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A   SON   OF    HAGAR. 

,      BOOK  THE  SECOND  {continued). 
THE  COIL  OF  THE  TEMPTATION. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Hugh  Eitson  was  content  that  Greta 
should  think  she  had  been  the  victim  of 
a  delusion.  He  was  not  unwilling  that 
she  should  be  tortured  by  suggestions  of  the 
supernatural.  If  she  concluded  that  Paul 
had  deceived  her  as  to  his  departure  from 
Newlands  he  would  not  be  unlikely  to  foster 
the  delusion.  The  one  thing  of  all  others 
which  Hugh  Pdtson  was  anxious  to  prevent 
was  that  Greta  should  be  led  to  draw  the 
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purely  matter-of-fact  inference  that  when 
she  thought  she  saw  Paul  she  had  really 
seen  another  man. 

But  that  was  his  own  conviction.  He 
was  now  sure  bej^ond  the  hope  of  doubt 
that  there  was  a  man  alive  who  resembled 
Paul  Piitson  so  closely  that  he  had  thrice 
before,  and  now  once  again,  been  mistaken 
for  him  by  unsuspecting  persons.  That 
other  man  was  to  be  the  living  power  in 
his  own  life,  in  his  brother's  life,  in  his 
mother's  life,  in  Greta's  life.   Who  was  he  ? 

Left  alone  in  the  courtyard  when  the 
trap  drove  away,  Hugh  Kit  son  shuddered 
and  looked  round.  He  had  laughed  with 
the  easy  grace  of  a  man  no  longer  puzzled 
as  he  bade  Greta  good-night,  but  suspense 
was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  He  returned 
hastily  to  his  room,  sat  down  at  the  table, 
picked  up  the  paper  which  Parson  Christian 
had  sent  him,  and  read  it  with  eager  eyes. 

He  read  it  and  re-read  it ;  he  seemed  to 
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devour  it  line  by  line,  word  by  word.  When 
he  would  have  set  it  down  his  fingers  so 
trembled  that  he  let  it  fall,  and  he  rose  from 
his  chair  with  rigid  limbs. 

What  he  had  dreaded  he  now  knew  for 
certainty.  He  had  stumbled  into  an  empty 
grave.  He  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out 
the  three  copies  of  certificates  that  Mr. 
Bonnithorne  had  brought  him.  Selecting 
the  earliest  of  these  in  order  of  date,  he  set 
it  side  by  side  with  the  copy  of  the  extract 
from  Parson  Christian's  diary. 

By  the  one  Paul,  the  son  of  Grace  Ormerod 
by  her  husband  Piobert  Lowther,  was  born 
August  14,  1845. 

By  the  other  Paul,  the  reputed  son  of 
Grace  Ormerod  by  her  husband  Allan 
Eitson,  was  an  infant  still  in  arms  on 
November  19,  1847. 

Paul  Eitson  could  not  be  Paul  Lowther. 

Paul  Eitson  could  not  be  the  half-brother 
of  Greta  Lowther. 

21-^2 
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Hugh  Ritson  fell  back  as  one  who  had 
been  dealt  a  blow.  For  months  he  had 
been  idly  hatching  an  addled  villainy.  The 
revenge  that  he  had  promised  himself  for 
spurned  and  outraged  love — the  revenge 
that  he  had  named  retribution — was  but  au 
impotent  mockery. 

For  an  hour  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
room  with  flushed  face  and  limbs  that  shook 
beneath  him.  Natt  came  home  from  the 
Vicarage,  put  in  his  horse,  and  turned  into 
the  kitchen — now  long  deserted  for  the 
night.  He  heard  the  restless  footstep  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  began  to  wonder  if 
anything  further  had  gone  wrong.  At  last 
he  ventured  upstairs,  opened  noiselessly  the 
door,  and  found  his  master  with  a  face 
aflame  and  a  look  of  frenzy.  But  the 
curious  young  rascal  with  the  sleepy  eyes 
had  not  time  to  profl*er  his  disinterested 
services  before  he  was  hunted  out  with  an 
oath.     He  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  a 
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settled  conviction  that  somewhere  in  that 
mysterious  chamber  his  master  kept  a 
capacious  cupboard  for  strong  drink. 

Like  master,  like  man :  Natt  brewed  him- 
self an  ample  pint  of  hot  ale,  pulled  off  his 
great  boots,  and  drew  up  to  warm  before 
the  remains  of  a  huge  fire. 

Hugh  Ritson's  bedroom  opened  off  his 
sitting-room.  He  w^ent  to  bed  ;  he  tried 
to  sleep,  but  no  sleep  came  near  him  ;  he 
tossed  about  for  an  hour,  rose,  Vv^alked  the 
room  again,  then  w^ent  to  bed  once  more: 

He  was  feeling  the  first  pangs  of  honest 
remorse.  A  worse  man  would  have  accom- 
modated himself  more  speedily  to  the 
altered  conditions  when  he  found  that  he 
had  pursued  a  phantasm.  To  do  this  erring 
man  justice,  he  writhed  under  it.  A  better 
man  would  have  fled  from  it.  If  at  the 
outset,  if  when  the  first  step  in  the  descent 
had  been  taken,  he  had  seen  clearly  that 
villainy  lay  that  way,  he  would  not  have 
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gone  further.  But  now  he  had  gone  too 
far.  To  go  on  were  as  easy  as  to  go  back ; 
and  go  on  he  must. 

While  he  honestly  believed  that  Greta 
was  half-sister  to  the  man  known  to  the 
world  as  Paul  Kitson  and  his  brother,  he 
could  have  stood  aside  and  witnessed  with- 
out flinching  the  ceremony  that  was  to  hold 
them  for  ever  together  and  apart.  Then 
without  remorse  he  could  have  come  down 
and  separated  them,  and  seen  that  woman 
die  of  heart's  hunger  w^ho  had  starved  to 
death  the  great  love  he  bore  her.  There 
would  have  been  a  stern  retribution  in  that ; 
and  the  voice  of  nature  would  have  whis- 
pered him  that  he  did  well. 

But  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
believe  that  Greta  and  Paul  were  anything 
to  each  other,  the  power  of  sophistry  col- 
lapsed, and  retribution  sank  to  revenge. 

He  might  go  on,  but  there  could  be  no 
self-deception.     The    blind   earthworms  of 
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malice  might  delude  themselves  if  they 
liked,  but  he  could  see,  and  he  must  face 
the  truth.  If  ever  he  did  what  he  had 
purposed  to  do,  then  he  was  a  scoundrel, 
and  a  conscious  scoundrel. 

Hugh  Kitson  leapt  out  of  his  bed.  The 
perspiration  rolled  in  big  beads  from  his  fore- 
head. His  tongue  grew  thick  and  stiff  in  his 
mouth.   The  great  veins  in  his  neck  swelled. 

Without  knowing  whither  he  w^ent,  he 
walked  out  of  his  own  into  his  mother's 
room.  A  candle  still  burned  on  the  table. 
The  fire  had  smouldered  out.  A  servant- 
maid  sat  by  the  bedside  with  head  aslant, 
sleeping  the  innocent  sleep.  He  approached 
the  bed.  His  mother  was  breathing  softl}^ 
She  had  fallen  into  a  doze  ;  the  pale  face 
was  very  quiet ;  the  weary  look  of  the 
worn  cheeks  was  smoothed  out ;  the  absent 
eyes  were  lightly  closed.  Closed  too  on 
the  rough  world  was  the  poor  soul  that  was 
vexed  by  it. 
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Hugh  Eitson  was  touched.  Somewhere 
deep  down  in  that  frozen  nature  the  angel 
of  love  troubled  the  still  waters. 

Bending  his  head,  he  would  have  touched 
the  cold  forehead  with  his  feverish  lips. 
But  he  drew  back.  No,  no,  no  !  Tender- 
ness was  not  for  him.  The  good  God  gave 
it  to  some  as  manna  from  heaven.  But 
here  and  there  a  man,  stretched  on  the  rack 
of  life,  had  not  the  drop  of  water  that 
w^ould  cool  his  tongue. 

With  stealthy  steps,  as  of  one  who 
had  violated  the  chamber  of  chastity, 
Hugh  Eitson  crept  back  to  his  own 
room. 

He  took  brandy  from  a  cupboard  and 
drank  a  glass  of  it.  Then  he  lay  down 
and  composed  himself  afresh  to  sleep. 
Thoughts  of  Greta  came  back  to  him. 
Even  his  love  for  her  was  without  tender- 
ness. It  was  a  fiery  passion.  But  it  made 
him  weep  nevertheless.     Galling  tears,  hot, 
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bitter,  smarting  tears  rolled  from  his  eyes. 
And  down  in  that  deep  and  hidden  well  of 
feeling,  where  he,  too,  was  a  man  like  other 
men,  Hugh  Ritson's  strong  heart  bled.  He 
would  have  thought  that  love  like  his  must 
have  subdued  the  whole  w^orld  to  its  w411 : 
that  when  a  woman  could  reject  it  the  very 
stones  must  cry  out.     Pshaw  ! 

Would  sleep  never  come  ?  He  leapt  up 
again,  and  laughed  mockingly;  drank 
another  glass  of  brandy,  and  laughed  again. 
His  door  w^as  open,  and  the  hollow^  voice 
echoed  through  the  house. 

He  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  took  his 
lamp  in  his  hand,  and  walked  downstairs 
and  into  tlie  hall.  The  wind  had  risen. 
It  moaned  around  the  house  ;  then  licked  it 
with  hissing  tongues. 

Hugh  Eitson  walked  to  the  ingle,  where 
no  fire  burnt.  There  he  stood,  scarcely 
knowing  why.  The  lamp  in  his  hand  cast 
its  reflection   into  the  mirror  on  the  wall. 
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Behind  it  was  a  flushed  face,  haggard,  with 
hollow  eyes  and  parted  lips. 

The  sight  recalled  another  scene.  He 
stepped  into  the  little  room  at  the  back. 
It  was  in  that  room  his  father  died.  Now 
it  was  empty  :  a  bare  mattress,  a  chair,  a 
table — no  more. 

Hugh  Eitson  lifted  the  lamp  above  his 
head  and  looked  down.  He  was  enacting 
the  whole  terrible  tragedy  afresh.  He 
crept  noiselessly  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
slightly,  and  looked  cautiously  out.  Then, 
leaving  it  ajar,  he  stood  behind  it  with 
bent  head  and  inclining  ear.  His  face 
wore  a  ghastly  smile. 

The  wind  soughed  and  wept  without. 

Hugh  Eitson  threw  the  door  open  and 
stepped  back  into  the  hall.  There  he  stood 
some  minutes  with  eyes  riveted  on  one 
spot.  Then  he  hurried  away  to  his  room. 
As  he  went  up  the  stairs  he  laughed  again. 

Back  at  his  bedside,  he  poured  himself 
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another  glass  of  brandy,  and  once  more  lay 
down  to  sleep.  He  certainly  slept  this 
time,  and  his  sleep  was  deep. 

Natt's  dreamy  ear  heard  a  voice  in  the 
hall.  He  had  drunk  his  hot  ale,  and  from 
the  same  potent  cause  as  his  master  he  also 
had  slept,  but  with  somewhat  less  struggle. 
Awakened  in  his  chair  by  the  unaccustomed 
sound,  he  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  kitchen 
door.  He  was  in  time  to  see  from  behind 
the  figure  of  a  man  ascending  the  stairs 
carrying  a  lamp  before  him.  Natt's  eyes 
were  a  shade  hazy  at  the  moment,  but  he 
was  cock-sure  of  what  he  saw.  Of  course 
it  was  Mister  Paul,  sneaking  off  to  bed 
after  more  '  straitforrard '  folk  had  got  into 
their  nightcaps  and  their  second  sleep. 
That  was  where  Natt  soon  put  himself. 

When  all  was  still  in  that  troubled  house 
the  moon's  white  face  peered  through  a 
rack  of  flying  cloud  and  looked  in  at  the 
dark  windows. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Next    morning,    Tuesday   morning,   Hugh 
Ritson  found  this  letter  on  his  table : 

'  Dearest,  I  do  not  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  me,  hut  my  eyes  get  worse  and  worse. 
To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  not  opened 
them.  Oh,  dear,  I  think  I  am  losing  my 
sight ;  and  I  have  had  such  a  fearful  fright. 
The  day  after  I  wrote  to  you,  Mrs.  Dray- 
ton's son  came  home,  and  I  saw  him.  Oh, 
I  tliought  it  was  your  brother  Paul,  and  his 
name  is  Paul,  too,  but  I  think  now  it  must 
be  my  eyes — they  were  very  bad,  and  per- 
haps I  did  not  see  plain.  He  asked  me 
questions,  and  went  aw^ay  the  next  morning. 
Do  not  be  long  writing,  I  am   oh  so  very 
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lonely.     When    are    you    coming    to  me  ? 
Your  loving  Mercy.     Write  soon.' 

Hugli  Eitson  had  risen  in  a  calmer  mood. 
He  was  prepared  for  a  disclosure  like  this. 
Last  night  he  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
discovery  that  Paul  Eitson  was  not  the  son 
of  Eobert  Lowther.  With  the  coming  of 
daylight  a  sterner  spirit  of  inquiry  came 
upon  him.  The  question  that  now  agitated 
him  was  the  identity  of  the  man  who  had 
been  mistaken  for  Paul. 

After  Mercy's  letter  the  mystery  was  in 
a  measure  dispelled.  There  could  hardly 
be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  man  who 
had  slept  at  the  Packhorse — the  man  who 
had  been  seen  by  many  persons  at  the  fire 
— the  man  whom  Greta  had  encountered  in 
the  lane — was  one  and  the  same  with  the 
man  whom  Mercy  knew  for  Paul  Drayton, 
the  innkeeper  at  Hendon. 

But  so  much  light  on  one  small  spot  only 
made  the    surroundin«f   ^loom  more   dark. 
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Far  more  important  than  any  question  of 
who  this  man  was  by  repute  was  the  other 
question  of  why  he  was  there.  Wherefore 
had  he  come  ?  Why  had  he  not  come 
openly  ?  What  hidden  reason  had  he  for 
moving  Hke  a  shadow  where  he  knew  no 
one  and  was  known  of  none  ? 

Hugh  thought  again  of  the  circumstance 
of  his  mother's  strange  seizure.  Last  night 
he  had  formulated  his  theory  respecting  it. 
And  it  was  simple  enough.  The  second 
man,  whoever  he  was,  had,  for  whatever 
reason,  come  to  the  house,  and  failing  to 
attract  attention  in  the  hall,  had  wandered 
aimlessly  upstairs  to  the  first  room  in  which 
he  heard  a  noise.  That  room  happened  to 
be  his  mother's,  and  when  the  stranger 
with  the  fatal  resemblance  to  her  absent 
son  presented  himself  before  her  in  that 
strange  way,  at  that  strange  hour,  in  that 
strange  place,  the  fear  had  leapt  to  her 
heart  that  it  was  his  wraith  warning  her 
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of  his  death,  and  she  had  fainted  and 
fallen. 

The  theory  had  its  serious  loopholes  for 
incredulity,  hut  Hugh  Eitson  minded  them 
not  at  all.  x\n other  and  a  graver  issue 
tortured  him. 

But  this  morning,  hy  the  light  of  Mercy's 
letter,  his  view  was  clearer.  If  the  man 
who  resembled  Paul  had  come  secretly  to 
Newlands  he  must  have  had  his  reasons 
for  not  declaring  himself.  If  he  had 
wandered  when  none  were  near  into  Mrs. 
Piitson's  room,  it  must  have  been  because 
he  had  a  secret  purpose  there.  And  his 
mother's  seizure  might  not  have  been  due  to 
purely  superstitious  fears,  or  her  silence  to 
shattered  nerves. 

There  was  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  this  mystery.  Who- 
ever he  was,  this  second  man  was  to  be  the 
living  influence  in  all  their  lives. 

Thus  far,  one  thing  only  was  plain — that 
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Paul  Eitson  was  not  the  half-brother  of 
Greta. 

Hugh  determined  to  travel  south  forth- 
with. If  the  other  man  was  still  beating 
about  Newlands,  so  much  the  better.  Hugh 
would  be  able  to  see  the  old  woman,  his 
mother,  and  talk  with  her  undisturbed  by 
the  suspicions  of  a  cunning  man. 

Hugh  spent  most  of  that  day  in  his 
office  at  the  pithead,  settling  up  such  busi- 
ness as  could  not  await  his  return.  On 
Wednesday  morning  early  he  despatched 
'Natt  on  foot  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bonni- 
thorne,  explaining  succinctly,  but  with 
shrewd  reservations,  the  recent  turn  of 
events.  Then  he  stepped  for  a  moment 
into  his  mother's  room. 

Mrs.  Eitson  had  risen,  and  was  sitting  by 
the  fire  writing.  Hugh  observed  as  she 
rose  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
that  the  paper  beneath  her  pen  was  stained 
with    great    drops  that  had   fallen  as    she 
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wrote.  A  woman  was  busy  on  her  knees 
on  the  floor  sorting  linen  into  a  trunk. 
This  garrulous  body,  old  Dinah  Wilson, 
was  talking  as  Hugh  entered. 

*  It  caps  all — you  niver  heard  sec  feck- 
less wark,'  she  was  saying.      '  And  Reuben 
threept   me  down  too.      There  he  was  in 
the  peat  loft  when  I  went  for  the  peats, 
and  he  had  it  all  as  fine  as  clerk  after  pas- 
son.      ^^  It    was   Master  Paul    at  the  fire, 
certain  sure,"  he  says  ower  and  ower  again. 
**  What,  man,  get  away  wi'  thy  botheration 
— Mister  Paul  was  off  to  London,"  I  says. 
**  Go  and  see  if  tha  can  leet  on  a   straight 
waistcoat  any  spot,"  I  says.    But  he  threept 
and  he  threept.      *'It  was  Master  Paul  or 
his  own  birth-brother,"  he  says/ 
*  Hush,  Dinah,'  said  Mrs.  Ritson. 
Hugh  told  his  mother  in  a   quiet  voice 
that  business  was  taking  him  away.     Then 
he    turned     about    and    said    *  Good-day  ' 
without  emotion. 

VOL.  ir.  22 
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She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  and  looked 
hhn  tenderly  in  the  eyes. 

'  Is  this  our  parting  ?'  she  said,  and  then 
leaned  forward  and  touched  his  cheek  with 
her  lips.  He  seemed  surprised  and  turned 
pale  ;  but  he  went  out  calmly  and  without 
speaking.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  walking 
rapidly  over  the  snow-crusted  road  to  the 
station. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

When  Paul  had  parted  from  Natt  at  the 
station  on  Saturday  night,  he  had  told  the 
stableman  to  meet  him  with  the  trap  on  the 
same  sj)ot  and  at  the  same  hour  on  Wednes- 
day. Since  receiving  these  instructions, 
however,  Natt  had,  as  we  have  seen,  ar- 
rived at  conclusions  of  his  own  respect- 
ing certain  events.  The  futility  of  doing 
as  he  had  been  bidden  began  to  present 
itself  to  his  mind  with  peculiar  force. 
What  was  the  good  of  going  to  the  station 
for  a  man  who  was  not  coming  by  the 
train  ?  What  w^as  the  use  of  pretending  to 
bring  home  a  person  who  had  never  been 
away  ?     These   and   other  equivocal  prob- 

22—2 
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lems  defied  solution  when  Xatt  essayed 
them. 

He  revolved  the  situation  fully  on  his 
way  home  from  Lawyer  Bonnithorne,  and 
decided  that  to  go  to  the  station  that  night 
at  eight  o'clock  w^ould  be  only  a  fine  w^ay  of 
making  a  fool  of  a  body.  But  W'hen  he 
reached  the  stable,  and  sat  down  to 
smoke,  and  saw  the  hour  approaching, 
his  instinct  besran  to  act  automaticallv, 
and  in  sheer  defiance  of  the  thing  he 
called  his  reason.  In  short,  Natt  pulled 
off  his  coat  and  proceeded  to  harness  the 
mare. 

Then  it  was  that,  relieved  of  the  weight 
of  abstract  questions,  he  made  tw^o  grave 
discoveries.  The  first  was  that  the  horse 
bore  marks  of  having  been  driven  in  his 
absence  ;  the  next,  that  the  harness  was  not 
hanging  precisely  on  those  hooks  where  he 
had  last  placed  it.  And  w^hen  he  drew 
out  the  trap  he  saw  that  the  tires  of  the 
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wheels    were    still    crusted   with  unmelted 
snow. 

These  concrete  issues  finally  banished 
the  discussion  of  general  principles.  Xatt 
had  not  entirely  accounted  for  the  strange 
circumstances  when  he  jumped  into  his 
seat  and  drove  away.  But  the  old  idea  of 
Paul's  dubious  conduct  was  still  fer- 
menting ;  the  froth  and  bubbles  were  still 
rising. 

Natt  had  not  gone  above  half  way  to  the 
station  when  he  almost  leapt  out  of  the 
trap  at  the  sudden  advent  of  an  original 
thought  :  The  trap  had  been  driven  out 
before !  He  had  not  covered  a  mile  more 
before  that  thought  had  annexed  another  : 
And  along  this  road^  too !  After  this  the 
sequence  of  ideas  was  swift.  In  less  than 
half  a  league,  Natt  had  realized  that  Paul 
Ritson  himself  had  driven  the  mare  to  the 
station  in  order  that  he  might  be  there  to 
come  home  at  eight  o'clock,  and  thus  com- 
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plete  the  deception  which  he  had  practised 
on  gullible  and  slow-witted  persons.  But 
in  his  satisfaction  at  this  explanation  Natt 
overlooked  the  trilling  difficulty  of  how  the 
trap  had  been  got  home  again. 

Driving  up  into  the  station,  he  was 
greeted  by  a  flyman  waiting  for  hire  : 

*  Bad  on  the  laal  mare,  ma  man — two  sec 
journeys  in  ya  half  day.  I  reckon  tha 
knows  it's  been  here  afore. ^ 

Natt's  face  broadened  to  a  superior  smile, 
which  seemed  to  desire  his  gratuitous  in- 
formant to  tell  him  something  he  didn't 
know.  This  unspoken  request  was  about 
to  be  gratified : 

'  Dusta  ken  who  came  down  last  ? 

Natt  waved  his  hand  in  silent  censure 
of  so  much  unnecessary  zeal,  and  passed 
on. 

Promptly  as  the  clock  struck  eight 
o'clock,  the  London  train  drew  up  at  the 
station,    and    a    minute     afterwards     Paul 
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Eitson  came  out.  '  Here  he  be,  of  course,' 
thought  Natt. 

Paul  was  in  great  spirits.  His  face 
wore  the  brightest  smile  and  his  voice  had 
the  cheeriest  ring.  His  clothes,  seen  by 
the  lamp,  looked  a  little  draggled  and 
dirty. 

He  swung  himself  into  the  trap,  took  the 
driver's  seat  and  the  reins,  and  rattled 
along  with  cheerful  talk. 

It  was  months  since  Natt  had  witnessed 
such  an  access  of  geniality  on  Paul's 
part. 

'  Too  good  to  be  true,'  thought  Xatt,  who, 
in  his  own  wise  way,  was  silently  making 
a  study  in  histrionics. 

'  Anything  fresh  while  I've  been  away  ?' 
asked  Paul. 

'  Humph  !'  said  N'att. 

'  N"othing  new  ?  Nobody's  cow  calved  ? 
The  mare  not  lost  her  hindmost  shoe — 
nothing?'  asked  Paul,  and  laughed. 
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'  I  know  no  more  nor  you,'  said  N'att, 
in  a  grumpy  tone. 

Paul  looked  at  him  and  laughed  again. 
Not  to-night  were  good  spirits  like  his  to 
be  quenched  by  a  servant's  ill-humour. 

They  drove  some  distance  without  speak- 
ing, the  silence  being  broken  only  by 
Paul's  coaxing  appeals  to  the  old  mare  to 
quicken  the  pace  that  was  carrying  him 
to  somebody  who  was  waiting  at  the 
Vicarage. 

Natt  recovered  from,  his  natural  dudgeon 
at  an  attempt  to  play  upon  him,  and  began 
to  feel  the  humour  of  the  situation.  It 
was  good  sport,  after  all — this  little  trick 
of  Master  Paul's.  And  the  best  of  it  was 
that  nobody  saw  through  it  but  Natt  him- 
self. Natt  began  to  titter  and  look  up  sig- 
nificantly out  of  his  sleepy  eyes  into  Paul's 
face.  Paul  glanced  back  with  a  look  of 
bewilderment ;  but  of  course  that  was  only 
a  part  of  the  game. 
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'  Keep  it  up,'  thought  Xatt  ;  '  how  we 
are  doing  'em.' 

The  landscape  lying  south  was  a  valley, 
with  a  double  gable  of  mountains  at  the  top  ; 
the  mill  stood  on  a  knoll  two  miles  farther 
up,  and  on  any  night  but  the  darkest  its 
black  outlines  could  be  dimly  seen  against 
the  sky  that  crept  down  between  these  fells. 
There  was  no  moon  visible,  but  the  moon's 
light  was  behind  the  clouds. 

'  What  has  happened  to  the  mill  ?'  said 
Paul,  catching  sight  of  the  dismantled  mass 
in  the  distance. 

'  N'owt  since  Saturday  neet,  as  Tve  heeard 
on,'  said  iS'att. 

'  And  what  happened  then  ?' 

'  Oh  nowt,  nowt — I's  warrant  not,'  said 
Natt  with  a  gargling  titter. 

Paul  looked  perplexed.  Natt  had  been 
drinking,  nothing  surer. 

*  Why,  lad,  the  wheel  is  gone — look !' 
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'  I'll  not  say  but  it  is.  We  know  all  about 
that,  ive  do.' 

Paul  glanced  down  again.  Liquor  got 
into  the  brains  of  some  folk,  but  it  had  gone 
into  Natt's  face.  With  what  an  idiotic  grin 
he  was  lookino;  into  one's  eyes ! 

But  Paul's  heart  was  full  of  happiness. 
His  bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  its  throne. 
Natt's  face  was  excruciatingly  ridiculous, 
and  Paul  laughed  at  the  sight  of  it.  Then 
Natt  laughed,  and  they  both  laughed  to- 
gether, each  at,  neither  luith,  the  other.  '  / 
don't  know  nothing,  1  don't.  Oh  no!' 
chuckled  Natt  inwardly.  Once  he  made 
the  remark  aloud. 

When  they  came  to  the  Vicarage  Paul 
drew  up,  threw  the  reins  to  N"att,  and  got 
down. 

'  Don't  wait  for  me,'  he  said  :  '  drive 
home.' 

Natt  drove  as  far  Iiomewards  as  the  Flying 
Horse,  and  then  turned  in  there  for  a  crack, 
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leaving  the  trap  in  the  road.  Before  he 
left  the  inn,  a  discovery  yet  more  astound- 
ing, if  somewhat  less  amusing,  was  made 
by  his  swift  and  subtle  intellect. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

An  itinerant  mendicant  preacher  had  walked 
through  the  valley  that  day,  and  when  night 
fell  in  he  had  gravitated  to  the  parson's  door. 

*  Seeing  the  sun  low,'  he  said,  '  and 
knowing  it  a  long  way  to  Keswick,  and  I 
not  being  able  to  abide  the  night  air,  but 
sure  to  catch  a  cold,  I  came  straight  to  your 
house.' 

Like  other  guests  of  high  degree,  the 
shoeless  being  made  a  virtue  of  accepting 
hospitality. 

'  Come  in.  brother,  and  welcome,'  said 
Parson  Christian,  and  that  night  the  way- 
farer lodged  at  the  Vicarage.  He  was  a  poor 
stra":ole- headed  creature,  with  a  broken  brain 

DO  ' 
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as  well  as  a  broken  purse,  but  lie  had  the 
warm  seat  at  the  ingle. 

Greta  heard  Paul's  step  on  the  path,  and 
ran  to  meet  him. 

'  Paul,  Paul,  thank  God  you  are  here  at  last !' 

Her  manner  was  warm  and  impulsive  to 
seriousness,  but  Paul  was  in  no  humour  to 
make  nice  distinctions. 

Parson  Christian  rose  from  his  seat  before 
the  fire  and  shook  hands,  with  feeling  and 
gravity. 

'  Eight  glad  to  see  you,  good  lad,'  he 
said.  '  This  is  Brother  Jolly,'  he  added, 
*  a  fellow-soldier  of  the  cross,  who  has  suf- 
fered sore  for  neglecting  Solomon's  injunc- 
tion against  suretyship.' 

Paul  took  the  flaccid  hand  of  the  fellow 
soldier,  and  then  drew  Greta  aside  into  the 
recess  of  the  square  window. 

4t's  all  settled,' he  said  eagerly  ;  'I  saw 
my  father's  old  friend,  and  agreed  to  go  out  to 
his  sheep  runs  as  steward,  with  the  prospect 
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of  farming  for  myself  in  two  years'  time.  I 
have  been  busy,  I  can  tell  you.  Only  listen. 
On  Monday  I  saw  the  old  gentleman — he's 
living  in  London  now,  and  he  won't  go 
back  to  Victoria,  he  tells  me — wants  to  lay 
his  bones  where  they  Avere  got,  he  says — 
funny  old  dog  rather — says  he  remembers 
my  flither  when  he  wasn't  as  solemn  as  a 
parish  clerk  on  Ash  Wednesday.  Well,  on 
Monday  I  saw  the  old  fellow,  and  settled 
terms  and  things — liberal  old  chap,  too,  if 
he  lias  got  a  hawk  beak — regular  Shy  lock, 
you  know.  Well — where  was  I  ? — Oh,  of 
course — then  on  Tuesday  T  took  out  our 
berths — yours,  mother's,  and  mine — the 
ship  is  called  the  Ballarat — queer  name — a 
fine  sea-boat,  though — she  leaves  the  London 
docks  next  Wednesday ' 

'  Next  A¥ednesday  ?'  said  Greta  absently, 
and  with  little  interest  in  her  tone. 

'  Yes,  a  week  to-day — sails  at  three  prompt 
— pilot  comes  on  at  a  quarter  to — everybody 
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aboard  at  twelve.  But  it  didn't  take  quite 
four-and- twenty  hours  to  book  the  berths, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  at  a  law^yer's 
office.  Can't  stomach  that  breed  somehow  ; 
they  seem  to  get  all  the  clover — maybe  it's 
because  they're  a  drift  of  sheep  with  tin  cans 
about  their  necks,  and  can  never  take  a 
nibble  without  all  the  world  knowing.  Ha, 
ha !  I  W'ish  I'd  thought  of  that  when  I  saw^ 
old  Shylock.' 

Paul  was  rattling  on  wdth  a  glib  tongue, 
and  eyes  that  danced  to  the  blithe  step  of 
an  emancipated  heart. 

In  the  slumberous  firelight  the  parson 
and  the  itinerant  preacher  talked  together 
of  the  dust  and  noise  in  the  great  w^orld 
outside  these  sleepy  mountains. 

Greta  drew  back  into  the  half  light  of 
the  w^indow  recess,  too  greedy  of  Paul's 
good  spirits  to  check  them. 

'  Yes,  I  went  to  the  lawyer's  office,'  he 
continued,  'and  drew  out  a  power  of  attorney 
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in  Hugh's  name,  and  now  he  can  do  what 
he  likes  with  the  Ghyll,  just  as  if  it  were 
his  own.  Much  luck  to  him,  say  I,  and 
some  bowels  too,  please  God!  But  that's 
not  all — not  half.  This  morning — ah,  now, 
you  wise  little  woman,  who  always  pretend 
to  know  so  much  more  than  other  folks, 
tell  me  what  1  did  in  London  before  leavino- 
it  this  mornino^?' 

Greta  had  hardly  listened.  Her  eyes  had 
dropped  to  his  breast,  her  arms  had  crept 
about  his  neck,  and  her  tears  were  falling 
fast.  But  he  was  not  yet  conscious  of  the 
deluge. 

•  What  do  you  think  ?  Why,  I  went  to 
Doctors'  Commons  and  bought  the  license — 
dirt  cheap,  too,  at  the  price — and  now  it  can 
be  done  any  day — any  day — think  of  that. 
So  ho,  so  ho,  covering  your  face,  eh? — up, 
now,  up  with  it — gently.  Do  you  know, 
they  asked  me  your  complexion,  the  colour 
of  your  eyes,  or  something — that  dear  old 
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Sliylock  or  somebody — and  I  couldn't  tell 
for  the  life  of  me — there,  a  peep,  just  one 
wee   peep.      Why,    what's   this — what    the 

d What  villain — what  in  the  name  of 

mischief     is    the     ma Why,    Greta, 

you're    cry yes,    you    are — you    are 

crying.' 

Paul  had  forced  up  Greta's  face  with 
gentle  violence,  and  now  he  held  her  at 
arms'  length,  surveying  her  with  bewildered 
looks. 

Parson  Christian  twisted  about  in  his 
chair.  He  had  not  been  so  much  immersed 
in  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  as  to  be  quite 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
'  Greta  is  but  in  badly  case,'  he  said,  pre- 
tending to  laugh.  '  She  has  fettled  things 
in  the  house  over  and  over  again,  and  she 
has  ift  and  baffled  over  everything.  She's 
been  longing,  surely.'  The  deep  voice  had 
a  touch  of  tremor  in  it  this  time,  and  the 
twinkling  old  eyes  looked  hazy. 

VOL.  TI.  23 
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*  Ah,  of  course,  of  course !'  shouted  Paul, 
in  stentorian  tones,  and  he  laughed  about  as 
heartily  as  the  parson. 

Greta's  tears  were  gone  in  an  instant. 

*  You  must  go  home  at  once,  Paul,'  she 
said ;  '  your  mother  must  not  wait  a  moment 
longer.' 

Naturally,  he  laughed  and  bantered  and 
talked  of  his  dismissal.  She  stopped  him 
with  a  grave  face  and  a  solemn  word.  At 
last  his  jubilant  spirit  was  conquered  ;  he 
realized  that  something  was  amiss.  Then 
she  told  him  what  happened  at  the  Ghyll 
on  Monday  night.  He  turned  white,  and 
at  first  stood  tongue-tied.  Next  he  tried 
to  laugh  it  off,  but  the  laughter  fell 
short. 

*  Must  have  been  my  brother,'  he  said ; 
^  it's  true,  we're  not  much  alike,  but  then  it 
was  night,  dark  night,  and  you  had  no 
light  but  the  dim  lamp — and  at  least  there's 
a  family  resemblance.' 
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*  Your  brother  Huo^h  was  sittinof  in  his 
room.' 

Paul's  heart  sickened  with  an  indescrib- 
able sensation. 

'  You  found  the  door  of  my  mother  s 
room  standing  open?' 

*  Wide  open.' 

'  And  Hugh  was  in  his  own  room  V  said 
Paul,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  teeth  set. 
'  I  saw  him  there  a  moment  later.' 
'  My  features,  my  complexion,  my  heiglit, 
and  my  build,  you  say  ?' 

*  The  same  in  everything.' 

Paul  lifted  his  flice,  and  in  that  luminous 
twilight  it  wore  an  expression  of  peculiar 
horror. 

'  In  fact,  myself — in  a  glass  V 

Greta  shuddered  and  answered,  '  Just 
that,  Paul ;  neither  more  nor  less.' 

*  Very  strange,'  he  muttered.  He  was 
shaken  to  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Greta  crept 
closer  to  his  breast,  trembling  with  dread. 

23—2 
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'  And  when  my  mother  recovered  she 
said  nothing  ?' 

'  Nothing.' 

'  You  did  not  question  her?' 

'  How  could  I?  But  I  was  hungering 
for  a  word.' 

Paul  patted  her  head  with  his  tenderest 
touch. 

'  Have  you  seen  her  since  ?' 

'  Not  since.  I  have  been  ill — I  mean, 
rather  unwxll.' 

Parson  Christian  twisted  again  in  his 
chair.  '  What  do  you  think,  my  lad  ? 
Greta  in  a  dream  last  night  rose  out  of 
bed,  went  to  the  stair -head,  and  there  fell 
to  the  ground.' 

*  My  poor  darling,'  said  Paul  fervently, 
the  absent  look  flying  from  his  eyes. 

'But,  blessed  be  God,  she  had  no  harm,' 
Baid  the  parson,  and  turned  once  more  to 
his  guest. 

'  Paul,  you  must  hurry  away  now.  Good- 
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bye   for   tlie    present,   dearest.      Kiss    me, 
good-bye.' 

But  Paul  stood  there  still.  '  Greta,  do 
you  ever  feel  that  what  is  happening  now 
has  happened  before  —  somehow  —  some- 
where— and  where  ? — when  ? — the  questions 
keep  ringing  in  your  brain  and  racking 
your  heart — but  there  is  no  answer — you 
are  shoutino-  into  a  voiceless  cavern.' 

o 

His  face  was  as  pale  as  ashes,  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  his  gaze  was  far  away. 
Greta  grew  afraid  of  the  horror  she  had 
awakened. 

'  Don't  think  too  seriously  about  it,'  she 
said.  '  Besides,  I  may  have  been  mistaken. 
In  fxct,  Hugh  said ' 

^  Well,  what  did  he  say  V 

'  He  made  me  ashamed.  He  said  I  had 
imagined  I  saw  you,  and  screamed,  and  so 
frightened  your  mother.' 

'  Pshaw !  there  are  men  in  the  world  who 
would  see  the  Lord  of  Hosts  come  from  the 
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heavens  in  glory  and  say  it  ^vas  only  a 
waterspout.' 

'  But  as  you  said  yourself,  it  was  in  the 
night,  and  it  was  very  dark.  I  had  nothing 
but  the  feeble  oil-lamp  to  see  by.  Don't 
look  like  that,  Paul.' 

The  girl  lifted  a  nervous  hand  and 
covered  his  eyes,  and  laughed  a  little 
hollow  laugh. 

Paul  shook  himself  free  of  his  stupor. 

'  Good-night,  Greta,'  he  said  tenderly,  and 
walked  to  the  door.  Then  the  vacant  look 
returned. 

'  The  answer  is  somewhere — somewhere,' 
he  said  faintly.  He  shook  himself  again, 
and  shouted  in  his  lusty  tones,  '  Good-night 
all — good-night,  good-night.' 

The  next  instant  he  was  gone. 

Out  in  the  road,  he  began  to  run ;  but  it 
was  not  from  exertion  alone  that  his  breath 
came  and  went  in  gusts.  Before  he  reached 
the  villaofe  his  nameless  sentiment  of  dread 
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of  the  unknown  had  given  way  to  anxiety 
for  his  mother.  What  w^as  this  strange 
illness  that  had  come  upon  her  in  his 
absence  %  Her  angel-face  had  been  his 
beacon  in  darkness.  She  had  lifted  his 
soul  from  the  dust.  Tortured  by  the 
world  and  the  world's  law,  yet  heaven's 
peace  had  settled  on  her.  Let  the  world 
say  w^hat  it  w^ould,  into  her  heart  the  world 

had  not  entered. 

He  hurried  on.     AYhat  a   crazy  fool  he 

had  been  to  let  Xatt  go  off  with  the  trap. 

Why  had  not  that  coxcomb  told  him  what 

had  occurred?     He  would  break  every  bone 

in  the  blockhead's  skin. 

How  long  the  road  was,  to  be  sure !     A 

hundred  fears  suggested  themselves  on  the 

way.    Would  his  mother  be  w^orse  ?  Would 

she   be   still   conscious  ?     AVhy,    in   God's 

name,  had  he  ever  gone  away? 

He  came  by  the  Flying  Horse,  and  there, 

tied  to  the  blue  post,  stood  the  horse  and 
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trap,  ^att  was  inside.  There  he  was,  the 
villain,  in  front  of  the  lire,  laughing  bois- 
terously, a  glass  of  hot  liquor  in  his  hand. 

Paul  jumped  into  the  trap  and  drove 
away. 

It  was  hardly  in  human  nature  that  Natt 
should  resist  the  temptation  to  show  his 
cronies  by  ocular  demonstration  what  a 
knowing  young  dog  he  could  be  if  he 
liked.     Natt  never  tried  to  resist  it. 

'  Is  it  all  die-spensy  V  he  asked,  with  a 
Avink,  when,  with  masterly  circumlocution, 
he  had  broached  his  topic. 

*  It's  a  fate,  I  tell  tha,'  said  Tom  o'  Dint, 
takinof  a  churchwarden  from  between  his 
lips  ;  and  another  thin  voice,  from  a  back 
bench — it  was  little  Jacob  Berry's — cor- 
roborated that  view  of  the  mystery. 

A  fine  scorn  sat  on  the  features  of  Natt  as 
he  exploded  beneath  their  feet  this  mine  of 
supernaturalism. 
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'  Shaf  on  your  bogies  and  bodderment, 
say  I,'  he  cried  ;  '  there  are  folks  as  won't 
believe  their  own  senses.  If  you'll  no'but 
show  me  how  yon  horse  of  mine  can  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  I'll  maybe  believe  as 
Master  Paul  can  be  here  and  in  London  at 
the  same  time.  N^owt  short  o'  that'll  do 
for  me,  I  can  tell  you.' 

And  at  this  conclusive  reasoning  Natt 
laughed,  and  crowed,  and  stirred  his  steam- 
ing liquor.  It  was  at  that  moment  that 
Paul  whipped  up  into  the  trap  and  drove 
away. 

'  Show  me  as  my  horse  as  I've  tied  to  the 
post  out  there  is  in  his  stable  all  the  time, 
and  I's  not  be  for  saying  as  maybe  I  won't 
give  in.' 

Gubblum  Oglethorpe  came  straggling 
into  the  room  at  that  instant,  and  caught 
the  words  of  Xatt's  clinching  argument. 

'  What  sec  a  post  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Why,  the  post  afore  the  house,  for  sure.' 
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'  Well,  I  woiildna  be  for  saying  but  I's 
getten  a  bit  shortsighted,  but  if  theer's  a 
horse  tied  to  a  post  afore  tliis  house  Ts  not 
be  for  saying  as  I  won't  be  domd.' 

N^att  ran  to  the  door,  followed  by  a  dozen 
pairs  of  quizzing  eyes.  The  horse  was 
gone.  Natt  sat  down  on  the  post  and 
looked  round  with  a  look  of  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

'  Well,  I  will  be  domd !'  he  said. 

At  last  the  bogies  had  him  in  their  grip. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

By  the  time  that  Paul  had  got  to  the  Ghyll 
his  anxiety  had  reached  the  point  of  anguish. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  no  more  than  a  fancy, 
but  he  thought  as  he  approached  the  house 
that  a  mist  hung  about  it.  When  he  Avalked 
into  the  hall  his  footsteps  sounded  hollow  to 
his  ear,  and  the  whole  place  seemed  empty 
as  a  vault.  The  spirit-deadening  influence 
of  the  surroundings  was  upon  him,  when 
old  Dinah  Wilson  came  from  the  kitchen 
and  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  Clearly 
he  had  not  been  expected.  He  wanted  to 
ask  twenty  questions,  but  his  tongue  clave 
to  his  mouth.  The  strong  man  trembled 
and  his  coura":e  oozed  awav. 
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Why  did  not  the  woman  speak  ?  How 
scared  she  looked,  too  !  He  was  brushing 
past  her,  and  up  the  stairs,  when  she  told 
him,  in  faltering  tones,  that  her  mistress 
was  gone. 

The  word  coursed  through  his  veins  like 
poison.  '  Gone  !  how  gone  ?'  he  said.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  his  mother  was  dead  ? 

'  Gone  away,'  said  Dinah. 

*  Away  !     Where  ?' 

*  Gone  by  train,  sir,  this  afternoon.' 

'  Gone  by  train,'  Paul  repeated  mechanic- 
ally, with  absent  manner. 

'  There's  a  letter  left,  sir;  it's  on  the  table 
in  her  room.' 

Kecovering  his  self-possession,  Paul  darted 
upstairs  at  three  steps  a  stride.  His 
mother's  room  was  empty;  no  fire  in  the 
grate  ;  the  pictures  down  from  the  walls  ; 
the  table  coverless  ;  the  few  books  gone 
from  the  shelf ;  all  chill,  voiceless,  and  blind. 

What   did    it   mean  ?      Paul   stood   an 
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instant  on  the  threshold,  seeing  all  in  one 
s^vift  glance,  yet  seeing  nothing.  Then, 
with  the  first  return  of  present  conscious- 
ness, his  eye  fell  on  the  letter  that  lay  on 
the  table.  He  took  it  up  with  trembling 
fingers.  It  w^as  addressed  in  his  mother's 
hand  to  him.  He  broke  the  seal.  This  is 
what  he  read  : 

'  I  go  to-day  to  the  shelter  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  had  long  thought  to  return  to 
this  refuge,  though  I  had  hoped  to  wait 
until  the  day  your  happiness  with  Greta  was 
complete.  That,  in  heaven's  purposes,  was 
not  to  be,  and  I  must  leave  you  without  a 
last  farewell.  Good-bye,  dear  son,  and  God 
bless  and  guide  you.  If  you  love  me,  do 
not  grieve  for  me.  It  is  from  love  of  you 
I  leave  you.  Think  of  me  as  one  who  is  at 
peace,  and  I  shall  bless  you  even  in  heaven. 
If  ever  the  world  should  mock  you  with 
your  mother's  name,  remember  that  she  is 
yOur  mother  still,  and  that  she  loved  you  to 
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the  last.  Good-bye,  clear  Paul  ;  you  may 
never  know  the  day  ^Yhen  this  erring  and 
sorrowino'  heart  will  be  allowed  in  His 
infinite  pity  to  join  the  choirs  above.  Then, 
dearest,  from  the  hour  when  you  read  this 
letter  think  of  me  as  dead,  for  I  shall  be 
dead  to  the  world.' 

Paul  held  the  letter  before  him  and  looked 
at  it  long  with  vacant  eyes.  Feeling  itself 
seemed  gone.  Xot  a  tear  came  from  him, 
not  a  siofh,  not  one  moan  of  an  overwrouo;ht 
heart  escaped  him.  All  was  blind,  pulse- 
less torpor.  He  stood  there  crushed  and 
overwhelmed ;  a  shaken,  shattered  man.  A 
thousand  horrors  congealed  within  him  to 
one  deep,  dead  stupor. 

He  turned  away  in  silence  and  walked 
out  of  the  house.  The  empty  chambers 
seemed  as  he  went  to  echo  to  his  heavy  foot- 
steps. He  took  the  road  back  towards  the 
Vicarage,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the   left,  looking  straight  before   him  and 
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never  once  shifting  his  gaze.  The  road 
mio^ht  be  lono-  but  now  it  fretted  him  no 
more.  The  nisfht  mio-ht  be  cold,  but  colder 
far  was  the  heart  within  him.  The  moon 
might  fly  behind  the  cloud  iloes  and  her 
light  burst  forth  afresh  ;  but  for  him  all  was 
blank  niofht. 

In  the  Vicarage  the  slumberous  fire 
was  smouldering  down.  The  straggle- 
brained  guest  had  been  lit  to  his  bed. 
and  the  good  parson  himself  was  carrying 
to  his  own  tranquil  closet  a  head  full  of  the 
great  world's  dust  and  noise.  Greta  was  still 
sitting  before  the  dying  fire,  her  heart  heavy 
with  an  indefinable  sensation  of  dread. 

When  Paul  opened  the  door,  his  face  was 
very  pale,  and  his  eyes  had  a  strange,  wild 
look  ;  but  he  was  calm,  and  spoke  quietly. 
He  told  what  had  occurred,  and  read  aloud 
his  mother's  letter.  The  voice  was  strong 
in  which  he  read  it,  and  never  a  tremor  told 
of  the  agony  his  soul  was  suffering.     Then 
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he  sat  some  while  without  speaking,  and 
time  itself  had  no  reckoning. 

Greta  scarcely  spoke,  and  the  old  parson 
said  little.  What  power  had  words  to  ex- 
press a  sorrow  like  this  ?  Death  had  its 
solace  ;  but  there  was  no  comfort  for  death - 
in -life. 

At  last  Paul  told  Parson  Christian  that 
he  wished  the  marriage  to  take  place  at 
once — to-morrow,  or,  at  latest,  the  day  after 
that.  He  told  of  their  intention  to  leave 
England,  of  his  father's  friend,  and,  in 
answer  to  questions,  of  the  power  of  at- 
torney drawn  up  in  the  name  of  his  brother. 

The  old  man  was  deeply  moved,  but  his 
was  the  most  unselfish  of  souls.  He  under- 
stood very  little  of  all  that  was  meant  by 
what  had  been  done  and  was  still  to  do. 
But  he  said,  '  God  bless  you  and  go  with 
you,'  though  his  own  wounded  heart  was 
bleeding.  Greta  knelt  at  his  chair,  and 
kissed     the    tawny    old     face,    lined    and 
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wrinkled,  and  damj)  now  with  a  furtive 
tear.  It  was  a^rreed  that  the  marriao^e 
should  take  place  on  Friday.  This  w\as 
Wednesday  night. 

Paul  rose  and  stepped  to  the  door,  and 
Greta  followed  him  to  the  porch. 

'  It  is  good  of  you  to  leave  all  to  your 
brother,'  she  said. 

'  We'll  not  speak  of  it,'  he  answered. 

'  Is  there  not  something  between  you  ?' 
she  asked. 

'  Another  time,  darling.' 

Greta  recalled  Hugh  Ritson's  strange 
threat.  Should  she  mention  it  to  Paul  ? 
She  had  almost  done  so,  when  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his  face.  The  weary,  worn  ex- 
pression checked  her.  Xot  now  ;  it  would 
be  a  cruelty. 

*I  knew  the  answer  to  that  omen  was 
somewhere,'  he  said,  '  and  it  has  come.' 

He  stepped  over  the  threshold,  and  stood 
one  pace  outside.     The  snow  still  lay  under- 
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foot,  crusted  with  frost.  The  wind  blew 
strongly,  and  soughed  in  the  stiff  and  leaf- 
less boughs.  Overhead  the  flying  moon  at 
that  moment  broke  through  a  rack  of  cloud. 
At  the  same  instant  the  red  glow  of  the  fire- 
light found  its  way  through  the  open  door, 
and  was  reflected  on  Paul's  pallid  face. 

Greta  gasped  ;  a  thrill  passed  through 
her.  There,  before  her,  eye  to  eye  with 
her  once  again,  was  the  face  she  saw  at  the 
Ghyll. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Paul  went  back  home,  carrying  with  him  a 
crushed  and  broken  spirit.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  in  a  torpor  of  dejection. 
When  the  servants  spoke  to  him  he  lifted 
to  their  faces  two  clouded  eyes,  heavy  with 
suffering,  and  answered  their  questions  in 
few  words.  The  maid  laid  the  supper,  and 
told  him  it  was  ready.  When  she  returned 
to  clear  the  cloth,  the  supper  was  untouched. 
Paul  stepped  up  to  his  mother's  room,  and 
sat  down  before  the  cold  grate.  The  candle 
he  carried  with  him  burned  out. 

In  the  kitchen  the  servants  of  the  farm 
and  house  gossiped  long  and  bickered 
vigorously.     ^  Whatever  ails  Master  Paul  T 
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^  Crossed  in  love  maybe.'  *  Shaf  on  sec 
woman's  wit/  '  Wherever  has  mistress 
gone  ?'  '  To  buy  a  new  gown  mayhap.' 
'  Sista  now  how  a  lass's  first  thowt  runs  on 
finery.'  '  Didsta  hear  nowt  when  you 
drove  mistress  to  the  rail,  Keuben  ?'  '  Nay, 
nowt'  '  Dusta  say  it  war  thee  as  drove  to 
the  station  this  afternoon  ?'  '  I  wouldn't 
be  for  saying  as  it  warn't.'  '  Wilta  be 
meeting  Master  Hugh  in  the  forenoon, 
jSTatt  ?'  '  N^ay,  ax  Natt  na  questions.  He's 
fair  tongue-tied  to-neet,  K'att  is.  He's 
clattering  all  of  it  to  hisself — swearing  a  bit, 
and  sec  as  that.' 

When  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed  and 
the  house  was  quiet,  Paul  still  sat  in  his 
mother's  abandoned  room.  No  one  but  he 
knew  what  he  suffered  that  night.  He 
tried  to  comprehend  the  disaster  that  had 
befallen  him.  Why  had  his  mother  shut 
herself  in  a  convent  ?  How  should  her 
love  for  him  require  that  she  should  leave 
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him  ?  To  demand  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions was  like  knocking  at  the  door  of  a 
tomb  :  the  voice  was  silent  that  could 
reply  :  there  came  no  answer  save  the  dull, 
heavy,  hollow  echo  of  his  own  uncertain 
knock.  All  was  blind,  dumb,  insensate 
torpor,  ^o  outlook  ;  no  word  ;  no  stimula- 
ting pang. 

His  stupor  was  broken  by  a  vision  that 
for  long  hours  of  that  dead  night  burned  in 
his  brain  like  molten  lead.  The  face  which 
Greta  had  seen,  and  wdiich  his  mother  must 
also  have  seen,  seemed  to  rise  up  before  him 
as  he  sat  in  that  deserted  chamber.  He 
saw^  his  own  face  as  he  might  have  seen  it 
in  a  glass.  Not  even  the  blackness  of  night 
could  conceal  it.  Clear  as  a  face  seen  in 
the  day  it  shone  and  burned  in  that  dark 
room.  He  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  it  out, 
but  it  was  still  before  him.  It  w^as  within 
him.  It  was  imprinted  in  features  of 
fire  on  his  brain.     He  trembled  with  fear, 
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never  until  that  hour  knowing  what  fear 
was.  It  acted  upon  him  like  his  own 
ghost. 

He  knew  it  was  but  a  phantasy,  but  no 
phantasy  was  ever  more  horrible.  He  got 
up  to  banish  it,  and  it  stood  before  him  face 
to  face.  He  sank  down  again,  and  it  sat 
beside  him  eye  to  eye. 

Then  it  changed.  For  a  moment  it  faded 
away  into  a  palpitating  mist,  and  the  tension 
of  his  gaze  relaxed.  How  blessed  was  that 
moment's  respite!  His  thought  returned 
to  his  mother.  '  If  ever  the  world  should 
mock  you  with  your  mother's  name, 
remember  that  she  is  your  mother  still,  and 
that  she  loved  you  to  the  last.'  Dear, 
sacred  soul,  little  fear  that  he  should  forget 
it !  Little  fear  that  the  wise  world  should 
tarnish  the  fair  shrine  of  that  holy  love! 
Tears  of  tenderness  rose  to  his  eyes,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  he  thought  his  mother 
sat    before  him.     Her  head  was  bent ;   an 
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all-eating  shame  was  crimsoning  her  pale 
cheek.  Then  he  knew  that  other  eyes  were 
upon  her,  looking  into  her  heart,  prymg 
deep  down  into  her  dead  past,  keeping 
open  the  heavy  eyelids  that  could  never 
sleep.  He  looked  up  ;  his  own  shadow 
was  silently  gazing  down  upon  both  of 
them. 

Paul  leapt  to  his  feet  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  Surely  the  spirit  of  his  mother  still 
inhabited  the  deserted  chamber.  Surely 
this  was  the  shadow  that  had  driven  her 
away.  Big  drops  of  sweat  rolled  in  beads 
from  his  forehead.  He  went  out  of  the 
house.  Heavy  black  clouds  were  adrift  in 
a  stormy  sky  ;  behind  them,  the  bright 
moon  was  scudding. 

He  walked  among  the  naked  trees  of  the 
gaunt  wood  at  the  foot  of  Coledale,  and 
listened  to  the  short  breathings  of  the  wind 
among  the  frost- covered  boughs.  At  every 
second     step     he     gave     a     quick    glance 
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backward.  But  at  last  he  saw  the  thing 
he  looked  for  :  it  was  walking  with  him 
side  by  side,  pace  for  pace. 

He  passed  slowly  out  of  the  wood,  not 
daring  now  to  run.  The  white  fell  rose 
sheer  uj)  to  the  grim  grey  crags,  that  hung 
in  shaggy,  snowy  masses  over  the  black 
seams  of  the  ravines  :  and  the  moon's  lio^ht 
rested  on  them  for  an  instant.  Without 
thought  or  aim  he  began  to  climb.  The 
ascent  was  perilous  at  any  hour  to  any 
foot  save  that  of  the  mountaineer.  The 
exertion  and  the  watchfulness  banished  the 
vision,  and  his  liberated  mind  turned  to 
Greta.  What  was  life  itself  now  without 
Greta's  love?  N^othing  but  a  succession  of 
days.  She  Avas  the  saviour  of  his  outcast 
state  ;  she  was  his  life's  spring,  whence  the 
waters  of  content  mii^ht  flow.  And  a  flood 
of  emotion  came  over  him,  and  in  his  heart 
he  blessed  her.  It  was  then  that  on  that 
gaunt  headland  he  seemed  to  see  her  at  his 
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side.    But  between  them,  and  dividing  them, 
stalked  the  spectre  of  himself. 

All  to  the  east  was  dense  gloom,  save 
where  the  pulsating  red  of  the  smelting 
house  burned  in  the  distance.  With  no  rest 
for  his  foot,  Paul  walked  in  the  direction  of 
the  light.  And  the  shadow  of  his  face 
walked  with  him.  As  the  wind  went  by 
him  it  whistled  in  his  ear,  and  it  sounded 
in  that  solitude  like  the  low  cry  of  the  thing 
at  his  side. 

Old  Laird  Fisher  was  at  his  w^ork  of 
wheeling  the  refuse  of  the  ore  from  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  and  shooting  it  down  the 
bank.  The  glow  of  the  hot  stone  in  the 
iron  barrow  that  he  trundled  was  reflected 
in  sharp  white  lights  on  his  wrinkled  face. 
*Is'ta  theer.  Mister  Paul?'  he  said,  catching 
his  breath  and  coughing  amid  the  smoke, 
and  shoutino'  between  the  o;usts  of  wind. 
The  slow  beat  of  the  engine  and  the  clank  of 
the  chain  of  the  caa'e  in  the  shaft  deadened 
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the  wind's  shrill  whistle.  The  smoke  from 
the  bank  shot  up  and  swirled  away  like  a 
long  flight  of  swallows. 

Standing  there  the  vision  troubled  him  no 
longer.  It  had  been  merely  a  waking  phan- 
tasy, bred  of  what  Greta  said  she  saw^  in  the 
snow,  and  heightened  by  the  shock  to  his 
nerves  caused  by  his  mother's  departure. 
The  sight  of  Matthew  helped  to  beat  it  off. 
His  submissive  face  Avas  the  sign  of  his 
broken  spirit.  A  tempest  had  torn  up  his 
only  hold  on  the  earth.  He  was  but  a  poor 
naked  trunk  flung  on  the  ground,  without 
power  of  growth  or  grip  of  the  soil.  He 
was  old  and  he  had  no  hope.  Yet  he  lived 
on  and  worked  submissively.  Paul's  own 
case  was  different.  Destiny  had  dashed  him 
in  unknown  seas  against  unseen  rocks.  But 
he  w*as  young,  he  had  the  power  of  life,  and 
the  stimulus  of  love.  Yet  here  he  was  the 
prey  to  an  idle  fancy,  tortured  by  an  agony 
of  fear. 
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*  Good-night  to  you,  Matthew  I'  he  shouted 
cheerily  above  the  wind,  and  went  away  into 
the  night.  He  would  go  home  and  sleep 
the  fever  out  of  his  blood ;  he  took  the 
road ;  and  as  he  went  the  monotonous 
engine-throb  died  off  behind  him.  He  passed 
through  the  village ;  the  street  was  empty, 
and  it  echoed  loud  to  the  sound  of  his  footfall. 
Large  shadows  fell  about  him  when  for  an 
instant  the  moon  shot  clear  of  a  cloud.  A 
light  burned  in  a  cottage  window.  Poor  Mrs. 
Truesdale's  sick  life  was  within  that  sleep- 
less chamber  lingering  out  its  last  days. 
The  wind  fell  to  silence  at  one  moment, 
and  then  a  child's  little  cry  came  out  to 
him  in  the  night. 

He  walked  on,  and  plunged  again  into 
the  darkness  of  the  road  beyond.  The 
dogs  were  howling  at  the  distant  Gliyll.  A 
fibrous  sable  cloud  floated  in  the  sky,  and 
at  its  back  the  moon  sailed.  It  was  like 
black  hair  silvered  with  grey.     But  on  one 
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spot  on  the  road  before  him  the  moon  shone 
clear  and  white.  The  place  fascinated  him 
like  a  star.  He  quickened  his  pace  until  he 
came  into  the  moon's  open  light.  Then  it 
turned  to  an  ashy  tint  :  it  lay  over  the 
churchyard.  His  father's  grave  was  only  a 
few  paces  from  the  road. 

What  unseen  povver  had  drawn  him  there  ? 
Was  it  meant  that  he  should  understand 
that  all  the  stings  that  fate  had  in  store  for 
him  were  to  be  in  some  unsearchable  way 
the  refuse  of  his  father's  deed  ?  His  mind 
went  back  to  the  night  of  his  father's  death. 
He  thought  of  his  mother's  confession — a 
confession  more  terrible  to  make,  more  fear- 
ful to  listen  to,  than  a  mother  ever  made 
before  or  a  son  ever  heard.  And  now 
again  was  the  disaster  of  this  very  night 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  destiny  ? 

Let  no  man  compare  the  withering  effects 
of  a  father's  curse  with  the  blasting  influence 
of  a  father's   sin.     If  the  wrath  of  Provi- 
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dence  should  fail  in  its  stern  and  awful 
retribution,  the  world  in  its  mercy  would 
not  forget  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  must 
be  visited  upon  the  children. 

Paul  opened  the  lych-gate  and  entered 
the  churchyard.  The  night  dew  on  his 
cheeks  was  not  colder  than  his  tears  as  he 
knelt  by  his  father's  grave.  Turbid  waves 
of  agony  rolled  over  him.  At  one  instant 
he  cursed  the  world  and  the  world's  cruel 
law^  Then  there  stole  into  his  heart  a 
poison  that  corroded  its  dearest  memory  : 
he  thought  of  his  father  with  bitter- 
ness. 

At  that  moment  a  strange  awe  crept  over 
him.  He  knew^,  though  still  only  by  the 
eyes  of  his  mind,  that  the  vision  had  re- 
turned. He  knew  it  was  standino^  ao^ainst 
the  night- sky  as  a  ghastly  headstone  to  the 
grave.  But  when  he  raised  his  eyes,  wdiat 
he  saw  was  more  terrible.  The  face  was 
before  him,  but  it  was  a  dead  face  now\    He 
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saw  his  own  corpse  stretched  out  on  his 
father's  grave. 

His  head  fell  on  to  the  cold  sods.  He  lay 
like  tlie  dead  on  the  grave  of  the  dead. 
Then  he  knew  that  it  was  ordered  above 
that  the  cloud  of  his  father's  sin  should 
darken  his  days ;  that  through  all  the  range 
and  change  of  life  he  was  to  be  the  lonely 
slave  of  a  sin  not  his  own.  His  fate  was 
sin  inherited,  and  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

Was  it  strange  that  at  that  moment,  when 
all  the  earth  seemed  gloomed  by  the  shadow 
of  a  curse  that  lay  blackest  over  him — 
when  reverence  for  a  father's  memory  and 
love  learned  at  a  mother's  knee  were 
deadened  by  a  sense  of  irremediable  wrong 
— was  it  strange  that  there  and  then  peace 
fell  on  him  like  a  dove  from  heaven  ? 

Orphaned  in  one  hour — now,  and  not  till 
now — foredoomed  to  writhe  like  a  worm 
amid  the  dust  of  the  world — the  man  in 
him  arose  and  shook  off  its  fear. 
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It  was  because  lie  came  to  know — rude 
man  as  he  was,  unlettered,  but  strong  of 
soul — that  there  is  a  power  superior  to  fate, 
that  the  stormiest  sea  has  its  master,  that 
the  waif  that  is  cast  by  the  roughest  wave 
on  the  loneliest  shore  is  yet  seen  and 
known. 

And  the  voice  of  an  angel  seemed  to 
whisper  in  his  heart  the  story  of  Hagar  and 
her  son  ;  how  the  boy  was  the  firstborn  of 
his  father ;  how  the  second-born  became  the 
heir ;  how  the  woman  and  son  were  turned 
away ;  how  they  were  nigh  to  death  in  the 
desert ;  and  how  at  last  the  cry  came  from 
heaven,  '  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lad  where  he  is.' 

The  horror  of  the  vision  had  gone.  It 
would  come  back  no  more.  Paul  walked 
home,  went  up  to  his  own  room,  and  slept 
peacefully. 

When  he  awoke  the  pink  and  yellow  rose 
of  a  wintry  sunrise  bloomed  over  the  head 
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of  the  Eel  Crags.  The  tinkle  of  the  anvil 
came  from  across  the  vale.  Sheep  were 
bleating  high  up  on  the  frost-nipped  side  of 
the  fell.  The  echo  of  the  axe  could  be 
heard  from  the  wood,  and  the  muffled  low- 
ing of  the  kine  from  the  shippon  in  the  yard 
behind.  The  harsh  scrape  of  Natt's  clogs 
was  on  the  gravel.  A  robin  with  full  throat 
perched  on  the  window-ledge  and  warbled 
cheerily. 

Last  night  was  gone  from  him  for  all 
eternity.  Before  him  was  the  day,  the 
world,  and  life. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

That  clay — the  day  before  the  wedding — all 
the  gossiping  tongues  in  Newlands  were 
cackling  from  morning  till  night.  Natt  had 
been  sent  round  the  dale  with  invitations 
addressed  to  statesmen,  their  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters.  Parson  Christian  himself 
made  the  round  of  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

'  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you," 
but  not  everywhere,  and  not  often  in  Can  a 
of  Galilee,'  he  said  to  Greta  on  setting  out. 

And  the  people  of  the  highways  and 
hedges  were  nothing  loth  to  come  in  to  the 
feast.  '  Good  luck  to  the  weddiners!'  they 
said,  '  and  may  they  never  lick  a  lean 
poddish-stick.' 

VOL.  II.  25 
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There  was  not  much  work  done  in  the 
valley  that  day.  The  richest  heiress  on  the 
country-side  was  about  to  be  married  to  the 
richest  statesman  in  the  dale.  On  the  eve 
of  such  an  event  it  was  labour  enough  to 
drop  in  at  the  Flying  Horse  and  discuss 
"mathematics.  The  general  problem  was 
one  in  simple  addition,  namely,  how  much 
Paul  Ritson  would  be  worth  when  he 
married  Greta  Lowther.  And  more  than 
once  that  day  twice  two  made  a  prodigious 
five. 

The  frost  continued,  and  the  roads  were 
crisp.  Heavy  rains  had  preceded  the  frost, 
and  the  river  that  ran  down  the  middle  of 
the  valley  had  overflowed  the  meadows  to 
the  width  of  a  wide  carriage-way.  This  was 
now  a  road  of  ice  five  miles  long,  smooth  as 
glass,  and  all  but  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 

Abraham  Strong,  the  carpenter,  had  been 
ordered  to  take  the  wheels  off  a  disused 
landau  and  fix  instead  two  keels  of  wood 
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beneath  the  axles.  This  improvised  sledge, 
after  it  had  been  shod  in  steel  by  the  black- 
smith, was  to  play  a  part  in  to-morrow's 
ceremony. 

Early  in  the  day  Brother  Peter  was 
despatched  to  the  town  to  fetch  Mr.  Bonni- 
thorne.  The  four  miles  jom^ney  afoot 
seemed  to  him  a  bigger  candle  than  the 
entire  game  was  worth. 

'  Don't  know  as  I  see  wdiat  the  lass  wants 
mair  nor  she's  got,'  he  told  himself  grumpily, 
as  he  plodded  along  the  road.  '  AVhat  call 
has  she  for  a  man?  Hasn't  she  two  of  'em 
as  she  is  ?  I  made  her  comfortable  enouo*h 
myself.     But  lasses  are  varra  ficklesome.' 

Mr.  Bonnithorne  gathered  enough  from 
Brother  Peter  s  *  Don't  know  as  there's  not 
a  wedding  in  t'  wind/  to  infer  what  was 
afoot.  Hugh  Ritson  was  away  from  home, 
and  his  brother  Paul  was  avaiUno-  himself 
of  his  absence  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed. 

25—2 
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This  was  the  inference  with  which  Mr. 
Bonnithorne  had  walked  from  the  town  ; 
but  before  reaching  the  vicarage  he  en- 
countered Paul  himself,  who  was  even  then 
on  the  way  to  his  office.  Few  words  passed 
between  them.  Indeed,  the  young  dalesman 
was  civil  and  no  more.  He  gave  scant 
courtesy,  but  then  he  also  gave  something 
that  was  more  substantial,  and  the  severity  of 
the  lawyer's  cynicism  relaxed.  Paul  handed 
Mr.  Bonnithorne,  without  comment,  the 
deed  drawn  up  in  London.  Mr.  Bonni- 
thorne glanced  at  it,  pocketed  it,  and 
smiled.  His  sense  of  Paul's  importance  as 
a  dangerous  man  sank  to  nothing  at  that 
moment.    They  parted  without  more  words. 

Parson  Christian  got  home  towards 
evening,  dead  beaten  with  fatigue.  He 
found  the  lawyer  waiting  for  him.  The 
marriage  had  been  big  in  his  eyes  all  day, 
and  other  affairs  very  little. 

^  So  you  shall  give  her  away,  Mr.  Bonni- 
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thorne,'  he  said,  without  superfluous  preface 
of  any  kind. 

'  I — I  ?'  said  Mr.  Bonnithorne,  with  ele- 
vated brows. 

*  Who  has  more  right  ?'  said  the  parson. 

'  \Yell,  you  know,  you — you ' 

'  ^le  !  ^ay,  I  must  marry  them.  It  is 
3^ou  for  the  other  duty.' 

^  You  see,  Mr.  Christian,  if  you  think  of 
it,  I  am — I  am ' 

'  You  are  her  father's  old  friend.  There, 
let  us  look  on  it  as  settled.' 

The  lawyer  looked  on  it  as  awkward. 
'  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Christian,  I'd 
— Td  rather  not.' 

The  old  parson  lifted  two  astonished  eyes, 
and  gazed  at  Mr.  Bonnithorne  over  the  rims 
of  his  spectacles.  The  lawyer's  uneasiness 
increased.  *  Odd,  isn't  it  ?'  he  said  with 
his  conventional  smile. 

'  Very,'  said  the  parson. 

Then  Parson  Christian  remembered  that 
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only  a  little  while  ago  Mr.  Bonnithorne  had 
oiFered  reasons  why  Paul  should  not  marry 
Greta.  They  were  rather  too  secular,  those 
same  reasons,  but  no  doubt  they  had  ap- 
pealed honestly  to  his  mind  as  a  friend  of 
Greta's  family. 

'  Paul  and  Greta  are  going  away/  said 
the  parson. 

^  So  I  judged.' 

'  They  go  to  Victoria,  to  farm  there/  con- 
tinued the  parson. 

'  On  Greta's  money/  added  the  lawyer. 

Parson  Christian  looked  again  over  the 
rims  of  his  spectacles.  Then  for  once  his 
frank  and  mellow  face  annexed  a  reflection 
of  the  curl  on  the  lawyer's  lip.  '  Do  you 
know/  he  said,  '  it  never  once  came  into  my 
simple  old  pate  to  ask  which  would  find  the 
dross  and  which  the  honest  labour  ?' 

Mr.  Bonnithorne  winced.  The  simple  old 
pate  could,  on  occasion,  be  more  than  a 
match  for  his  own  wise  head. 
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^  Seeing  that  I  shall  marry  her,  I  think 
it  will  be  expected  that  you  should  give  her 
to  her  husband  ;  but  if  you  have  an  objec- 
tion  ' 

'  An  objection  ?'  Mr.  Bonnithorne  inter- 
rupted, '  I  don't  know  that  my  feeling  is  so 
serious  as  that.' 

'  Then  let  us  leave  it  there,  and  you'll 
decide  in  the  morning,'  said  Parson  Chris- 
tian. 

So  they  left  it  there,  and  Mr.  Bonnithorne, 
the  dear  friend  of  the  family,  made  haste  to 
the  telegraph  office,  and  sent  this  telegram 
to  Hugh  Ritson  in  London  :  '  They  are 
to  be  married  to-morrow.  If  you  have 
anything  imperative  to  say,  write  to-night. 
Or  come.' 

Paul  and  Greta  saw  each  other  only  for 
five  minutes  that  day  amid  the  general 
hubbub  ;  but  their  few  words  were  preg- 
nant with  serious  issues.  Beneath  the 
chorus    of  their  hearts'  joy  there  was    an 
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undersong  of  discord ;    and  neither   knew 
of  the  other's  perplexity. 

Greta  was  thinking  of  Hugh  Ritson's 
mysterious  threat.  Whether  or  not  Hugh 
had  the  power  of  preventing  their  marriage 
was  a  question  of  less  consequence  to  Greta 
at  this  moment  than  the  other  question  of 
whether  or  not  she  could  tell  Paul  what 
Hugh  had  said.  As  the  day  wore  on,  her 
uncertainty  became  feverish.  If  she  spoke, 
she  must  reveal — what  hitherto  she  had 
partly  hidden — the  importunity  and  un- 
brotherly  disloyalty  of  Hugh's  love.  She 
must  also  awaken  fresh  distress  in  Paul's 
mind,  already  overburdened  with  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  mother.  Probably  Paul  would 
be  powerless  to  interpret  his  brother's 
strange  language.  And  if  he  should  be 
puzzled,  the  more  he  must  be  pained.  Per- 
haps Hugh  Ritson's  threat  was  nothing  but 
the  outburst  of  a  distempered  spirit — the 
noise  of  a  bladder  that  is  emptying  itself 
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Still,  Greta's  nervousness  increased ;  no 
reason,  no  sophistry  could  allay  it.  She 
felt  like  a  blind  man  who  knows  by  the 
current  of  air  on  his  face  that  he  has  reached 
two  street  crossings,  and  cannot  decide 
which  turn  to  take. 

Paul,  on  his  part,  had  a  grave  question 
to  revolve.     He  was  thinking  whether  it 
was  the  act  of  an  honourable  man  to  let 
Greta  marry  him  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  his  father's  legitimate  son. 
Yet  he  could  never  tell  her.     The  oath  he 
had  taken  over  his  father's  body  must  seal 
his  lips  for  ever.     His  mother's  honour  was 
wrapped  up  in  that  oath.     Break  the  one, 
and    the    other    was    no    longer    inviolate. 
True,  it  Avould  be  to  Greta,  and  Greta  alone, 
and  she  and  he  were  one.     True,  too,  his 
mother  was  now  dead  to  the  world.     But 
the  oath  was  rigid. 

'  Never  to  reveal  to  any  human  soul  by 
word  or  deed  his  act  or  her  shame.'     He 
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had  sworn  it,  and  lie  must  keep  it.  The 
conflict  of  emotion  was  terrible.  Love  was 
dragging  him  one  way,  and  love  the  other. 
Honour  said  yes,  and  honour  said  no.  His 
heart's  first  thought  was  to  tell  Greta  every- 
thing, to  keep  nothing  back  from  her  whose 
heart's  last  thought  was  his.  But  the 
secret  of  his  birth  must  lie  as  a  dead  and 
speechless  thing  within  him. 

If  it  was  not  the  act  of  an  honourable  man 
to  let  Greta  marry  him  in  ignorance  of  his 
birth,  there  was  only  one  escape  from  the 
dishonour — not  to  let  her  marry  him  at  all. 
If  they  married  the  oath  must  be  kept.  If 
the  oath  were  kept  the  marriage  might  be 
dishonoured — it  could  not  be  the  unreserved 
and  complete  union  of  soul  with  soul,  heart 
with  heart,  mind  with  mind,  which  true 
marriacre  meant.     It  would  be  lavino^  the 

O  I/O 

treasure  at  the  altar  and  keeping  back  part 
of  the  price. 

Paul  Avas  not  a  man  of  subtle  intellect, 
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or  perhaps  such  reflections  would  have 
troubled  him  too  deeply.  Love  was  above 
everything,  and  to  give  up  Greta  vs^as  im- 
possible. If  Circumstance  was  the  evil 
genius  of  a  man's  life,  should  it  be  made  the 
god  of  it  also  ? 

At  all  hazards  Paul  meant  to  marr}^ 
Greta.  And  after  all,  what  did  this  question 
of  honour  amount  to  ?  It  was  a  mere 
phantasm.  AVhat  did  it  matter  to  Greta 
whether  he  were  high  or  basely  born? 
Should  he  love  her  less  or  more?  AVould 
he  be  less  or  more  worthy  of  her  love  ? 
And  how  was  his  birth  base?  Not  in  God's 
eyes,  for  God  had  heard  the  voice  of  Hagar's 
son.  Only  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And 
what  did  that  mean?  It  meant  that 
whether  birth  was  high  or  base  depended 
one  part  on  virtue  and  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  parts  on  money.  AVhere  had 
half  the  world's  titled  great  ones  sprung 
from  ?     Not — like  him — from  their  father 
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and  their  father's  fathers  ;  but  from  a 
monarch's  favourite. 

Thus  Paul  reasoned  with  himself  at  this 
juncture.  Whether  he  was  wholly  right  or 
wholly  wrong,  or  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong,  concerns  us  not  at  all.  It  was 
natural  that  such  a  man  in  such  a  place  at 
such  an  hour  should  decide  once  for  all  to 
say  not  a  word  to  Greta.  It  was  just  as 
natural  that  his  reticence  should  produce 
the  long  series  of  incidents  still  to  be  re- 
corded. 

Thus  it  was  that  not  a  word  was  said 
between  them  of  what  lay  nearest  to  the 
hearts  of  both. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

The  morning  was  brilliant — a  vigorous^ 
lusty  young  day,  such  as  can  awake  from 
the  sleep  of  the  night  only  in  winter  and  in 
the  north.  The  sun  shone  on  the  white 
frost  ;  the  air  was  hazy  enough  to  make 
the  perspective  of  the  fells  more  sharj), 
and  leave  a  halo  of  mystery  to  hang  over 
every  distant  peak  and  play  about  every 
tree. 

The  Ghyll  was  early  astir,  and  in  every 
nook  and  corner  full  of  the  buzz  of 
gossip. 

'  Well,  things  is  at  a  pass  for  sure.'  '  And 
never  no  axings  nowther.'  '  And  all  cock- 
a-hoop,  and  no  waiting  for  the  mistress  to 
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come  back.'  '  Shaf,  what  matter  about 
the  mistress  —  she's  no' but  a  kill -joy. 
There'd  be  no  merry -neet  an'  she  were  at 
home.'  '  Well,  I  is  fair  maizelt  'at  he  won't 
wait  for  Master  Hugh — his  awn  brother, 
thoo  knows.'  '  What,  lass,  clusta  think  as 
he  wad  do  owt  at  the  durdum  to -neet  ? 
Maybe  tha's  reckoning  on  takin'  a  step  wi' 
him,  eh  ?'  '  And  if  I  z'§,  it's  nowt  sa 
strange.'  '  Weel,  I  wadna  be  for  saying 
tha's  aiming  too  high,  for  I  mind  me  of  a 
laal  lass  once  as  they  called  Mercy  Fisher, 
and  folks  did  say  as  somebody  were  partial 
to  her.'  '  Hod  thy  tongue  about  [the  bit 
thing;  don't  thoo  misliken  me  to  sec  a 
stromp.' 

Kesplendent  in  a  blue  cloth  coat,  light 
check  trousers,  a  flowered  yellow  silk  waist- 
coat, and  a  white  felt  hat,  ^att  was  flying 
up  and  down  stairs  to  and  from  Paul's 
room.  Paul  himself  had  not  yet  been  seen. 
Rumour  in  the  kitchen  whispered  that  he 
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had  hardly  taken  the  trouble  to  dress,  and 
had  not  even  been  at  the  pains  to  shave. 
Natt  had  more  than  once  protested  his 
belief  that  his  master  meant  to  be  married 
in  his  shirt-sleeves.  N'othing  but  'papers 
and  pens  and  sealing-wax  and  things  '  had 
he  asked  for. 

Outside  the  Vicarage  a  motley  group  had 
gathered. 

There  was  John  Proudfoot,  the  black- 
smith, uncommonly  awkward  in  a  frock 
coat  and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  that  sat 
on  his  great  hands  like  a  clout  on  a  pitch- 
fork. Dick,  the  miller,  was  there  too,  with 
Giles  Raisley,  the  miner  ;  and  Job  Sheep- 
shanks (by  the  way  of  treaty  of  peace) 
stood  stroking  the  tangled  mane  of  Gub- 
blum  Oglethor^^e's  pony.  Children  hung 
on  the  fence^  women  gathered  about 
the  gate,  dogs  capered  on  the  path.  Gub- 
blum  himself  had  been  in  the  house, 
and  now  came  out  accompanied   by  Brother 
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Peter  Ward  and  a  huge  black  jug.  The 
jug  was  passed  round  with  distinct  satis- 
faction. 

'  Is  the  laal  man  ever  coming?'  said  Gub- 
blum,  smacking  his  lips  and  taking  a  swift 
survey  of  the  road. 

*Why,  here  he  is  at  sec  a  skufter  as'll 
brak'  his  shins.' 

At  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  breathless, 
clad  in  a  long  coat  whose  tails  almost  swept 
the  ground,  grasping  a  fiddle  in  one  hand 
and  a  paper  in  the  other,  Tom  o'  Dint  came 
hurrying  up. 

*  Tha's  here  at  last,  Tom,  ma  man. 
Teem  a  glass  into  him,  Peter,  and  let's  mak 
a  start.' 

'  Ye  see  I's  two  men,  I  is,'  said  the  small 
man  apologetically.  '  I  had  my  rounds 
with  my  letters  to  do  first,  and  business  afore 
pleasure,  you  knows.' 

'  Pleasure  afore  business,  say  I,'  cried 
Gubblum.     '  Never   let   yer   wark   get  the 
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upper  hand  o'  yer  wages  —  tliems  my 
maxims/ 

Two  coaches  came  up  at  the  moment, 
having  driven  four  miles  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  four  furlongs. 

John  Proudfoot,  without  needless  courtesy, 
took  the  fiddler-postman  by  the  neck  of  his 
coat  and  the  garment  beneath  its  tails,  and 
swung  him,  fiddle  and  all,  on  to  the  saddle 
of  the  pony,  and  held  him  there  a  moment, 
steadying  him  like  a  sack  with  an  open 
mouth. 

^  Sit  thee  there  as  stiddy  as  a  broody 
hen  ;  and  now  let's  mak'  shift,'  said  the 
blacksmith. 

'  But  I  must  go  inside  first,'  said  the 
fiddler  ;  '  I've  a  letter  for  Lawyer  Bonni- 
thorne.' 

'  Shaf  on  thee  and  thy  letter.  Away  with 
thee.     Deliver  it  at  the  church  door/ 

The  men  dropped  into  a  single  file,  with 
Tom  o^  Dint  riding  at  their  head,  and  Gub- 
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blum  walking  by  the  pony's  side  and  hold- 
ing the  reins. 

'  Strike  up/  shouted  Job  Sheepshanks. 
*  Ista  ever  gaen  to  begin '?' 

Then  the  fiddler  shouldered  his  fiddle, 
and.  fell  to,  and  the  first  long  sweeps  of  his 
wedding-march  awoke  the  echoes  of  the 
vale. 

The  women  and  children  followed  the 
procession  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then 
returned  to  see  the  wedding-party  enter  the 
coaches. 

Inside  the  Vicarage  all  was  noise  and 
bustle.  Greta  was  quiet  enough,  and 
ready  to  set  out  at  any  time,  but  a  bevy 
of  gay  young  daleswomen  were  grouped 
about  her,  trying  to  persuade  her  to  change 
her  brown  broche  dress  for  a  pale -blue  silk, 
to  have  some  hothouse  plants  in  her  hair, 
and  at  least  to  wear  a  veil.  '  And  mind 
you  keep  up  heart,  darling,  and  sj)eak  out 
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your  responses ;  and,  dearest,  don't  cry 
until  the  parson  gets  to  "God  bless  you!" 
Greta  received  all  this  counsel  with  equal 
thanks.  She  listened  to  it,  affected  to 
approve  of  it,  and  ignored  it.  Her  face 
betrayed  anxiety.  She  hardly  understood 
her  own  fears,  but  whenever  the  door 
opened,  and  a  fresh  guest  entered,  she  knew 
that  her  heart  leapt  to  her  mouth. 

Parson  Christian  stood  near  her  in  silk 
gaiters  and  a  coat  that  had  been  old- 
fashioned  even  in  his  youth.  But  his 
Jovian  gray  head  and  fine  old  face,  beauti- 
ful in  its  mellowness  and  childlike  simpli- 
city, made  small  demand  of  dress.  He 
patted  Greta's  hair  sometimes  with  the 
affectionate  gesture  that  might  be  grateful 
to  a  fondled  child. 

Mr.  Bonnithorne  arrived  early,  in  a 
white  waistcoat  and  coat  adorned  by  a 
flower.  His  brave  apparel  was  scarcely  in 
keeping   Avith   the   anxiety  written   on  his 
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face.  He  could  not  sit  for  more  than  a 
moment  in  tlie  same  seat.  He  was  up  and 
down,  walking  to  and  fro,  looking'  out  of 
the  window,  and  diving  for  papers  into  his 
pocket. 

The  procession,  headed  by  Tom  o'  Dint, 
had  not  long  been  gone  when  word  was 
given,  and  the  party  took  to  the  coaches 
and  set  off  at  a  trot.  Then  the  group  of 
women  at  the  gate  separated  witli  many  a 
sapient  comment. 

'  Weel,  he's  gitten  a  bonny  lass  for  sure.' 
'  And  many  a  sadder  thing  med  happen 
to  her,  too.^ 

The  village  lay  midivay  between  the 
Yicarage  and  the  church,  and  the  fiddler 
and  his  company  marched  through  it  to  a 
brisk  tune,  bringing  fifty  pairs  of  curious 
eyes  to  the  windows  and  the  doors.  Tom 
o'  Dint  sat  erect  in  the  saddle,  playing 
vigorously,  and   when   a  burst  of  cheering 
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Hailed  the  procession  as  it  passed  a  group 
of  topers  gathered  outside  the  Flying- 
Horse,  Tom  accepted  it  as  a  tribute  to  his 
playing,  and  bowed  his  head  with  becoming 
dignity  and  without  undue  familiarity, 
always  remembering  that  courtesy  comes 
after  art,  as  a  true  artiste  is  in  loyalty 
bound  to  do. 

Once  or  twice  the  pony  slipped  its  foot 
on  the  frosty  road,  and  then  Tom  was  fain 
to  abridge  a  movement  in  music  and  make 
a  movement  in  gymnastics  towards  grasping 
the  front  of  the  saddle. 

But  all  went  w^ell  until  the  company 
came  within  fifty  paces  of  the  church  door, 
and  there  a  river  crossed  the  road.  Beins; 
shallow  and  very  swift,  the  river  had 
escaped  the  grip  of  the  frost  and  slip]3ed 
throu2;h  its  fino^ers.  There  was  a  foot- 
bridge  on  one  side,  and  the  men  behind  the 
fiddler  fell  out  of  line  to  cross  by  it. 
■  Gubblum  dropped  the  reins  and  followed 
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them  ;  but,  as  bridges  are  not  made  for  the 
traffic  of  ponies,  Tom  o'  Dint  was  bound  to 
go  through  the  water.  Never  interrupting 
the  sweep  and  swirl  of  the  march  he  was 
playing,  he  gave  the  pony  a  prod  with  his 
foot,  and  it  plunged  in.  But  scarcely  had 
it  taken  two  steps  and  reached  the  depth  of 
its  knees,  when,  from  the  intenser  cold,  or 
from  coming  sharply  against  a  submerged 
stone,  or  from  indignation  at  the  fiddler's 
prod,  or  from  the  occult  cause  known  as 
pure  devilment,  it  shied  up  its  back  legs 
and  tossed  down  its  tousled  head,  and 
pitched  the  musician  head-foremost  into  the 
stream. 

Amid  a  burst  of  derisive  cheers  Tom  o' 
Dint  was  drawn  wet  as  a  sack  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  his  fiddle  was  rescued  from 
a  rapid  voyage  down  the  river. 

Now,  the  untoward  adventure  had  the 
good  effect  of  reducing  the  fiddler's  sense 
of  the  importance  of  his  artistic  function, 
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and  bringing  him  back  to  consciousness  of 
his  prosaic  duties  as  postman.  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  feeling  as  if  he  had 
dipped  it  into  a  bag  of  eels,  and  drew  out 
the  lawyer's  letter.  It  was  wet,  and  the 
ink  of  the  superscription  was  beginning  to 
run. 

Tom  o'  Dint  also  beo^an  to  run.  Fearino^ 
trouble,  he  left  his  unsympathetic  cronies, 
hurried  on  to  the  church,  went  into  the 
vestry,  where  he  knew  there  would  be  a 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  dry  the  letter.  The 
water  had  softened  the  gum,  and  the  en- 
velope had  opened. 

*  So  much  the  mair  easier  dried,'  thought 
Tom,  and,  nothing  loth,  he  drew  out  the 
letter,  unfolded  it,  and  held  it  to  the 
fire. 

The  paper  was  smoking  with  the  heat, 
and  so  was  Tom,  when  he  heard  carriage 
wheels  without,  and  then  a  mighty  hubbub, 
and  loud  voices  mentioning  his  own  name 
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without  reverence  :  '  Where's  that  clot-head 
of  a  fiddler?'  and  sundry  other  dubious 
allusions. 

Tom  knew  that  he  ought  to  be  at  the 
gate  striking  up  a  merry  tune  to  welcome 
the  bride.  But  then  the  letter  was  not  dry. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Tom 
spread  the  paper  and  envelope  on  the 
fender,  intending  to  return  for  them,  and 
dashed  oiF  with  his  fiddle  to  the  discharge 
of  his  artistic  duty. 

As  Tom  o'  Dint  left  the  vestry,  Parson 
Christian  entered  it.  The  parson  saw  the 
papers  on  his  fender,  picked  them  up,  and 
in  all  innocence  read  them.     The  letter  fan 

as  follows  : 

'Morley's  Hotel, 

'  Trafalgar  Square, 

Nov.  28.    ■ 

*  Dear  Bonnithorne, 

^  The  man  who  was  in  Newlands  is 
Paul  Lowther,  Greta's  half-brother.  Paul 
Eitson  is  my  own  brother,  my  father's  son. 
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Keep  this  to  yourself  as  you  value  your 
salvation,  your  pride,  or  your  jDurse,  or 
whatever  else  you  hold  most  dear.  Send 
me  by  wire  to-day  the  name  of  their  hotel 
in  London,  the  time  of  their  train  south ^ 
and  who,  if  any,  are  with  them. 
'  Yours, 

*HUGH  RiTSOK 

^P.S. — The  girl  Mercy  will  be  trouble- 
some.' 

The  parson  had  scarcely  time  to  under- 
stand the  words  he  read,  when  he,  too,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  vestry.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  met  at  the  church  door. 
It  was  usual  to  receive  them  at  the  altar 
with  music.  The  fiddler's  function  was  at 
an  end  for  the  present.  Parson  Christian 
could  not  allow  the  fiddle  to  be  heard  in 
church.  There  a  less  secular  instrument 
was  required.  The  church  was  too  poor 
for  an  organ ;  it  had  not  yet  reached  the 
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dignity  of  an  harmonium  ;  but  it  had  an 
accordion,  and  among  the  parson's  offices 
was  the  office  of  accordionist.  So,  throwing 
his  gown  over  his  head,  he  walked  into  the 
church,  stepped  into  the  pulpit,  whipped  up 
his  instrument  from  the  shelf  where  he  kept 
it,  and  began  to  play. 

ISTow  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Bonnithorne  in 
his  legal  capacity  held  certain  documents 
for  signature,  and  having  accompanied  the 
bride  to  the  altar  rail,  he  hurried  to  deposit 
them  in  the  vestry.  The  gloom  had  still  hung 
heavy  on  his  brow  as  he  entered  the  church. 
He  was  brooding  over  a  letter  that  he  had 
expected  and  had  not  received.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  present  hunger  for  a  letter  that 
made  his  eye  light  first  on  the  one  which 
the  fiddler-postman  had  left  to  dry.  The 
parson  had  dropped  it  on  the  mantelshelf. 
At  a  glance  Mr.  Bonnithorne  saw  it  was  his 
own. 

Tom  o'  Dint  had  been  compelled  to  come 
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up  the  aisle  at  the  tail  of  the  wedding-party. 
He  saw  Mr.  Bonnithorne,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  go  into  the  vestry.  Dripping 
wet  as  he  was,  and  with  chattering  teeth, 
the  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead.  '  Dear}'' 
me,  what  sec  a  char-acter  will  I  have  ?'  he 
muttered.  He  elbowed  and  edged  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  got  into  the  vestry 
at  last.  But  he  was  too  late.  With  an  eye 
that  struck  lightning  into  the  meek  face  of 
the  fiddler,  Mr.  Bonnithorne  demanded  an 
explanation. 

The  request  was  complied  with. 

*  And  who  has  been  in  the  room  since 
you  left  it  ? 

*  Nay,  nobody,  sir.' 
^  Sure  of  that?' 

*  For  sure,'  said  Tom. 

Mr.  Bonnithorne's countenance  brightened. 
He  had  read  the  letter,  and,  believing  that 
no  one  else  had  read  it,  he  was  satisfied. 
He  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
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'  Maybe  I  may  finish  drying  it,  sir,'  said 
Tom  o'  Dint. 

The  lawyer  gave  a  contemptuous  snort 
and  turned  on  his  heel. 

When  Paul  walked  with  a  firm  step  up 
the  aisle,  he  looked  fi^esh  and  composed. 
His  dress  was  simple  ;  his  eyes  were  clear 
and  bright,  and  his  wavy  brown  hair  fell 
back  fi:'om  a  smooth  and  peaceful  brow. 

Greta  at  Paul's  side  looked  less  at  ease. 
The  clouds  still  huno^  over  her  face.     Her 
eyes  turned  at  intervals  to  the  door,  as  if 
expecting  some  new  arrival. 

The  service  was  soon  done,  and  then  the 
parson  delivered  a  homily.  It  was  short 
and  simple,  telling  how  the  good  bishop 
had  said  marriage  was  the  mother  of  the 
world,  filling  cities  and  churches  and  heaven 
itself,  whose  nursery  it  was.  Then  it 
totiched  on  the  marriage  rite. 
■  '  *  I  do  not  love  ceremonies,'  said  the  23arson, 
'for  they  are  too  often  ''devised  to  set  a 
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gloss  on  faint  deeds,"  and  there  are  sucli  of 
them  as  throw  the  thins;  they  celebrate 
farther  away  than  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope/ 

Then  he  explained  that  though  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  unknown  to  the  early 
Christians,  and  never  referred  to  in  the  old 
Bible,  where  Abraham  '  took '  Sarah  to 
wife,  and  Jacob  '  took '  Rachel,  yet  that  the 
marriage  of  the  Church  was  a  most  holy  and 
beautiful  thing,  symbolizing  the  union  of 
Christ  with  His  people.  Last  of  all,  he  spoke 
of  the  stainless  and  pious  parentage  of  both 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  warned  them  to 
keep  their  name  and  fame  unsullied,  for 
'  What  is  birth  to  man  or  woman,'  said 
the  teacher,  4f  it  shall  be  a  stain  to  his 
dead  ancestors  to  have  left  such  off- 
spring ?' 

Greta  bowed  her  head  meekly,  and  Paul 
stood,  while  the  parson  spoke,  with  absent 
eyes  fixed  on  the  tablets  on  the  wall  before 
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him,  spelling  out  mechanically  the  words  of 
the  commandments. 

In  a  few  moments  the  signatures  were 
taken,  the  bell  in  the  little  turret  was 
ringing,  and  the  company  were  trooping 
out  of  the  church.  It  was  a  rude  old 
structure,  with  great  bulges  in  the  walls, 
little  square  lead  lights,  and  open  timbers 
untrimmed  and  straight  from  the  tree. 

The  crowd  outside  had  gathered  about 
the  wheelless  landau  which  the  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  had  converted  into  a  sledge. 
On  the  box  seat  sat  Tom  o'  Dint,  his  fiddle 
in  his  hand  and  icicles  hanging  in  the  folds 
of  his  capacious  coat.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  to  return  in  this  conveyance, 
which  was  to  be  drawn  down  the  frozen 
river  by  a  score  of  young  dalesmen  shod  in 
steel.  They  took  their  seats  and  had 
almost  set  off  when  Greta  called  for  the 
parson. 

'  Parson    Christian,    Parson    Christian  !' 
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echoed  twenty  voices.  The  good  parson 
was  ringing  the  bell,  being  bell-ringer  also. 
Presently  the  brazen  tongue  ceased  wagging, 
and  Parson  Christian  re-appeared. 

'  Here's  your  seat,  parson,'  said  Paul, 
making  space. 

'  In  half  a  crack,'  replied  Parson  Chris- 
tian, pulling  a  great  key  out  of  his  pocket 
and  locking  the  church  door.  He  was 
sexton  as  well. 

Then  he  got  up  into  the  sledge,  word 
was  called,  the  fiddle  broke  out,  and  away 
they  went  for  the  river  bank.  A  minute 
more  and  they  were  flying  over  the  smooth 
ice  with  the  morning  sunlight  chasing  them, 
and  the  music  of  fifty  lusty  voices  in  their 
ears. 

They  had  the  longer  journey,  but  the}^ 
reached  the  Vicarage  as  early  as  the  coaches 
that  had  returned  by  the  road.  Then  came 
the  breakfast — a  solid  repast,  tit  for  appe- 
tites sharpened  by  the  mountain  air.     Par- 
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son  Christian  presided  in  tlie  parlour,  and 
Brother  Peter  in  the  kitchen,  the  door 
between  being  thrown  open.  The  former 
radiated  smiles  like  April  sunshine  ;  the 
latter  looked  as  sour  as  a  plum  beslimed  by 
the  earthworms,  and  *  didn't  know  as  he'd 
ever  seen  sec  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds.' 

After  the  breakfast  the  toasts,  and  up 
leapt  Mr.  Bonnithorne.  That  gentleman 
had  quite  cast  off  the  weight  of  his  anxiety. 
He  laughed  and  chaffed,  made  quips  and 
cranks. 

'  Our  lawyer  is  foreclosing,'  whispered  a 
pert  young  damsel  in  Greta's  ear.  ^  He's 
ofettins:  drunk.' 

Mr.  Bonnithorne  would  propose  *  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eitson.'  He  began  with  a  few 
hoary  and  reverent  quotations — '  Men  are 
April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they 
wed.'  This  was  capped  by  '  Maids  are 
May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky 
changes  when  they  are  wives.'     Mr.  Bonni- 
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thorne  protested  that  both  had  been  true, 
only  with  exceptions. 

Paul  thanked  the  company  in  a  dozen 
manly  and  well-chosen  phrases,  and  then 
stepped  to  the  kitchen  door  and  invited 
the  guests  over  whom  Brother  Peter  pre- 
sided to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Ghyll. 

The  ladies  had  risen  and  carried  off  Greta 
to  prepare  for  her  journey,  when  Gub- 
blum  Oglethorpe  got  on  his  feet  and,  willy- 
nilly,  would  propose  '  the  lasses.'  What 
Gubblum  had  to  say  on  that  subject  it  is 
not  given  us  to  record.  By  some  strange 
twist  of  logic,  he  launched  out  on  a  ver}^ 
different  topic.  Perhaps  he  sat  in  the 
vicinity  of  J^ancy  Tantarum,  for  he  began 
with  the  story  of  a  funeral. 

'  It  minds  me,'  he  said,  '  of  the  carriers  at 
Adam  Strang's  funeral,  at  Gosforth,  last 
back  end  gone  twelvemonth.  There  were 
two  sets  on  'em,  and  they'd  a  big  bottle 
atween  'em — same  as  that  one  as  auld  Peter, 
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the  honey,  keeps  to  hissel  at  yon  end  of  the 
table.  Well,  they  carried  Adam  shoulder 
high  from  the  house  to  the  graveyard,  first 
one  set  and  then  'tother,  mile  on  mile 
apiece,  and  when  one  set  got  to  the  end  of 
their  mile  they  set  down  the  coffin  and 
went  on  for  'tother  set  to  pick  it  up.  It 
were  nine  mile  from  Branthet  Edge  to  Gos- 
forth,  so  they  had  nine  shifts  atween  'em, 
and  at  every  shift  they  swigged  away  at  the 
big  bottle — this  way  with  it,  Peter.  Well, 
the  mourners  they  crossed  the  fields  for 
shortness,  but  the  bearers  they  had  to  keep 
the  corpse  road.  All  went  reet  for  eight 
mile,  and  then  one  set  with  Adam  were  far 
ahead  of  the  other  with  the  bottle.  They 
set  the  coffin  on  a  wall  at  the  roadside  and 
went  on.  Well,  when  the  second  set  came 
up,  they  didn't  see  it — they  couldn't  see 
owt,  that's  the  fact — same  as  I  expect  I'll 
be  afore  the  day's  gone,  but  not  with  Peter's 
goodwill  seemingly.     AYell,  they  went  on, 
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too.  And  when  all  of  'em  coom't  up  to 
the  church  togither,  there  was  the  parson  in 
his  white  smock  and  his  bare  poll  and  big 
book  open  to  start.  But,  you  see,  there 
warn't  no  corpse.  Where  was  it  ?  Why, 
it  was  no' but  resting  quiet  all  by  itsel'  on 
the  wall  a  mile  away.' 

Gubblum  was  proceeding  to  associate  the 
gruesome  story  with  the  incidents  of  Paul's 
appearance  at  the  fire  while  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  London  ;  but  Greta  had 
returned  to  the  parlour,  muffled  in  furs  ; 
Paul  had  thrown  on  a  lon^:  frieze  ulster, 
and  everyone  had  risen  for  the  last  leave- 
taking.  In  the  midst  of  the  company  stood 
the  good  old  Christian,  his  wrinkled  face  wet 
with  silent  tears.  Greta  threw  herself  into 
his  arms  and  wept  aloud.  Then  the  parson 
began  to  cast  seeming  merry  glances  around 
him,  and  to  be  mighty  jubilant  all  at  once. 

The  improvised  sledge  was  at  the  door, 
laden  with  many  boxes. 

27—2 
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'  Good-bye,  good-bye,  good-bye!' 

A  little  cheer,  a  little  attempt  at  laughter, 
a  suppressed  sigh,  then  a  downright  honest 
cry,  and  away  they  were  gone.  The  last 
thing  seen  by  Greta's  hazy  eyes  was  a 
drooping  white  head  amid  many  bright 
girl  faces. 

How  they  flew  along!  The  glow  of 
sunset  was  now  in  their  faces.  It  crim- 
soned the  west,  and  sparkled  like  gold 
on  the  eastern  crags.  Between  them  and 
the  light  were  the  skaters  drawing  the 
sledge,  sailing  along  like  a  flight  of  great 
rooks,  their  voices  echoing  in  unseen 
caverns  of  the  fells. 

Mr.  Bonnithorne  sat  with  Paul  and 
Greta. 

'  Where  did  you  say  you  would  stay  in 
London'?'  he  asked. 

'  At  Morley's  Hotel,'  said  Paul. 

With  this  answer  the  lawyer  looked  un- 
reasonably happy. 
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The  station  was  reached  in  twenty  min- 
utes. The  train  steamed  in.  Paul  and 
Greta  got  into  the  last  carriage,  all  before  it 
being  full.  A  moment  more  and  they  were 
gone. 

Then  Mr.  Bonnithorne  walked  direct  to 
the  telegraph  office.  But  the  liquor  he  had 
taken  played  him  false.  He  had  got  it  into 
his  stupefied  head  that  he  must  have 
blundered  about  Morley's  Hotel.  That  was 
not  Paul's  but  Hugh's  address.  So  he  sent 
this  telegram  : 

'  Left  by  train  at  one.  Address,  Hawk 
and  Heron.' 

Then  he  went  home  happy. 

That  night  there  was  high  revel  at  the 
Ghyll.  First,  a  feast  in  the  hall :  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  ham,  haggis,  and  hot  bacon 
pie.  Then  an  adjournment  to  a  barn, 
where  tallow  candles  were  stuck  into  cloven 
sticks,    and   hollowed   potatoes    served   for 
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lamps.  Strong  ale  and  trays  of  tobacco 
went  round ;  and  while  the  glasses  jingled 
and  the  smoke  wreathed  upwards  a  song- 
was  sung  : 

*  A  man  may  spend 

And  God  will  send, 
If  his  wife  be  good  to  owt ; 

But  a  man  may  spare 

And  still  be  bare, 
If  liis  wife  be  good  to  nowt.' 

Then  blindman's  buff.  '  Antony  Blindman 
kens  ta  me,  sen  I  bought  butter  and  cheese 
o'  thee  ?  I  ga'  tha  ray  pot,  I  ga'  tha  my 
pan,  I  ga'  all  I  had  but  a  rap  ho'  penny  I 
gave  a  poor  auld  man.' 

Last  of  all,  the  creels  were  ranged  round 
the  hay -mows  and  the  floor  was  cleared  of 
everything  except  a  beer  barrel.  This  was 
run  into  the  corner,  and  Tom  o'  Dint  and 
fiddle  were  seated  on  top  of  it.  Dancing 
was  interrupted  only  by  drinking,  mitil 
Tom's  music  began  to  be  irregular,  where- 
upon   Gubblum    remonstrated;    and    then 
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Tom,  with  the  indignation  of  an  artist, 
broke  the  bridtre  of  his  fiddle  on  Gubbhim's 
head,  and  Gubblum  broke  the  bridge  of 
Tom's  nose  with  his  fist,  and  both  rolled  on 
to  the  floor  and  lay  there,  until  Gubblum 
extricated  himself  with  difficulty,  shook  his 
lachrymose  noddle,  and  said  : 

'  The  laal  man  is  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler/ 
The  Vicarage  was  quiet  that  night.  All 
the  guests  save  one  were  gone.  Parson 
Christian  sat  before  the  smouldering  fire. 
Old  Laird  Fisher  sat  with  him.  Neither 
spoke.  They  passed  a  long  hour  in 
silence. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 
THE  DECLIVITY  OF  CRIME. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  WAYSIDE  hostelry,  six  miles  from  London, 
bearino:  its  swinofino'  sio^n  of  the  silver  hawk 
and  golden  heron.  It  was  a  little  low- 
roofed  place,  with  a  drinking  bar  in  front 
as  you  entered,  and  rooms  opening  from  it 
on  either  hand. 

The  door  of  the  room  to  the  left  was 
shut.  One  could  hear  the  voices  of  children 
within,  and  sometimes  a  peal  of  their  merry 
lauo^hter.  The  room  to  the  rio^lit  stood 
open  to  the  bar.  It  was  a  smoky  place, 
with  a  few  chairs,  a  long  deal  table,  a  bench 
with  a  back,  a  form  against  the  wall,  pities 
hung  on  nails,  and  a  rough  beam  across  the 
low  ceil  in  ST. 
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A  big  fire  burned  in  an  open  grate  on  a 
hearth  without  a  fender.  In  front  of  it, 
coiled  up  in  a  huge  chair  like  a  canoe,  that 
had  the  look  of  having  been  hewn  straight 
from  the  tree,  sat  the  only  occupant  of  the 
room.  The  man  wore  a  tweed  suit  of  the 
indefinite  pattern  known  as  pepper-and- 
salt.  His  hat  was  drawn  heavily  over  his 
face  to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  firelight.  He  gave  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  slept. 

Under  any  light  but  that  of  the  fire,  the 
place  must  have  looked  cheerless  to  desola- 
tion, but  the  comfortless  room  was  alive 
with  the  fire's  palpitating  heat.  The  rosy 
flames  danced  over  the  sleeper's  tawny  hair, 
over  the  sanded  floor,  over  the  walls  adorned 
with  gaudy  prints.  They  threw  shadows 
and  then  caught  them  back  again  ;  flashed 
a  ruddy  face  out  of  the  little  cracked 
window,  and  then  lay  still  while  the  blue 
night  looked  in. 
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An  old  woman,  with  a  yellow  face, 
deeply-wrinkled,  served  behind  the  bar. 
Two  or  three  carriers  and  hawkers  sat  on 
a  bench  before  it.  One  of  these  worthies 
screwed  up  the  right  side  of  his  face  witli 
an  expression  of  cutting  irony  : 

'  Burn  mv  body,  thouo^h,  but  wot  an 
inwalable  thing  to  have  a  son  wot  never 
need  do  no  work  !' 

The  old  woman  lifted  her  eyes. 

'  There,  enough  of  that,'  she  said,  and 
then  jerked  her  head  towards  the  room 
from  whence  came  measured  snores.  '  He'll 
be  working  at  throwing  you  out,  some  of 
you,  same  as  he  did  young  Bobby  on 
Sunday  sennight.' 

*  Like  enough.  He  don't  know  which 
side  his  bread  is  buttered,  he  don't.' 

'  His  bread  ?'  said  another,  an  old  road- 
mender,  with  a  scornful  dig  of  emphasis. 
'  His  old  mother's,  you  mean.  Don't  you 
notice  as  folks  as  eat  other  folks's  bread, 
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and  earn  none  for  theirselves,  never  knows 
no  more  nor  babbies  which  side  the  butter 
is  on  ? 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  Luke  Sturgis,'  said 
the  old  woman.  '  Mayhap,  you  think  it's 
you're  pint  of  half-and-half  as  keeps  us  all 
out  of  the  union.' 

'  Now  you're  agoin'  to  get  wexed,  Mrs. 
Drayton.  So  wot's  to  prevent  me  having 
another  pint,  just  to  get  that  fine  son  of 
yourn  an  extra  cigar  or  so.  Hold  hard 
with  the  pewter,  though.  I'll  drain  off 
what's  left,  if  convenient.' 

A  drowsy- eyed  countryman,  with  a  dog 
snoring  at  his  feet,  said : 

'  Been  to  Lunnon  again,'  and  pointed  the 
shank  of  his  pipe  in  the  direction  of  the 
sleeping  man.  '  Got  the  Lunnon  smell  on 
his  clothes.  I  alius  knows  it  forty  perches 
off.' 

*  You're  wrong,  then,  Mister  Wiseman,' 
said  the  old  woman,  '  and  he  ain't  got  no 
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smell  of  no  Lunnon  on  his  clothes  ilds  day, 
anyways.  For  he's  been  where  there  ain't 
no  smells  no  more  nor  in  Hendon,  least- 
w^ays  unless  the  mountings  smells  and  the 
cataracks  and  the  sheeps.' 

*  The  mountings  ?  And  has  Master  Paul 
been  alono^  of  the  mountino;s  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  Cumberland,  that's  the  mount- 
ings, and  fur  off,  too,  I've  heerd.' 

'  Cummerland?  Ain't  that  the  part  as 
the  young  missy  comes  from  V 

'  Mayhap  it  is  ;  I  wouldn't  be  for  saying 
no  to  that.' 

'  So  that's  the  time  o'  day,  is  it  ?'  The 
speaker  gave  a  prolonged  whistle,  and 
turned  a  suggestive  glance  into  the  faces 
of  his  companions.  '  Well,  I  alius  says 
to  my  old  woman,  "  Bide  quiet,"  T  says, 
''  and  it'll  leak  out,"  and  sure  enough  so 
it  has.' 

The  landlady  fired  up. 

'And  /alius  says  to  your  missis,  "Mis- 
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tress  Sturgis,"  I  says,  "  it  do  make  me  that 
wexed  to  see  a  man  a -prying  into  other 
people's  business  and  a-talking  and  a- scan- 
dalising, which  it  is  bad  in  a  woman,  where 
you  expects  no  better,  as  the  saying  is, 
but  it  ain't  no  ways  bearsome  in  a  man 
— and  I  wish  you'd  keep  him,"  I  says, 
''  from  poking  his  nose,  as  you  might 
say,  into  other  people's  pewters."  There — 
that's  what  /  alius  says  to  your  missis.' 

'  And  werry  perwerse  of  you  too,'  said 
the  worthy  addressed,  speaking  with  the 
easy  good-nature  of  one  who  could  afford 
to  be  rated.  'And  wot's  to  prevent  me 
having  a  screw  of  twist  on  the  strength  of 
it,'  jmtting  a  penny  on  the  counter. 

The  landlady  threw  down  the  paper  of 
tobacco,  picked  up  the  penny  and  cast  it 
into  the  till. 

'  On'y,  as  1  say,  there's  no  use  denying 
now  as  Mester  Paul  Drayton  has  a  finger 
in  the  young  missy's  pie.' 
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*  There,  that's  enough  o'  that.  I  told 
YOU  afore  she  never  set  eyes  on  him  till  a 
fortnight  come  Sunday/ 

Two  women  came  into  the  bar  with 
jugs. 

*  And  how  is  the  young  missy  ?'  asked 
the  elder  of  the  two,  catcliing  up  the  con- 
versation as  the  landlady  served  her. 

'  She's  there,'  said  the  landlady  rather 
indefinitely,  indicating  with  a  sidelong  nod 
the  room  to  the  left  with  the  closed 
door. 

At  that  moment  the  laughter  of  children 
could  be  heard  from  within. 

*  She's  merry  over  it,  at  any  rate,  though 
I  did  hear  a  whisper,  said  the  woman,  *  as 
she  feeds  two  when  she  eats  her  wittals,  as 
the  saying  is.' 

The  men  laughed. 

'  That's  being  over  cur'ous,  mistress,' 
said  one,  as  the  woman  passed  out  snigger- 
ing. 

VOL.  II.  28 
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'  Such  baggage  oughtn't  to  be  taken  in  to 
live  with  respectable  people/  said  the  other 
woman,  the  younger  one,  who  wore  a 
showy  bonnet  and  a  little  gay  ribbon  at  her 
neck. 

'And  that's  being  over  charitable,'  said 
another  voice.  '  It's  the  women  for  charity, 
especially  to  one  of  theirselves.* 

'  It's  cur'osity  as  is  the  mischief  i'  this 
world/  said  the  drowsy-eyed  countryman. 
*  People  talk  o'  the  root  o'  all  evil,  and 
some  says  drink,  and  some  says  money,  and 
some  says  rheumatis,  but  I  says  cur'osity. 
Show  me  the  man  as  ain't  cur'ous,  and  he 
don't  go  a-poking  his  nose  into  every  stink- 
pot, as  you  might  say.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  the  gentleman 
addressed  as  Luke  Sturgis.  '  And  show 
me  the  man  as  ain't  cur'ous/  he  said,  with  a 
wink,  *  and  I'll  show  you  the  man  as  is 
good  at  a  plough  and  inwalable  at  a  ditch, 
and  wery  near  worth  his  weight  in  gold  at 
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gapping  a  hedge,  and  mucking  up  a  horse 
midden,  and  catching  them  nasty  moles 
wot  ruin  the  country  worse  nor  wars  and 
publicans  and  parsons.' 


28—2 


CHAPTER  II. 

lT  was  Mercy  Fisher  who  sat  in  the  room 
to  the  left  of  the  bar,  and  played  with  the 
children,  and  laughed  when  they  laughed, 
and  tried  to  forget  that  she  was  not  as 
young  as  they  were,  and  as  happy  and  as 
free  from  thought,  living,  as  they  lived, 
from  hour  to  hour,  with  no  past  and  with- 
out a  future,  and  all  in  the  living  present. 
But  she  was  changed,  and  was  now  no 
longer  quite  a  child^  though  she  had  a 
child's  heart  that  would  never  grow  old, 
but  be  a  child's  heart  still,  all  the  same 
that  the  weight  of  a  woman's  years  lay 
upon  it,  and  the  burden  of  a  woman's 
sorrow  saddened  it.     A  little  older,  a  little 
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wiser  perhaps,  a  little  graver  of  face,  and 
with  eyes  a  little  more  wistful. 

A  neighbour  who  had  gone  to  visit 
a  relative  five  miles  away  had  brought 
round  her  children,  begging  the  *  young 
missy '  to  take  care  of  them  in  her  absence, 
A  curly-headed  boy  of  four  sat  wriggling 
in  Mercy's  lap,  while  a  girl  of  six  stood 
by  her  side,  watching  the  needles  as  she 
knitted.  And  many  a  keen  thrust  the  inno- 
cent prattling  tongues  sent  straight  as  an 
arrow  to  Mercy's  heart.  The  little  fellow 
was  revolving  a  huge  lozenge  behind  his 
teeth. 

'  And  if  00  had  a  ittle  boy  would  00  give 
him  sweets  ery  often — all  days — sweets  and 
cakes — would  00  ?' 

'  Yes,  every  day,  darling  ;  I'd  give  him 
sweets  and  cakes  every  day.' 

'  I  ikes  00.  And  would  00  let  him  go 
out  to  play  w^ith  the  big  boys,  and  get  birds' 
nests  and  things,  would  00  X 
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'  Yes,  birds'  nests,  and  berries,  and  every- 
thing.' 

'  I  ikes  00,  I  do.  And  let  him  go  to 
meet  daddy  coming  home  at  night,  and  ride 
on  daddy's  back  ?' 

A  shadow  shot  across  the  girl's  simple  face, 
and  there  was  a  pause. 

'Would  00?  Eh?  And  lift  him  on 
daddy's  shoulder  ;  would  oo  ?' 

'  Perhaps,  dear.' 

'  Oh !'  The  little  chap's  delight  required 
no  fuller  expression. 

'  Ot's  00  doing  ?' 

'  Knitting,  darling — there,  rest  quiet  on 
my  knee.' 

'  Ot  is  it — knitting — stockings  for  oo  ittle 
boy?' 

'  I  have  no  little  boy,  sweetheart.  They 
are  mittens  for  a  gentleman.' 

'  How  pooty !  Ot's  a  gentleman  ?' 

'  A  man,  dear.  Mr.  Drayton  is  a  gentle- 
man, you  know.' 
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'  Oh.'  Then,  after  a  moment's  sage  reflec- 
tion, '  Me  knows — a  raskilL' 

^  Willy!' 

'  At's  what  daddy  say  he  is.' 

All  this  time,  the  little  maiden  at  Mercy's 
side  had  been  pondering  her  own  peculiar 
problem  :  '  What  would  you  do  if  you  had 
a  little  girl  V 

'  Well,  let  me  see  ;  I'd  teach  her  to  knit 
and  to  sew,  and  I'd  comb  her  hair  so  nice, 
and  make  her  a  silk  frock  with  flounces, 
and,  oh !  such  a  sweet  little  hat.' 

'  How  nice.  And  would  you  take  her  to 
market  and  to  church,  and  to  see  the  dolls 
in  Mrs.  Bickers's  window?' 

'  Yes,  dearest,  yes.' 

'  And  never  whip  her  V 

*  My  little  girl  would  be  very,  very  good, 
and  oh!    so  pretty.' 

'  And  let  her  go  to  grandma's  whenever 
she  liked,  and  not  tell  grandpa  he's  not  to 
give  her  ha'pennies — would  you  V 
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'  Yes  ....  dear  ....  yes  .... 
perhaps.' 

'  Are^your  eyes  very  sore  to-day,  Mercy  ? 
They  are  so  red.' 

But  the  little  one  of  all  was  not  interested 
in  this  turn  of  the  conversation  :  '  Well, 
why  don't  oo  have  a  ittle  boy  V 

A  dead  silence. 

'  Won't  00,  eh  V 

Willy  was  put  to  the  ground.  '  Let  us 
sing  something.  Do  you  like  singing, 
sweetheart  V 

The  little  fellow  climbed  back  to  her 
lap^  in  excitement.  '  Me  sing,  me  sing. 
Mammy  told  I  a  song — me  sing  it  oo.' 

And  without  further  ceremony  the  little 
chap  struck  up  the  notes  of  a  lullaby. 

Mercy  had  learned  that  same  song,  as  her 
mother  crooned  it  long  ago  by  the  side  of  her 
cot.  A  great  wave  of  memory  and  love  and 
sorrow  and  remorse  in  one  swept  over  her. 
It  cost  her  a  struggle  not  to  break  into  a 
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flood  of  tears.  And  the  little  innocent  face 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling  as  the  sweet  child- 
voice  sang  the  famihar  words. 

There  was  a  new-comer  in  the  bar  outside. 
It  was  Hugh  Ritson,  clad  in  a  long  ulster, 
with  the  hood  drawn  over  his  hat.  As  he 
entered  he  seemed  to  comprehend  everything 
and  everybody  in  one  swift  glance.  He 
stepped  up  to  the  landlady,  who  curtsied 
low  from  behind  the  counter.  '  So  he  has  re- 
turned,' he  said,  without  greeting  of  any  kind. 

'  Yes,  sir,  he  is  back,  sir  ;  he  got  home  in 
the  afternoon,  sir.' 

'  You  told  him  nothing  of  anj-  one 
calling  ?' 

'  Xo,  sir — that  is  to  say,  sir — not  to  say 
told  him,  sir — but  I  did  mention — ^just 
mention,  sir,  that ' 

Huo'h  Ritson  smiled  coldlv.  '  Of  course — 
precisely.  Were  yoa  more  prudent  with 
the  girl  f 
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'  Oh  yes,  sir,  being  as  you  told  me  not  to 
name  it  to  the  missy ' 

^  He  is  asleep,  I  see.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  he'd  no  sooner  taken  bite  and 
sup  then  he  dropt  off  in  his  chair,  same  as 
you  see,  sir  ;  and  never  a  word  since.  He 
must  have  travelled  all  night.' 

'  He  did  not  explain  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  sir  ;  he  on'y  called  for  his  cold 
meat  and  his  ale,  sir,  and ' 

*  You  see  his  old  mother  ain't  noways  in 
his  confidence,  mester,'  said  one  of  the 
countrymen  on  the  bench. 

'  Nor  you  in  mine,  my  friend,'  said  Hugh 
Ritson,  facing  about.  Then  turning  again 
to  the  landlady,  he  said,  '  Tell  him  some 
one  wants  to  speak  with  him.  Or  wait,  I'll 
tell  him  myself 

He  stepped  into  the  room  with  the 
sleeping  man,  and  closed  the  door  after 
him. 

*  Luke  Sturgis,'  said  the   landlady  with 
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sudden  austerity,  *  I'll  have  you  know  as  it's 
none  of  your  business  saying  words  wot's 
onpleasant — and  me  his  mother,  too.  Wot's 
it  you  say  ?  Clovenhoof  ?  He's  a  personable 
gentleman,  if  he  has  got  summat  a  matter 
with  a  foot,  and  a  clever  face  how-an-ever. 
And  don't  you  be  mislikening God's  creeturs, 
Luke  Sturgis,  and  them  free  of  their  money 
likewise.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

Alone  with  tlie  sleeping  man,  Hugh  Ritson 
stood  and  looked  down  at  him  intently. 
The  fire  had  burnt  to  a  steady  glow  of  red 
coal  without  flame.  There  was  no  other 
light  in  the  room. 

The  sleej)er  began  to  stir  with  the  uneasy 
movement  of  one  who  is  struo^oiino;  ao^ainst 
the  effect  of  a  fixed  gaze  bent  upon  him. 
Then,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  he  sat  up  in  his  chair.  He 
tossed  his  hat  back  from  his  forehead,  and  a 
tuft  of  wavy  brown  hair  tumbled  over  it. 
His  head  was  held  down,  and  his  eyes  were 
on  the  fire.  Hugh  Ritson  took  a  step 
towards  him  and  put  one  hand  on  his  arm. 
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*  Paul  Drayton/  he  said,  and  the  man 
shrank  under  his  touch  and  slowly  turned 
his  face  full  upon  him. 

When  their  eyes  met,  Hugh  Eitson  saw 
what  he  had  expected  to  see — the  face  of 
Paul  Eitson.  In  that  Igw,'  red  light  every 
feature  was  the  same.  By  the  swift  im- 
pulse of  sense  it  seemed  as  if  it  could 
be  the  same  man  and  no  other;  as  if 
Paul  Drayton  and  Paul  Eitson  were  one 
man. 

Drayton  got  on  to  his  feet  wdtli  an  un- 
certain shuffle,  and  then  in  a  moment  the 
hallucination  w^as  dispelled.  He  kicked, 
with  a  heavy  boot,  at  the  slumbering  coals, 
and  the  fire  broke  into  a  sharp  crackle  and 
bright  blaze.  The  white  light  fell  on  his 
face.  It  w^as  a  fine  face  brutalized  b}' 
excess.  The  features  w^ere  strong,  manly, 
and  impressive.  What  God  had  done  was 
very  good ;  but  the  eyes  w^ere  bleared, 
and  the  lips   discoloured,   and  the  expres- 
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sion,  which  might   have   been   frank,   was 
sullen. 

*  I  don't  wonder  that  you  were  tired  after 
3^oiir  journey ;  it  w^as  a  long  one,'  said 
Hugh  Ritson.  He  affected  an  easy  manner, 
but  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice.  '  You 
caught  the  early  Scotch  mail  from  Penrith,' 
he  added,  and  drew  a  bench  nearer  to  the 
iire  and  sat  down. 

Drayton  made  a  half-dazed  scrutiny  of 
his  visitor,  and  said  : 

'  Damme,  if  you're  not  the  fence  as  was 
here  afore — criss-crossing  at  our  old  woman. 
Tell  us  your  name.' 

The  voice  was  husky,  but  it  had,  never- 
theless, a  note  or  two  of  the  voice  of  Paul 
Ritson. 

'  That  will  be  unnecessary,'  said  Hugh 
Ritson,  with  complete  self-possession. 
^  We've  met  before,'  he  added,  smiling. 

•  The  deuce  we  have — where?' 

'  You  slept  at  the  Pack   Horse  at  Kes- 
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mck  rather  more  than  a  week  ago,'  said 
Hugh. 

Drayton  betrayed  no  surprise. 

'  Last  Saturday  night  you  were  active  at 
the  fire  that  almost  destroyed  the  old  mill 
at  Newlands.' 

Drayton's  sullen  face  was  immovable. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  Hugh,  elevating  his 
voice  and  affecting  a  sudden  flow  of  spirits, 
*  I  owe  you  my  personal  thanks  for  your 
exertions.     What  do  you  drink — brandy?' 

Going  to  the  door,  he  called  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy  and  glasses. 

*  Then  again  on  ^londay  night,'  he  added, 
turning  into  the  room,  '  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  visit  my  own  house.' 

Drayton  was  still  standing. 

*  I  know  you,'  he  said.  '  Shall  I  tell  you 
3'our  name?' 

Hugh  smiled  with  undisturbed  humour. 
'  That  also  will  be  unnecessarv,'  he  said  : 
and  leisurely  drew  off  his  gloves. 
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*  What  d  ye  Avant  ?  I  ain't  got  no  time 
to  waste — that's  fiat/ 

'  Well,  let  me  see,  it's  just  ten  o'clock/ 
said  Hugh  Ritson,  taking  out  his  watch. 
'  I  want  you  to  earn  twenty  pounds  before 
twelve/ 

Mr.  Drayton  gave  vent  to  a  grim  laugh. 

'  I'll  pound  it  as  I'm  fly  to  what  that 
means.  You're  looking  to  earn  two  hun- 
dred before  midnight.' 

Mr.  Drayton  gave  Hugh  a  sidelong  glance 
of  great  astuteness. 

Ha2:h  lifted  his  evebrows  and  shook  his 
head. 

'  Money  is  not  my  object.' 

'Oh,  it  ain't,  eh?  Well,  I'm  not  afraid 
for  you  to  know  as  it's  mine — very  much 


so.' 


And  Mr.  Drayton  gave  vent  to  another 
grim  laugh. 

Mrs.  Drayton  entered  the  room  at  this 
moment    and    set    down    the    brandv,   two 
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glasses,    and   a   water-bottle,    on   the   deal 
table. 

'  Let  me  offer  you  a  little  refreshment/ 
and  Hugh  took  u]d  the  brandy  and  poured 
out  half  a  tumbler. 

*  Thankee,  thankee.' 

*  Water  ?     Say  Avhen.' 

But  Mr.  Drayton  stopped  the  dilution  by 
snatching  up  his  tumbler.  His  manner  had 
undergone  a  change.  The  watchfulness  of 
a  ferocious  creature  dogged  and  all  but 
trapped  gave  way  to  reckless  abandonment, 
bravado,  and  audacity. 

'  What's  the  lay  ?'  he  said,  with  a 
chuckle. 

'  To  accompany  a  lady  to  Kentish  Town 
Junction,  and  see  her  safe  into  the  midnight 
train — that's  all.' 

Drayton  laughed  outright. 

'  Of  course  it  is,'  he  said. 

'  The  lady  will  be  here  shortly  before 
midnight.' 

VOL.  II.  29 
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'  Of  course  she  will.' 

Hugh  Ritson's  face  lost  its  smiles,  and 
became  rigid  and  pale. 

'  Don't  laugh  like  that — I  won't  have  it.' 

Mr.  Drayton  made  another  application 
to  the  spirit  bottle,  and  then  leaned  to- 
wards Hugh  Ritson  over  the  arm  of  his 
chair. 

'  Look  here/  he  said,  '  it's  just  a  matter  o' 
thirty  year  gone  August  since  my  mother 
put  me  into  swaddling  clothes,  and  deng 
my  buttons  if  I'm  wearing  'em  yet.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?'  said 
Hugh. 

Drayton  chuckled  contemptuously. 

'  Speak  out  plain,'  he  said.  '  Give  the 
work  its  right  name.  I  ain't  afraid  for 
you  to  say  it.  A  man  don't  give  twenty 
pounds  for  the  like  o'  that.  Not  if  he  works 
for  it  honest,  same  as  me.  I'm  a  licensed 
victualler  and  a  gentleman — that's  what  I 
am,  if  you  want  to  know.' 
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Hugh  Ritson  repudiated  all  unnecessary 
curiosity,  whereupon  Mr.  Drayton  again 
had  recourse  to  the  spirit  bottle,  mentioned 
afresh  his  profession  and  pretensions,  and 
wound  up  by  a  relative  inquiry,  '  And  what 
do  you  call  yourself?' 

Hugh  did  not  immediately  gratify  Mr. 
Drayton's  curiosity. 

*  Quite  right,  Mr.  Drayton,'  he  said,  '  I 
know  all  about  you.  Shall  I  tell  you  why 
you  went  to  Cumberland?' 

Remarking  that  it  was  easy  to  repeat  an 
old  woman's  gossip,  Mr.  Drayton  took  out 
of  his  pocket  a  goat-skin  tobacco  pouch, 
and  proceeded  to  charge  a  discoloured  meer- 
schaum pipe. 

'  Thirty  years  ago,'  said  Hugh  Ritson, 
'  a  young  lady  tried  to  drown  herself  and 
her  child.  She  was  rescued  and  committed 
to  an  asylum.  Her  child,  a  son,  was  given 
into  the  care  of  the  good  woman  with 
whom  she  had  lodged.' 

29—2 
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Mr.  Drayton  interrupted.  '  Thankee, 
but,  as  the  wice- chairman  says,  "we'll  take 
it  as  read,  so  we  will."  ' 

Hufrh  Eitson  nodded  his  head,  and  con- 
tinned,  while  Mr.  Drayton  smoked  vigor- 
ously. '  You  have  never  heard  of  your 
mother  from  that  hour  to  this  ;  but  one  day 
you  were  told  by  the  young  girl  whom  cir- 
cumstances had  cast  on  your  foster  mother's 
care  that  amono-  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land  there  lived  another  man  who  bore  you 
the  most  extraordinary  resemblance.  That 
excited  your  curiosity.  You  had  reasons 
for  thinking  that  if  your  mother  were  alive 
she  might  be  rich,  x^ow,  you  yourself  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  poor.' 

'  And  I'm  "^not  afraid  for  anybody  to 
know  it,'  interrupted  Mr.  Drayton.  '  Come 
to  the  point  honest.  Look  here,  we  are 
like  two  hyenas  I  saw  one  day  at  the  Zoo. 
One  got  a  bone  in  his  ^tooth  at  feeding 
time,    and    blest  if   the   other  didn't  fight 
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for  that  bone  I  don't  know  how  long  and 
all.' 

'  Well,'  contmued  Hugh  Ritson,  with  a 
dubious  smile  that  the  cloud  of  smoke 
mio'ht  have  hidden  from  a  closer  observer, 
'  being  a  man  of  spirit,  and  not  without 
knowledo'e  of  the  world,  havino^  inherited 
brains,  in  short,  from  the  j^^rents  who  be- 
queathed you  nothing  else ' 

Mr.  Drayton  puffed  volumes,  then  poured 
himself  half  a  tumbler  of  the  raw  spirit  and 
tossed  it  off. 

'  — You  determined  on  seeing  if  after  all 
this  Avere  only  a  fortuitous  resemblance. 

Mr.  Drayton  raised  his  hand.  '  I'm  a 
licensed  victualler,  that's  what  I  am,  and 
I  ain't  flowery,'  he  said  in  an  apologetic 
tone  ;  '  I  hain't  had  the  chance  of  it,  being 
as  I'd  no  schooling — but,  deng  me,  you've 
just  hit  it'  And  the  gentleman  wdio  could 
not  be  flowery  shook  hands  efl'usively  with 
the  gentleman  who  could. 
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*  Precisely,  Mr.  Drayton,  precisely,'  said 
Hugh  Ritson.  He  paused,  and  watched 
Drayton  closely.  That  worthy  had  re- 
moved his  pipe,  and  was  staring,  with 
stupid  eyes  and  open  mouth,  into  the 
fire. 

'  But  you  found  nothing.' 

*  How  d'ye  know?' 

'  Your  face  at  this  moment  says  so.^ 
'  Pooh !     Don't  you  go  along  trusting  to 
this  here  timepiece  for  the  time  o'  day.     It 
ain't  been  brought  up  in  habits  o'  truth- 
fulness same  as  yours.' 
Hugh  Ritson  laughed. 

*  You  and  I  are  meant  to  be  friends,  Mr. 
Drayton,'  he  said.  '  But  let  us  first  under- 
stand one  another.  Your  idea  that  you 
could  find  your  parents  in  Cumberland  was 
a  pure  fallacy.' 

'Eh!     Why?' 

'  Because  your  mother  is  dead.' 

Drayton    shook    ofi*    the    stupor    of    the 
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liquor,  and  betrayed  a  keen  if  momentary 
interest. 

'  The  book  of  the  asylum  in  which  she 
was  confined  after  the  attempted  suicide 
contains  the  record ' 

'  But  she  escaped,'  interrupted  Drayton. 

'  Contains  the  record  of  her  escape  and 
subsequent  recovery — dead.  The  body  was 
picked  out  of  the  river,  recognised  by  the 
authorities  as  that  of  the  unknown  woman, 
and  buried  in  the  name  she  gave.' 

'  What  name?'  said  Drayton. 

Hugh  Ritson's  face  underwent  a  momen- 
tary change. 

'  That  is  indifferent,'  he  said,  '  I  forget.' 

'  Sure  you  forget  ?'  said  Drayton. 
'  Couldn't  be  Ritson,  eh  V 

Hugh  struck  the  table. 

'  Assuredly  not  —  the  name  was  not 
Ritson.' 

The  tone  irritated  Mr.  Drayton.  He 
glanced  down  with  a  look  that  seemed  to 
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say  that  Hugh  Kitson  had  his  Maker  to 
thank  for  giving  him  the  benefit  of  an 
infirm  foot. 

Hugh  Ritson  mollified  him  by  explaining 
that  if  he  had  any  curiosity  as  to  the  name 
he  could  discover  it  for  himself.  '  Besides,' 
said  Hugh,  '  what  matter  about  the  name  if 
your  mother  is  dead  ?' 

'  That's  true,'  said  Drayton,  who,  being 
now  appeased,  began  to  see  that  his  anger 
had  been  puerile. 

'  Depend  upon  it,  your  father,  wherever 
he  is,  is  a  cypher,'  said  Hugh  Ritson. 

Drayton  got  on  to  his  feet  and  trudged 
the  floor  uneasily.  An  idea  had  occurred 
to  him.  '  TJie  person  picked  out  of  the 
river  may  have  been  another  woman.  I've 
heard  of  such.' 

'  Possibly ;  but  the  chance  of  error  is 
worth  little  to  you,'  Hugh  looked  uncom- 
fortable as  he  said  this,  but  Drayton  saw 
nothing. 
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'Bah!  What  matter?'  said  Drayton, 
and,  determmed  to  cudgel  his  brains  no 
longer,  he  reached  for  the  brandy  and  drank 
another  half-glass.  There  was  then  an  in- 
terchange of  deep  amity. 

*  Tell  me,'  said  Hugh,  *  what  passed  at 
the  Ghyll  on  Monday  night?' 

'TheGhyll?  Monday?  That  was  the 
night  of  the  snow.  What  passed? 
Nothing.' 

'  Why  did  you  go  ?' 

^  Wanted  to  see  your  mother.  Saw  your 
brother  one  night  late  at  the  door  of  the 
parson's  house.  Saw  you  at  the  fire.  At 
the  fire? — certainly.  Stood  a  matter  of  a 
dozen  yards  away  when  that  young  buck  of 
a  stableman  drove  up  with  the  trap.  What 
excuse  for  going?  Blest  if  I  remember — 
summat  or  other  ;  knocked,  and  no  one 
came.  I  don't  know  how  lono-  and  all  I 
stood  cooling  my  heels  at  the  door.  Then 
I  saw  a  light  coming  from  a  room  on  the 
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Urst  floor,  and  up  I  went  and  knocked. 
*'  Come  in,"  says  somebody.  I  went  in. 
Withered  old  party  got  up.  Black  crape 
and  beads,  you  know.  But,  afore  I  could 
speak,  she  reeled  like  a  top  and  fell  all  of  a 
heap.  Blest  if  the  old  girl  didn't  take  me 
for  a  ghost.'  Mr.  Drayton  elevated  his  eye- 
brows, and  added  with  emphasis,  '  I  got 
out.' 

'  And  on  the  way  back  you  frightened 
a  young  lady  in  the  lane,  who,  like  my 
mother,  mistook  you  for  the  ghost  of  my 
brother  Paul.  Well,  that  young  lady  was 
married  to  my  brother  this  morning.  They 
are  now  on  their  way  to  London.  They 
intend  to  leave  England  on  Wednesday 
next,  and  they  mean  to  pass  to-night  in 
your  house.' 

'  The  deuce  they  do.' 

'  It  is  certainly  hard  to  understand — but 
look,'  and  Hugh  Ritson  handed  to  Drayton 
the  telegram  he  had  received  from  Bonni- 
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thorne.  That  worthy  examined  it  minutely 
back  and  front,  with  bleared  and  bewildered 
eyes,  and  then  looked  to  his  visitor  for  ex- 
planation. 

'  The  lady  must  not  leave  England,'  said 
Hugh. 

Drayton  steadied  himself  and  tried  hard 
to  look  appalled. 

'  Upon  my  soul  you  make  my  flesh  creep,' 
he  said.  '  What  do  you  w^ant  for  your 
twenty  pounds?  Speak  out  plain.  I'm 
not  flowery,  I'm  not.  I'm  a  licensed 
victualler  and  a  gentleman ' 

'  What  do  I  want  ?  Only  that  you  should 
send  the  lady  home  again  by  the  first 
train.' 

Drayton  began  to  laugh. 

'  You  see,  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,' 
said  Hugh,  with  an  innocent  smile. 

Drayton's  laughter  became  boisterous. 

^  I  am  to  decoy  the  young  thing  away  by 
making  believe  as  I'm  her  husband,  eh?' 
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'  Mr.  Drayton,  you  are  a  shrewd  fellow.' 

*  And  what  about  the  husband — ain't  he 
another  shrewd  fellow?' 

'  Leave  him  to  me.  When  the  time 
comes,  make  no  delay.  Don't  expose  your- 
self unnecessarily.  Wear  that  ulster  you 
have  on  at  present.  Say  as  little  as  possible 
— nothing  if  practicable.  Get  the  lady  into 
the  fly  that  shall  be  waiting  at  the  door  ; 
drive  to  the  station  ;  book  her  to  Keswick ; 
put  her  into  the  carriage  at  the  last  moment ; 
then  clear  away  with  all  expedition.  The 
midnight  train  never  stops  this  side  of 
Bedford.' 

Drayton  was  shuffling  across  the  room, 
chuckling  audibly.  '  He,  he,  he,  haw,  haw 
— so  I'm  to  leave  her  at  the  station,  eh? 
Poor  young  thing  ;  I  hain't  got  the  heart — 
I  hain't  got  it  in  me  to  be  so  cruel.  No,  no, 
I  couldn't  be  such  a  vagabond  of  a  husband, 
he,  he,  haw,  haw — and  on  the  poor  thing's 
wedding-day,  too.' 
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Hugh  Ritson  rose  to  his  feet. 

'  If  you  go  an  inch  farther  than  the  station 
you'll  repent  it  to  your  dying  day,'  he  said, 
once  more  bringing  down  his  fist  heavily  on 
the  table. 

At  this  Drayton  chuckled  and  crowed 
yet  louder,  and  declared  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  another  half-glass  in  order 
to  take  the  taste  of  the  observation  out  of 
his  mouth. 

Then  his  laughter  ceased. 

*  Look  here,  you  want  me  to  do  a  job  as 
can  only  be  done  by  one  man  alive.  And 
what  do  you  offer  me — twenty  pounds? 
Keep  it,'  he  said  ;  '  it  won't  pass,  sir.' 

The  fire  had  burnt  very  low,  the  cheer- 
less room  was  dense  with  smoke  and 
noisome  with  the  smell  of  dead  tobacco. 
Drayton  buttoned  up  to  the  throat  the  long 
coat  he  wore. 

'  Tve  summat  on,*  he  said  ;   'good-night.' 

The    sound    of    children's   voices    came 
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from  the  bar.  The  little  ones  were  going 
home. 

'  Good-night,  missy,  and  thank  you.' 
It  was  a  woman's  voice. 

*  Good-night,  Mercy,'  cried  the  children. 

Drayton  was  opening  the  door. 

'  Think  again,'  said  Hugh  Ritson.  'You 
run  no  risk.  Eleven  forty-five  prompt  will 
do.' 


CHAPTER  lY. 

When  Drayton  went  out,  Hugh  Ritson 
walked  into  tlie  bar.  The  gossips  had 
gone.  Only  the  landlady  was  there.  The 
door  to  the  room  opposite  now  stood  open. 

*  Mrs.  Dravton,'  said  Huo^h,  '  have  vou 
ever  seen  this  face  before  ?' 

He  took  a  medallion  from  his  pocket  and 
held  it  out  to  her. 

^  Lors  a  mercy  me,'  cried  the  landlady  ; 
*  why,  it's  her  herself  as  plain  as  plain — 
except  for  the  nun's  bonnet.' 

'  Is  that  the  lady  who  lodged  with  you  at 
Pimlico — the  mother  of  Paul  ?' 

'  As  sure  as  sure.  Lors,  yes  ;  and  to 
think  the  poor  young  dear  is  dead  and  gone. 
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It's  thirty  years  since,  but  it  do  make  me 
cry,  and  my  husband — he's  gone  too — my 
husband  he  said  to  me,  "Martha,"  he  said, 
'^  Martha "  ' 

The  landlady's  garrulity  was  interrupted 
by  a  light  scream  :  '  Hugh,  Hugh!' 

Mercy  Fisher  stood  in  the  doorway, 
with  wonder-stricken  eyes  and  heaving 
breast. 

In  an  instant  the  poor  little  soul  had 
rushed  into  Hugh  Eitson's  arms  with  the 
flutter  of  a  frightened  bird. 

'  Oh,  I  knew^  you  would  come — I  was 
sure  you  would  come,'  she  said,  and  dried 
her  eyes,  and  then  cried  again,  and  then 
dried  them  afresh,  and  lifted  her  pouting 
lips  to  be  kissed. 

Hugh  Ritson  made  no  display.  A  shade 
of  impatience  crossed  his  face  at  first,  but 
it  was  soon  gone.  He  tried  to  look  pleased, 
and  bent  his  head  and  touched  the  pale 
lips  slightly. 
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^  You  look  wan,  you  poor  little  thing,' 
he  said  quietly.     '  What  ails  you  ?' 

'  Nothing — nothing  now  that  you  have 
come.  Only  you  were  so  long  in  coming, 
so  very  long.' 

He  called  up  a  brave  word  to  answer 
her. 

'  But  you  see  I  keep  my  word,  little 
woman,'  he  said,  and  smiled  down  at  her 
and  nodded  his  head  cheerfully. 

'  And  you  have  come  to  see  me  at  last ! 
All  this  way  to  see  poor  little  me  !' 

The  mute  weariness  that  had  marked  her 
face  fled  at  that  moment  before  a  radiant 
smile. 

*  One  must  do  something  for  those  who 
risk  so  much  for  one,*  he  said,  and  laughed 
a  httle. 

'Ah  I' 

The  first  surprise  over,  the  joy  of  that 
moment  was  beyond  the  gift  of  speech. 
Her    arms    encircled    his    neck,    and    she 

VOL.  II.  30 
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looked  up  at  his  face  in  silence  and  with 
brightening  eyes. 

'-  And  so  you  found  the  time  long  and 
tedious  ?'  he  said. 

'  I  had  no  one  to  talk  to,'  she  said  with  a 
blank  expression.  ;. 

'  Why,  you  ungrateful  little  thing,  you 
had  good  Mrs.  Drayton  here,  and  her  son, 
and  all  the  smart  young  fellows  of  Hendon 
who  came  to  drink  at  the  bar  and  to  say 
pretty  things  to  the  little  barmaid,  and ' 

'  It's  not  that — I  had  no  one  who  knew 
you^  she  said,  and  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
whisper. 

'  But  you  go  out  sometimes — into  the 
village — to  London  ?'  he  said. 

'  No,  I  never  go  out — never  now.' 

'  Then  your  eyes  are  really  worse  ?' 

'  It's  not  my  eyes.  But  nevermind.  Oh, 
I  knew  you  would  not  forget  me.  Only 
sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  the  dusk 
fell  in  and  I  sat  by  the  fire  all  alone,  some- 
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thing  would  say,  ''  He  doesn't  want  me," 
"  He  won't  come  for  me."  But  that  was 
not  true,  was  it  ?' 

*  Why,  no,  of  course  not.' 

'  And  then  when  the  children  came — the 
neighbour's  children-— and  I  put  the  little 
darlings  to  bed,  and  they  said  their  prayers 
to  me,  and  I  tried  to  pray  too — sometimes 
I  was  afraid  to  pray — and  then,  and  then ' 
(she  glanced  round  watchfully  and  dropped 
her  voice)  '  something  would  say,  "  Why 
didn't  he  leave  me  alone,  I  was  so  happy?" ' 

'  You  morbid  little  woman,  you  shall  be 
happy  again — you  are  happy  noAv,  are  you 
not  ?'  he  said. 

Her  eyes,  bleared  and  red,  but  bright  with 
the  shafts  of  love,  looked  up  at  him  in  the 
dumb  joy  that  is  perfect  happiness. 

'  Ah,'  she  said,  and  dropped  her  comely 
head  on  his  breast. 

'  But  you  should  have  taken  walks — long, 
healthy,  happy  walks,'  he  said. 

30—2 
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'  I  did — while  the  roses  bloomed,  and  the 
dahlias  and  things,  and  I  saved  so  many  of 
them  against  you  would  come,  moss  roses 
and  wild  white  roses  ;  but  you  were  so  long 
coming,  and  they  withered.  And  then  I 
couldn't  throw  them  away,  because,  you 
know,  they  w^ere  yours  ;  so  I  pressed  them 
in  the  book  you  gave  me.  See,  let  me  show 
you.' 

She  stepped  aside  eagerly  to  pick  up  a 
little  gilt-edged  book  from  the  table  in 
the  inner  room.  He  followed  her  me- 
chanically, hardly  heeding  her  happy 
prattle. 

'  And  w^as  there  no  young  fellow  in  all 
Hendon  to  make  those  lonely  walks  of  yours 
more  cheerful  ?' 

She  w^as  opening  her  book  with  nervous 
fingers,  and  stopped  to  look  up  with  blank 
eyes. 

^  Eh  ?  No  handsome  young  fellow  w^ho 
whispered  that  you  were  a  pretty  little  thing, 
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and  had  no  right  to  go  moping  about  by 
yourself  ?     None  ?     Eh  ?' 

Her  old  look  of  weariness  was  creeping 
back. 

'  Come,  Mercy,  tell  the  truth,  you  sly 
little  thing — eh  ?' 

She  was  fumbling  his  withered  roses  with 
nervous  fingers.     Her  throat  felt  parched. 

He  looked  down  at  her  saddening  face, 
and  then  muttered,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self, '  I  told  that  Bonnithorne  this  hole  and 
corner  was  no  place  for  the  girl.  He  should 
have  taken  her  to  London.' 

The  girl's  heart  grew  sick.  The  book 
was  closed  and  dropped  back  on  to  the 
table. 

'  And  now,  Mercy,'  said  Hugh  Ritson,  '  I 
want  you  to  be  a  good  little  thing,  and  do 
as  I  bid  you,  and  not  speak  a  word.  Will 
you  ?' 

The  child-face  brightened,  and  Mercy 
nodded  her  head,  a  little  tear  rolling  out  of 
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one  gleaming  eye.  At  the  same  moment 
she  put  her  hand  in  the  pocket  of  her  muslin 
apron,  and  took  out  a  pair  of  knitted  mit- 
tens, and  tried  to  draw  them  on  to  Hugh's 
wrists. 

He  looked  at  the  gift  and  smiled,  and  said, 
*  I  won't  need  these — not  to-day,  I  mean. 
See,  I  wear  long  gloves,  with  fur  wristbands 
— there,  I'll  store  your  mittens  away  in  my 
pocket.  What  a  sad  little  soul — crying 
again  ?' 

Mercy's  pretty  dreams  were  dying  one  by 
one.  She  lifted  now  a  timid  hand  until  it 
rested  lightly  on  his  breast. 

'  Listen.  I'm  going  out,  but  I'll  soon 
be  back.  I  must  talk  with  Mrs.  Drayton, 
and  I've  something  to  pay  her,  you 
know.' 

The  timid  hand  fell  to  the  girl's  side. 

'  When  I  return  there  may  be  some  friends 
with  me,  a  lady,  and  a  gentleman,  but  I 
want  to  see  them  alone,  quite  alone,  and  I 
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don't  want  them  to  see  you — do  you  under- 
stand ?' 

A  great  dumb  sadness  was  closing  in  on 
Mercy's  heart. 

'  But  they  will  soon  be  gone,  and  then  to- 
morrow you  and  I  must  talk  again,  and  try 
to  arrange  matters  so  that  you  won't  be  quite 
so  lonely,  but  will  stir  about,  and  see  the 
doctor  for  your  eyes,  and  get  well  again,  and 
try  to  forget ' 

'Forget?'  said  the  girl  faintly.  Her 
parched  throat  took  away  her  voice. 

'  I  mean — that  is  to  say — I  was  hoping — 
of  course,  I  mean  forget  all  the  trouble  in 
Cumberland.  And  now  get  away  to  bed 
like  a  good  little  girl.  I  must  be  off.  Ah, 
how  late — see,  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  my 
watch  is  slow.' 

He  walked  into  the  bar,  buttoning  up  his 
coat  to  his  ears.  The  girl  followed  him  list- 
lessly. Mrs.  Drayton  was  washing  glasses 
behind  the  counter. 
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'  Mind  you  send  this  little  friend  of  mine 
to  bed  very  soon/  said  Hugh  to  the  land- 
lady. ^  Look  how  red  her  eyes  are.  And 
keep  a  good  fire  in  this  cosy  parlour  on  the 
left — you  are  to  have  visitors.  You  need 
not  trouble  about  a  bedroom — they  don't 
stay  long.  Let  me  see,  what  do  they  say  is 
the  time  of  your  last  up-train  ?' 

*  To  London  ?  the  last  one  starts  away  at 
the  half- past  twelve,'  said  the  landlady. 

^  Very  good.  I'll  see  you  again,  Mrs. 
Drayton.  Good -night,  Mercy,  and  do  keep 
a  brighter  face.  There — kiss  me.  l^ow, 
good-night — what  a  silly  affectionate  little 
goose — and  mind  you  are  in  bed  and  asleep 
before  I  return,  or  I  shall  be  that  angry — 
yes,  I  shall.  You  never  saw  me  angry. 
Well,  never  mind.     Good -night.' 

The  door  opened  and  closed.  Mercy  went 
back  into  the  room.  It  was  cheerless  and 
empty,  and  the  children's  happy  voices  lived 
in  it  no  more.     The  girl's  heart  ached  with 
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a  dull  pain  that  had  never  a  pang  at  all,  but 
was  dumb  and  dead  and  cold  ;  and  Mercy 
was  all  alone. 

'  Perhaps  he  was  only  in  fun  when  he  said 
that  about  walking  out  with  somebody  and 
trying  to  forget,  and  not  be  seen,'  she  thought. 
'  Yes  ;  he  must  have  been  only  in  fun,'  she 
thought,  '  because  he  knew  how  I  waited 
and  waited.' 

Then  she  took  up  again  the  book  that  he 
had  hardly  glanced  at.  It  fell  open  at  a 
yellow  dried-up  rose  that  had  left  the  stain 
of  its  heart's  juice  on  the  white  leaf 

'  Yes  ;  he  was  only  in  fun,'  she  said,  and 
then  laughed  a  little  ;  and  then  a  big  drop 
fell  on  to  the  open  page,  and  on  to  the  dead 
flower. 

Then  she  tried  to  be  very  brave. 

'  I  must  not  cry  ;  it  makes  my  eyes,  oh ! 
so  sore  ;  I  must  get  them  well  and  strong — 
oh,  yes !  I  must  be  well  and  strong  against — 
against — tlLen' 
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She  lifted  her  head  slowly  where  she  stood 
alone,  and  a  smile,  like  a  summer  breeze  on 
still  water,  rippled  over  her  mouth. 

'  He  kissed  me,'  she  thought,  '  and  he 
came  to  see  me — all  this  long,  long  way.' 

A  lovely  dream  shone  in  her  face  now. 

'  And  if  he  does  not  come  again  until — 
until  then — he  will  be  glad — oh,  he  will  be 
very  glad!' 

The  thouo^ht  of  a  future  hour  when  the 
poor  little  soul  should  be  rich  with  some- 
thing of  her  own  that  would  be  dearest  of 
all  because  not  all  her  own,  shone  like  a 
sleeping  child's  vision  in  her  face.  She  went 
out  into  the  bar  and  lit  a  candle. 

*  So  that's  your  sweetheart — not  the  lawyer 
man,  ehl'  said  Mrs.  Drayton,  bustling 
about. 

'I've  no  call  to  hide  my  face  now — not 
now  that  he  has  come  —  have  I  ?'  said 
Mercy. 

'  Well,  he  is  free  cf  his  money,  and  I's  just 
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been  hoping  you  get  some  of  it,  for  as  I  says 
you  wants  things  bad,  and  them  as  has  the 
looking  to  it  should  find  'em,  as  is  only 
reasonable.' 

Mercy  did  as  she  had  been  bidden  ;  she 
went  off  to  her  bedroom.  But  her  head  was 
too  full  of  thoughts  for  sleep.  She  examined 
her  face  in  the  glass,  and  smiled  and  blushed 
at  it  because  he  called  it  pretty.  It  was 
prettier  than  ever  to  her  own  eyes  now. 
After  half  an  hour  she  remembered  that  she 
had  left  the  book  on  the  table  in  the  parlour, 
and  crept  downstairs  to  recover  it.  When 
she  was  on  the  landing  at  the  bottom,  she 
heard  a  hurried  knock  at  the  outer  door. 

Thereafter  all  her  dreams  died  in  an 
instant. 


CHAPTER  y. 

When  Hugh  Eitson  stepped  out  into  the 
road,  the  night  was  dark.  Fresh  from  the 
yellow  light  of  the  inn,  his  eyes  could  barely 
descry  the  footpath,  or  see  the  dim  black 
line  of  the  hedge.  The  atmosphere  was 
damp.  The  moisture  in  the  air  gathered  in 
great  beads  on  his  eyebrows  and  beard, 
stiffening  them  with  frost.  It  was  bitterly 
cold.  The  mist  that  rose  from  the  river 
spread  itself  over  the  cold  open  wastes  of 
marshy  ground  that  lay  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.  The  gloomy  road  was  thick  with 
half- frozen  mud. 

Hugh  Ritson  buttoned  his  coat  yet  closer 
and  started  at  a  brisk  pace. 
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'  Xo  time  to  lose,'  he  thought,  '  if  I've  to 
be  at  the  station  when  the  North  train  jroes 

o 

through.  AYould  have  dearly  liked  to  keep 
an  eye  on  my  gentleman.  Should  have 
done  it,  but  for  the  girl.  '•  Summat  on," 
eh  ?  What  is  it,  I  wonder.  It  might  be 
useful  to  know.' 

With  a  cutting  wind  at  his  back  he 
walked  faster  as  his  eyes  grew  familiar  with 
the  darkness.  He  was  thinking  that  Bonni- 
thorne's  teWram  mio-ht  be  in  error.  Per- 
haps  it  had  even  been  tampered  with.  It 
was  barely  conceivable  that  Paul  and 
Greta  had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  the 
Hawk  and  Heron.  And  what  j)ossible 
inducement  could  they  have  to  sleep  in 
Hendon  when  they  would  be  so  near  to 
London  ? 

His  mind  went  back  to  Mercy  Fisher. 
At  that  moment  she  was  dreaming  beautiful 
dreams  of  how  happy  she  was  very  soon  to 
make  him.     He  was  thinking,  with  vexa- 
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tion,  that  the  girl  was  a  connecting  link 
with  the  people  in  Cumberland.  Yes — and 
the  only  link,  too.     Could  it  be  that  Mercy 

No ;  the  idea  of  Mercy's  disloyalty 

to  him  was  really  too  ridiculous.  If  he 
could  get  to  the  station  before  the  train 
from  the  north  was  due  to  stop  there,  he 
would  see  for  himself  whether  Paul  and 
Greta  alighted.  If  they  did  not,  as  they 
must  be  in  that  train,  he  would  get  into  it 
also,  and  go  on  with  them  to  London. 
Bonnithorne  might  have  blundered. 

The  journey  was  long,  and  the  roads 
were  heavy  for  walking.  It  seemed  a  far 
greater  distance  than  he  had  thought.  At 
the  angle  of  a  gate  and  a  thick  briar  hedge 
he  struck  a  match  and  read  the  time  by  his 
watch.  Eleven  o'clock.  Too  late,  if  the 
watch  were  not  more  than  a  minute  slow. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  the  whistle  of 
a  train,  and  between  the  whirrs  of  the  wind 
he  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  signal  bell.     Too 
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late,  indeed.  He  was  still  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  station. 

'  The  girl  did  the  mischief/  he  thought. 

Still  he  held  on  his  way,  without  hope  for 
his  purpose,  yet  quickening  his  pace  to  a 
sharp  run. 

He  had  come  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  station  when  he  heard  an  unearthly 
scream,  followed  in  an  instant  by  a  great 
clamour  and  tumult  of  human  voices. 
Shrieks,  shouts,  groans,  sobs,  wails — all 
were  mingled  together  in  one  agonized  cry 
that  rent  the  thick  night  air  asunder. 

Hugh  Hits  on  ran  faster. 

Then  he  saw  haggard  men  and  women 
appearing  and  disappearing  before  him  in 
the  light  of  a  fire  that  panted  on  the  ground 
like  an  overthrown  horse. 

The  North  train  had  been  wrecked. 

Within  a  dozen  yards  from  the  station 
the  engine  and  three  of  the  front  carriages 
had    broken    from     their     couplings    and 
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j)lunged  on  to  the  bank.  The  last  four 
carriages,  free  of  the  fatal  chain,  had  kept 
the  rails  and  were  standing  unharmed 
above. 

Women  who  had  been  dragged  through 
the  tops  of  the  overturned  carriages  fled 
away  with  white  faces  into  the  darkness  of 
the  fields.  Men,  too,  with  panic-stricken 
eyes,  sat  down  on  the  grass  helpless  and 
useless.  Some  resolute  souls,  roused  to 
activity,  were  pulling  at  the  carriages  to  set 
them  right.  Men  from  the  station  came 
with  lanterns,  and  rescued  the  injured, 
and  put  them  to  lie  out  of  harm's 
way. 

The  scene  was  harrowing,  and  only  two 
of  its  incidents  are  material  to  this  history. 
Over  all  the  rest,  the  clamour,  the  tumult, 
the  agony,  the  abject  fear,  and  the  noble 
courage,  let  a  veil  be  drawn. 

Fate  had  brought  together  in  that  hour 
of  disaster  three  men  whose  lives,  hitherto 
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apart,  were  henceforth  to  be  bound  up  as 
one  life  for  good  or  ill. 

Huo'h  Ritson  rushed  here  and  there  like 
a  man  distraught.  He  peered  into  every 
face.  He  caught  up  a  lantern  that  some 
one  had  set  down,  and  ran  to  and  fro  in  the 
darkness,  stooping  to  let  the  light  fall  on 
those  on  the  ground,  holding  up  the  red 
glare  to  the  windows  of  the  uninjured 
carriages. 

At  that  moment  all  his  frozen  soul 
seemed  to  melt.  Face  to  face  with  the 
pitiless  work  of  destiny,  his  ow^n  heartless 
schemes  disappeared.  At  last  he  saw  the 
face  he  looked  for.  Then  he  dropped  the 
lantern  to  his  side,  and  turned  the  glass  of 
it  from  him. 

*  Stay  here,  Greta,'  said  a  voice  he  knew. 
^  I  shall  be  back  with  you  presently.  Let 
me  lend  them  a  hand  over  yonder,' 

The  man  went  by  him  in  the  darkness. 

Hark  ! 

VOL.  II.  31 
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Hugh  Ritson  heard  a  cry  from  the  field 
beyond  the  bank.  It  was  there  that  they 
had  placed  the  injured. 

'  Help,  help  !  I  am  robbed — help  V  came 
out  of  the  darkness. 

'  Where  are  you  ?'  asked  another  voice. 

'  Here  ;  help,  help  !' 

Hugh  Ritson  ran  towards  the  place  whence 
the  first  voice  came,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man  stooping  over  something  that  lay  on 
the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  another 
man  rushed  up  and  laid  strong  hold  of  the 
stooping  figure.  There  was  a  short,  sharp 
struggle.  The  two  men  were  of  one  stature, 
one  strength.  There  was  a  sound  as  of 
cloth  ripped  asunder. 

At  the  next  moment  one  of  the  men  went 
by  like  the  wind,  and  was  lost  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  fields.  But  Hugh  Ritson  had 
held  up  the  lantern  as  the  man  passed  and 
caught  one  swift  glimpse  of  his  face.  He 
knew  him. 
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A  group  bad  gathered  about  the  injured 
person  on  the  ground  and  about  the  other 
man  who  had  struo'o;led  to  defend  him. 
.    '  Could  you  not  hold  the  scoundrel  ?'  said 
one. 

*  I  held  him  till  his  coat  came  to  pieces  in 
my  hand.     See  here,'  said  the  other. 

Hugh  Ritson  kne^Y  the  voice. 

'  A  piece  of  Irish  frieze,  I  should  say  ' 
(feeling  it). 

'  You  must  have  gripped  him  by  the 
lapel  of  his  ulster.  Let  me  keep  this.  I 
am  a  police  sergeant.  AYhat  is  your  name, 
sir?' 

'  Paul  Ritson.' 

'  And  your  address  ?' 

'  I  was  on  my  way  to  Morley's  Hotel, 
Trafalgar  Square.     What  place  is  this  ?' 

'  Hendon.' 

*  Could  one  o^et  accommodation  here  for 
the  night  ?     A  lady  is  with  me.' 

'  Best  go  up  by  the  twelve-thirty,  sir.' 

31—2 
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*  The  lady  is  too  much  worn  and  excited . 
Any  hotel,  inn,  lodging-house?' 

A  porter  came  up. 

'  The  Hawk  and  Heron's  handiest.  A 
mile,  sir.  Drayton — it's  him  as  keeps 
it  —  he's  here  somewhere.  Drayton  !' 
(calling). 

'  Can  you  get  me  a  fly,  my  good  fellow  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

The  police  sergeant  moved  off. 

*  Then  I  may  look  for  you  at  the  Hawk 
and  Heron?'  he  said. 

Hugh  Ritson  heard  all.  He  kept  the 
lantern  down.  In  the  darkness  not  a  face  of 
that  group  was  seen  of  any  man. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Hugh  Ritson, 
panting  for  breath,  Avas  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  inn.  The  landlady  within  fumbled 
with  the  iron  bar  behind  it. 

'  Come,  quick !'  said  Hugh. 

The  door  opened  and  he  stepped  in 
sharply,  bathed  in  perspiration. 
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'  Is  your  son  back  T  he  said,  catching  his 
breath. 

'Back,  sir?  Xo,  sir;  it's  a  mercy  if 
he  gets  home  afore  morning,  sir  ;  he's 
noways ' 

'  Stop  your  clatter.  The  girl  is  in 
her  room.  Go  and  turn  the  key  on 
her.* 

It  Avas  at  that  moment  that  Mercy, 
having  stood  an  instant  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  had  ventured  nervously  into  the 
bar.  Turnino^  about,  Huo-h  Ritson  came 
face  to  face  with  her.  At  the  sis^ht  of  her 
his  crimsoning  cheeks  became  white  with 
wrath. 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  be  in  bed  ?'  he 
muttered,  in  a  low,  hoarse  whisper. 

'  IVe  only  come  for  ...  I  came  down 
for  .  .  .  Hugh,  don't  be  angry  with  me.' 

'  Come,  get  back  then  ;  don't  stand 
snivelling  there.  Quick — and  mind  you 
lock  your  door.' 
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'  Yes,  I'm  going.  You  wouldn't  be  angry 
with  me,  would  you?' 

'  Well,  no,  perhaps  not  ;  only  get  off — 
and  quick.     Do  you  hear?    Why  don't  you 

go?' 

'I   only   came  down   for   ...    I   only 

came  .  .  .' 

'God!  what  foolery  is  this?  The  girl's 
fainting.  Never  mind.  Here,  landlady, 
bring  a  light.  Lead  the  way.  She's  not  too 
heavy  to  carry.  Upstairs  with  you.  What 
a  snail  you  are,  old  Avoman.  Which 
room  ?' 

Another  knock  at  the  outer  door.  Another 
and  another  in  rapid  succession. 

'  I'm  a-coming,  I'm  a-coming!'  cried  the 
landlady  from  the  floor  above. 

She  bustled  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  her 
stiff  joints  would  let  her,  but  the  knock 
came  again. 

*  Mercy  me,  mercy  me,  and  whoever  is 
it?' 
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'  Damme,  move  your  bones,  and  let  me  in.' 

The  door  flew  open  with  pressure  from 
without.  Ghastly  white,  yet  dripping'  with 
perspiration — his  breath  coming  in  short, 
thick  gusts,  his  neck  bare,  his  shirt-collar 
torn  aside,  the  lappel  of  the  frieze  ulster 
gone,  and  the  rent  of  the  red  flannel  lining- 
exposed — Paul  Drayton  entered.  He  was 
sober  now. 

'  Where  is  he  ?'  with  an  oath. 

'  I'm  here,'  said  Hugh  Ritson,  walking 
through  the  bar  and  into  the  bar-room  to 
the  right,  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

Drayton  followed  him,  trying  to  laugh. 

'  Am  I  in  time?' 

'  Of  course  you  are,'  with  a  hard  smile. 

'  Fearing  I  might  be  late.' 

*  Of  course  you  were.' 

'  Ran  all  the  way.' 

'  Of  course  you  did.' 

'  What  are  you  sniggering  and  mocking 
at  ?'  with  another  oath. 
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Hugh  Ritson  dropped  his  banter,  and 
pointed  without  a  word  to  the  torn  ulster 
and  the  disordered  shirt- collar.  Drayton 
glanced  down  at  his  dress  in  the  light  of  the 
candle. 

'  Crossed  the  fields  for  shortness,  and 
caught  in  a  bramble  bush,'  he  said,muttering. 

*  Drop  it,'  said  Hugh  Ritson.  '  There's 
no  time  for  it.  Look  here,  Drayton,  Tm  a 
downright  man.  Don't  try  it  on  with  me. 
As  you  say,  it  won't  pass.  Shall  I  tell  you 
where  the  collar  of  that  coat  is  now  ?  It's 
at  the  police-station.' 

Drayton  made  an  uneasy  movement  and 
glanced  up  furtively.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking what  he  saw  in  Hugh  Ritson's  face. 

*  I've  my  own  suspicions  as  to  what 
caused  that  accident,*  said  Hugh. 

Drayton  shuddered  and  shrank  back. 

*  No,  damme.  That  shows  what  you  are, 
though.  Show  me  the  man  as  alius  sus- 
pects others  of  lying,  and  I'll  show  you  a 
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liar.  Show  me  the  man  as  alius  suspects 
others  of  stealinor  and  I'll  show  vou  a  thief. 
You  suspect  me  of  that,  d'ye?  I  know  you 
now !' 

'  Xo  matter,'  said  Hugh  impatiently  ; 
'your  sense  of  the  distinction  between 
crimes  is  a  shade  too  nice.  One  crime  I 
do  not  suspect  you  of — I  saw  you  commit  it. 
Is  that  enough?' 

Drayton  was  silent. 

'  You'll  go  to  the  station  with  the  lady. 
The  gentleman  will  go  to  London  with  me. 
They  are  to  come  here  after  all,  though  my 
first  advice  was  a  blunder.' 

'  I'll  take  the  twenty,'  Drayton  mumbled. 

'  Will  you  now  ?  We'll  discuss  that 
matter  afterwards.' 

Drayton  seemed  stupefied  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  lifted  his  haggard  face  and 
grinned.  Hugh  liitson  understood  him  in 
an  instant. 

'  No  tricks,  I  tell  you.     If  you  don't  put 
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the  lady  in  the  train — the  right  train — and 
be  back  here  at  half- past  one,  to-morrow 
you  shall  improve  your  acquaintance  with 
the  Old  Bailey.' 

Drayton  carried  his  eyes  slowly  up  to  Hugh 
Rit son's  face,  then  dropped  them  suddenly. 

'If  Tm  lagged,  it  will  be  a  lifer,'  he 
muttered.  He  fumbled  his  torn  ulster.  '  I 
must  change  my  coat,'  he  said. 

'No.' 

'  She'll  see  the  rent.' 

'  So  much  the  better.' 

'  But  the  people  at  the  junction  will 
see  it.' 

'What  matter? — you  will  be  there  as 
Paul  Ritson,  not  Paul  Drayton.' 

Drayton  began  to  laugh — to  chuckle— to 
crow. 

'Hush!' 

The  sound  of  carriage-wheels  came  from 
the  road. 

*  They're  here,'  said  Hugh  Ritson.    '  Keep 
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you  out  of  sight  as  you  value  your  liberty. 
Do  you  hear  ?  Take  care  that  he  doesn't 
see  you,  and  that  she  doesn't  see  you  until 
he  is  gone.' 

Drayton  was  tramping  about  the  floor  in 
the  intensity  of  his  energy. 

'  Here's  the  bar  slide.  Til  just  lift  it  an 
inch.' 

*  ^ot  half  an  inch,'  said  Hugh,  and  he 
blew  out  the  candle. 

Then  he  took  the  key  out  of  the  inside  of 
the  lock,  and  put  it  on  the  outside. 

'  What !  am  I  to  be  a  prisoner  in  my 
own  house?'  said  Drayton. 

'  I'll  put  the  key  on  the  bar-slide,'  whis- 
pered Hugh.  '  When  you  hear  the  door 
close  after  us,  let  yourself  out — not  a  moment 
sooner.' 

The  carriage  -  wheels  stopped  outside. 
There  was  a  sound  as  of  the  driver  jump- 
ing from  the  box.  Then  there  came  a 
knock. 
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Hugh  Ritson  stepped  back  to  Drayton 
and  whispered  : 

*  This  is  the  very  man  who  tried  to  hold 
you — keep  you  close/ 


CHAPTER  YL 

^  This  way,  sir,  this  way,  my  lady ;  we 
knew  you  was  a-coming,  so  we  kep'  a  nice 
warm  fire  in  the  parlour.  This  way,  my 
lady,  and  mind  the  step  up.  Yes,  it  air 
dark,  but  it's  clean,  sir  ;  yes,  it  is,  sir  ;  but 
there's  a  light  in  here,  sir.' 

Paul  and  Greta  followed  the  landlady 
through  the  dark  bar. 

*  We'll  find  our  way,  my  good  woman. 
Ah,  and  how  cosy  you  are  in  here.  As 
warm  as  toast  on  a  cold  night.  Thank 
you,  thank  you — and — why,  surely  we've — 
we've  surprised  you.  Did  you  say  you 
were  expecting  somebody  ?     Ah,  I  see.' 

Mrs.   Drayton    was    backing   out    of  the 
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room  with  a  pallid  face  and  twitching  at 
the  string  of  her  apron.  When  she  got  to 
the  bar  she  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot. 

'  I  don't  believe  in  ghoshts/  she  muttered 
to  herself,  '  but  if  so  be  as  I  did  believe  in 
ghoshts,  and  afeart  of  'em,  I  don't  know 
as  ...  .  Lors  a  mercy  me !  Who  was 
a-saying  as  our  Paul  was  like  some  one? 
And  now  here's  some  one  as  is  like  our 
Paul.  And  as  much  a  match  as  two 
pewters,  on'y  more  smarter,  mayhap,  and 
studdier.' 

'  Whatever  ails  the  old  lady  ?'  said  Greta 
faintly. 

Paul  stood  a  moment  and  laughed. 

'  Strange !  but  wx  can't  trouble  now. 
What  a  mercy  Ave're  safe  and  un- 
harmed.' 

^  A  fearful  sight — I'll  never,  never  for- 
get it,'  said  Greta,  and  she  covered  her 
face. 
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Paul  stepped  to  the  door.  The  flyman 
Avas  brinoino;  in  the  luo^o^ao-e. 

'  Leave  the  boxes  in  the  bar,  driver — 
there,  that  will  do.  Many  of  them,  eh? 
Kather.  Here's  for  yourself.  AVhy,  bless 
my  soul,  who's  this?     What,  Hugh!' 

Hugh  Ritson  walked  into  the  room  calm 
and  smiling,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Greta  and  then  to  his  brother. 

'  I  came  up  to  meet  your  train,'  he  said, 
in  answer  to  the  look  of  inquiry. 

'  AVell,  that  was  good  of  you.  Of  course, 
you  know  of  the  accident.  How  did  you 
find  us  here  ?' 

^  I  heard  at  the  station  that  a  lady  and 
gentleman  had  gone  on  to  the  Hawk  and 
Heron.' 

'  And  you  followed  ?  Well,  Hugh,  I 
must  say  that  was  brotherly  of  you,  after 
all.     Wasn't  it,  Greta?' 

'  Yes,  dear,'  said  Greta  faintly,  her  voice 
tremblino'. 
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Paul  observed  her  agitation. 

'  My  poor  girl,  you  are  upset.  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  You  must  get  off  for  the 
night.  Hugh,  you  must  excuse  her.  It 
was  a  terrible  scene,  you  know.  Our  new 
life  begins  with  a  great  shock  to  you,  Greta. 
^Never  mind  ;  that  only  means  that  the 
bright  days  are  before  us.' 

Paul  stepped  to  the  door  again,  and 
called  to  Mrs.  Drayton. 

'  Here,  my  good  landlady,  take  my  wife 
to  her  room.' 

The  landlady  hobbled  up. 

'  Room,  sir,  room  ?  The  gentleman 
didn't  say  nothing ' 

'  Take  the  lady  to  your  best  room 
upstairs,'  said  Hugh  with  a  significant 
look. 

Greta  was  going.  Her  step  was  slow 
and  uncertain. 

'  Won't  you  say  good-night,  Greta  ?'  said 
Huofh. 
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*  Good-night/  she  said,  so  faintly  as 
hardly  to  be  heard. 

The  brothers  looked  after  her. 

'God  bless  her!'  said  Paul  fervently. 
'  The  days  before  her  sliall  be  brighter  if  I 
can  make  them  so.' 

Hugh  Ritson  closed  the  door. 

'  Paul/  he  said,  '  you  and  your  wife  must 
never  meet  again.' 

Paul  Ritson  turned  red  and  then  ashy 
pale.  A  scarcely  perceptible  tremble  of 
the  eyelids,  then  a  jaunty  laugh,  and  then 
an  appalling  solemnity. 

'  What  d'ye  mean,  man?'  he  said,  with  a 
A^acant  stare. 

'  Sit  down  and  listen,*  said  Hugh,  seating 
himself,  and  lifting  the  poker  to  draw  the 
lire  together. 

'  Quick,   tell    me   what  it  is,'   said  Paul 


agam. 


'Paul,  don't  chafe.     We  are  hot-tempered 
men  both   at  bottom,'  said  Hugh,  and   his 
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eye  perused  his  brother  ^vith  searching- 
power. 

'  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,'  said  Paul. 
^  Don't  try  to  frighten  me.  Speak  out,  and 
quickly.' 

'  Be  calm,'  said  Hugh. 

'  Bah  !  you  take  me  blindfold  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  and  tell  me  to  "be  calm  !"  ' 

'  You  are  wrong'.  I  find  vou  there  and 
remove  the  bandage,'  said  Hugh. 

*  Quick  ;  what  is  it  ?  In  another  moment 
I  shall  cry  out.' 

Hugh  Eitson  rose  stiffly  to  his  feet. 

'  Paul,  did  you  tell  Greta  she  was  marry- 
ing a  bastard  ?' 

With  one  look  of  anguish  Paul  fell  back, 
mute  and  trembling. 

'  Did  you  tell  her  T  said  Hugh,  with 
awful  emphasis. 

Paul's  eyes  were  on  the  ground,  his  head 
bent  forward.     He  was  silent. 

'  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to  tell  her,' 
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said  Hugli  coldly.  His  eyes  looked  stead- 
fastly at  Paul's  drooping  head.  '  I  think 
so  still.' 

Paul  said  nothing,  but  drew  his  breath 
hard.     Hugh  watched  him  closely. 

'  To  marry  a  woman  under  a  false  pretence 
— is  it  the  act  of  an  honourable  man  ?  Is  it 
a  cheat  ?     Give  it  what  name  you  will.' 

Paul  drew  himself  up  ;  his  lij)s  were 
compressed,  and  he  smiled.  '  Is  this  all  V 
he  asked. 

*  Why  did  you  not  tell  her  X  said  Hugh. 

'  Because  I  had  sworn  to  tell  no  one. 
You  will  read  that  secret  as  you  have  read 
the  other.' 

Hugh  smiled.  '  Say,  rather,  because  you 
dare  not  do  so  ;  because  had  you  told  her, 
she  had  never  become  your  wife.' 

Paul  laughed  vacantly.  '  We  shall  see. 
My  own  lips  are  sealed,  but  yours  are  free. 
You  shall  tarnish  the  memory  of  our  father 
and    blacken    the    honour   of  our   mother. 

32—2 
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You  shall  humble  me,  and  rob  me  of  my 
Avife's  love — if  you  will  and  can/ 

Saying  this,  Paul  stepped  hastily  to  the 
door,  flung  it  open  and  cried  :  '  Greta ! 
Greta!' 

Hugh  followed  him  and  caught  his 
arm.  '  What  are  you  doing  ?'  he  said  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  ;  '  be  quiet,  I  tell  you,  be 
quiet.' 

Paul  turned  about.  *  You  say  I  am 
afraid  to  tell  her.  You  charge  me  with 
trapping  her  into  marrying  me.  You  shall 
tell  her  yourself,  now,  here,  and  before  my 
very  face.' 

'  Come  in,  and  shut  the  door,'  said 
Hugh. 

'  It  would  do  no  good,  and  perhaps  some 
harm.  No  matter,  you  shall  tell  her.  I 
challenge  you  to  tell  her.' 

'  Come  in,  and  listen  to  me,'  said  Hugh 
sullenly,  and,  putting  himself  between  Paul 
and  the  door,  he  closed  it.     '  There  is  more 
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to  think  of  than  what  Greta  may  feel,'  he 
added.  '  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me  f 

Paul's  impetuous  passion  cooled  suddenly. 
*  I  have  made  you  atonement,'  he  said 
faintly,  and  dropped  into  a  seat. 

'  Atonement !' 

Hugh  Ritson  smiled  bitterly. 

'  AVhen  you  return,  you  will  see,'  said 
Paul,  his  eyes  once  more  on  the  ground. 

'  You  are  thinking  of  the  deed  of  attorney 
— I  have  heard  of  it  already,'  said  Hugh. 
A  cold  smile  played  on  his  compressed  lips. 

'  It  w^as  all  that  was  left  to  do,'  said 
Paul,  his  voice  hardly  stronger  than  a 
whisper.  His  proud  spirit  was  humbled, 
his  challenge  dead. 

'  Paul,  you  hav^e  robbed  me  of  my 
inheritance,  consciously,  deliberately.  You 
have  stood  in  my  place.  You  stand  there 
still.  And  you  leave  me  your  pitiful  deed 
by  way  of  amends.' 
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A  black  frown  crossed  Hugh  Ritson's 
face. 

'  Atonement !  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
such  mockery  %  What  atonement  is  there 
for  a  wrong  hke  that?' 

'  I  did  it  for  the  best  ;  God  knows,  I  did/ 
said  Paul,  and  his  head  fell  on  the  table. 

Hugh  Ritson  stood  over  him,  pale  with 
suppressed  wrath. 

'  Was  it  hest  to  hold  my  place  until  my 
place  was  no  longer  worth  holding,  and 
then  to  leave  it  with  an  empty  show  of 
generosity  ?  Power  of  attorney  !  What 
right  have  you  to  expect  that  I  will  take 
that  from  you  ?  To  take  my  own  from  the 
man  who  robbed  me  of  it,  and  to  receive 
it  back  on  my  knees  !  To  accept  it  as  a 
gift,  whereof  the  generosity  of  giving  is 
yours,  and  the  humility  of  receiving  is 
mine  !' 

A  strong  shudder  passed  over  Paul's 
shoulders. 
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'  I  was  helpless  ;  I  was  helpless  !'  he 
said. 

'  Understand  your  true  position — your 
legal  position.  You  were  your  mother's 
illeofitimate  son ' 

'  I  did  it  to  protect  her  honour  !' 

'  You  mean — to  hide  her  shame.' 

'  As  you  will.  I  was  helpless,  and  I  did 
it  for  the  best.' 

Huo;h  Eitson's  face  orew  dark. 

'  Was  it  best  to  be  a  perjured  liar  ?  he 
said. 

Paul  gasped,  but  did  not  reply. 

'  Was  it  best  to  be  a  thief?' 

Paul  leapt  to  his  feet. 

'  God,  give  me  patience !'  he  muttered. 

*  Was  it  best  to  be  an  impostor  V 

'  Stop,  for  God's  sake,  stop  !' 

'  Was  it  best  to  be  a  living  he — and  all 
for  the  sake  of  honour?  Honour,  forsooth! 
Is  it  in  perjury  and  robbery  that  honour 
lies  V 
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Paul  strode  about  the  room  in  silence, 
ashy  pale,  his  face  convulsed  and  ugly. 
Then  his  countenance  softened,  and  his 
voice  was  broken  as  he  said  : 

'  Hugh,  I  have  done  you  too  much 
wrong  already.  Don't  drive  me  into  more; 
don't,  don't,  I  beseech  you.' 

Hugh  laughed  lightly — a  little  trill  that 
echoed  in  the  silent  room. 

At  that  heartless  sound  all  the  soul  in 
Paul  Ritson  seemed  to  freeze.  No  longer 
abashed,  he  lifted  his  head,  and  put  his  foot 
down  firmlv. 

'  So  be  it/  he  said,  and  the  cloud  of 
anguish  fell  from  his  face.  '  I  say  it  was  to 
save  our  mother's  good  name  that  I  con- 
sented to  do  what  I  did.' 

'  Consented  V  said  Hugh,  elevating  his 
eyelids. 

'  You  don't  believe  me  %  Very  well  ;  let 
it  pass.  You  say  my  atonement  is  a 
mockery.     Very  well,  let  us  say   it  is  so. 
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You  say  I  have  ke^)!  your  place  until  it  is 
no  longer  worth  keeping.  You  mean  that 
I  have  impoverished  3'our  estate.  That  is 
not  true.  And  you  know  it  is  not  true. 
If  the  land  is  mortgaged,  you  yourself  have 
had  the  money.' 

'  And  who  had  a  better  right  to  it  ?'  said 
Huo^h,  and  he  lauo-hed  again. 

Paul  waved  his  hand,  and  gulped  down 
the  wrath  that  was  rising. 

'  You  have  led  me  the  life  of  the  damned. 
You  know  well  what  bitter  cup  you  have 
made  me  drink.  If  I  have  stood  to  the 
w^orld  as  my  father's  heir,  you  have  eaten 
up  the  inheritance.  If  my  father's  house 
was  mine,  I  was  no  more  than  a  cipher  in 
it.  I  have  had  the  shadow,  and  you  the 
substance.  You  have  undermined  me  inch 
by  inch.' 

'  And,  meantime,  I  have  been  as  secret  as 
the  grave,'  said  Hugh;  and  once  more  he 
laughed  lightly. 
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*  God  knows  your  purj^ose  —  you  do 
nothing  without  one,'  said  Paul.  *  But  it  is 
not  I  alone  that  have  suffered.  Do  you 
think  that  all  this  has  been  going  on  under 
our  mother's  eyes  without  her  seeing  it  V 

Hugh  Eitson  dropped  the  bantering 
tone. 

Paul's  face  grew  to  an  awful  solemnity. 

'  When  our  father  died,  it  was  to  be  her 
honour  or  mine  to  die  with  him.  That  was 
the  legacy  of  his  sin,  heaven  forgive  him. 
/  did  not  hesitate.  But  since  that  hour  she 
has  wasted  away.' 

^  Is  this  my  fault  V  Hugh  asked. 

'  Heaven  knows,  and  Heaven  will  judge 
between  you,'  said  Paul.  '  She  could  bear 
it  no  longer.'  Paul's  voice  trembled  as  he 
added,  '  She  is  gone  !' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  It  was 
as  if  an  angel  went  by  weeping. 

'  I  know  it,'  said  Hugh  coldly.  '  She  has 
taken  the  veil.     I  have  since  seen  her.' 
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.     Paul  glanced  up. 

'  She  is  in  the  Catholic  Convent  at  West- 
minster,' said  Hugh. 

Paul's  face  quivered. 

'  Miserable  man  !  but  for  you,  how  happy 
she  might  have  been  !' 

'  You  are  wrong,'  said  Hugh.  '  It  came 
of  her  own  misdeed — and  yours.' 

Paul  strode  towards  his  brother  with 
uplifted  hand. 

'  Xot  another  word  of  that,'  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  low  and  deep. 

'  How  could  she  examine  her  conscience 
and  be  happy  ?  she  had  put  an  impostor 
in  the  place  of  my  father's  heir,'  said 
Hugh. 

'  She  had  put  there  your  father's  firstborn 
son,'  said  Paul. 

'  It  is  false  !  She  had  put  there  her 
bastard  hy  another  man  ? 

Silent  and  awful,  Paul  stood  a  moment 
w^ith  an   expression  of   agony    so    horrible 
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that  for  an  instant  even  Hugh  Ritson 
quailed  before  it. 

'  Go  on,'  he  said  huskily,  and  crouched 
down  into  his  seat. 

'  Your  mother  was  married  before,'  said 
Hugh,  '  and  her  marriage  was  annulled. 
It  was  invalid.  A  child  was  born  of  that 
union.' 

Paul  lifted  his  head. 

'  I  won't  believe  it.' 

'  It  is  true — and  you  shall  believe  it.' 

Paul's  heart  sickened  with  dread. 

'  Your  father  married  again,  and  had  a 
daughter.  Your  mother  married  again,  and 
had  a  son.  Your  father's  daughter  is  now 
living.  Shall  I  tell  you  who  she  is  ?  She 
is  your  wdfe — the  w^oman  you  have  married 
to-day.' 

Paul  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'  It  is  a  lie  !'  he  cried. 

*  See  for  yourself/  said  Hugh  Ritson ; 
and,  taking  three  papers  from  his  pocket, 
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he  threw  them  on  to  the  table.  They  were 
the  copies  of  certificates  which  Bonnithorne 
had  given  him. 

Paul  glanced  at  them  with  vacant  and 
wandering  eyes,  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
dropped  his  head  on  to  the  table,  and 
groaned. 

'  Oh,  God  !  can  this  thing  be  ?' 

Hugh  Eitson  looked  down  contemptu- 
ously. 

'  When  your  mother  told  you  that  you 
were  an  illegitimate  son,  she  omitted  to  say 
by  what  father.     That  was  natural  in  her, 

but  cruel  to  vou.     I  knew  the  truth  from 

%/ 

the  first/ 

'  Then  you  are  a  scoundrel  confessed,' 
cried  Paul. 

Hugh  rolled  his  head  slightly  and  made  a 
poor  pretence  to  smile. 

'  I  knew  how  she  had  j^assed  from  one 
man  to  another.  I  knew  what  her  honour 
counted  for.     And  yet  I  was  silent.    Silent, 
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though  by  silence  I  lost  my  birthright.  Say 
noTv^  if  yoa  will,  which  of  us — you  or  I — 
has  been  the  true  oaiardian  of  our  mother's 
name?' 

Paul  got  up  again,  abject,  crushed, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

'  Man,  man,  don't  gnaw  my  heart  away. 
Unsay  your  words.  Have  pity  on  me,  and 
confess  that  it  is  a  lie — a  black,  foul  lie. 
Think  of  the  horror  of  it — only  think  of  it, 
and  have  pity.' 

'  It  is  true.' 

Then  Paul  fell  on  to  his  knees  and  caught 
his  brother  by  the  arm. 

'  Hugh,  Hugh,  my  brother,  confess  it  is 
false.  Don't  let  my  flesh  consume  away 
with  horror.  Don't  let  me  envy  the  very 
dead  who  lie  at  peace  in  their  graves !  Pity 
her,  if  you  have  no  j)ity  left  for  me.' 

'  I  would  save  you  from  a  terrible  sin.' 

Paul  rose  to  his  feet. 

*  Now  I  hiow  it  is  a  lie/  he  said,  and  all 
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the  abject  submission  of  his  bearing  fell  in 
one  instant  away. 

Hugh  Ritson's  face  flushed. 

'  You  know?     "What  do  you  know?' 

*  There  is  that  here,'  said  Paul,  throwing 
up  his  head  and  striking  his  breast,  '  that 
tells  me  it  is  false.' 

Hugh  smiled  coldly,  and  regained  his 
self-possession. 

'  My  mother  knew  all.  If  Greta  had  been 
my  half-sister,  would  she  have  stood  by  and 
witnessed  our  love?' 

Hugh  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

'  Your  mother  was  as  ionorant  of  the 
propinquity  as  you  were.  Robert  Lowther 
was  dead  before  she  settled  at  Xewlands. 
The  survivors  knew  nothing  of  each  other. 
The  secret  of  that  early  and  ill-flited  marriage 
was  buried  with  him.' 

•  Destiny  itself  would  have  prevented  it, 
for  destiny  shapes  its  own  ends,  and  shapes 
them  for  the  best,'  said  Paul. 
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'  Yes,  destiny  is  shaping  them  now,'  said 
Hugh,  '  here,  and  in  me.  This  is  the  point 
to  which  the  pathways  of  your  lives  have 
tended.     They  meet  here — and  part.' 

Paul's  ashy  face  smiled. 

'  Then  Nature  would  have  prevented  it,* 
he  said.  '  If  this  thing  had  heen  true,  do 
you  think  we  should  not  have  known  it — 
she  and  I — in  the  natural  recoil  of  our  own 
hearts  \  When  true  hearts  meet,  there  is 
that  within  which  sanctions  their  love,  and 
says  it  is  good.  That  is  heaven's  own  li- 
cense. Xo  sanction  of  the  world  or  the 
world's  laAV,  no  earthly  marriage  is  like  to 
that,  for  it  is  the  marriage  first  made  by 
nature  itself.  Our  hearts  have  met,  hers 
and  mine,  and  the  same  nature  has  sanc- 
tioned our  love  and  sanctified  it.  And 
against  that  last,  that  first,  that  highest 
arbiter,  do  you  ask  me  to  take  the  evidence 
of  these  poor  pitiful  jiapers  %  Away  with 
them!' 
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Paul's  eyes  were  bright;  his  face  had  lost 
its  shadows. 

'  That  is  very  beautiful,  no  doubt,'  said 
Hugh,  and  he  smiled  deeply.  '  But  I  warn 
you  to  beware.' 

'  I  have  no  fear,'  said  Paul. 

'  See  to  it,  I  tell  you.  These  lofty  emo- 
tions leave  a  void  that  only  a  few  homely 
facts  can  fill.     Verify  them.' 

'  I  shall,  please  God/ 

'  Accept  my  statements  and  these  papers, 
or — disprove  both.'* 

*I  shall  disprove  them.' 

'  Meantime,  take  care.  Leave  your  wife 
in  this  house  until  morning,  but  do  you  go 
elsewhere.' 

'  What  V 

Paul's  anger  was  boiling  up. 

'  If  you  have  wronged  Greta ' 

'I  have  done  her  no  wrong,'  said  Paul, 
growing  fiercer. 

'  I   say   if  you  have    wronged   her,    and 

VOL.  II.  33 
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would  have  it  in  your  power  to  repair 
the  injur^T-j  you  must  pass  this  night 
apart.' 

^Hugh!'  cried  Paul,  in  white  rage, 
rising  afresh  to  his  feet.  '  You  have 
tortured  me  and  broken  the  heart  of  my 
mother.  You  have  driven  me  from  my 
home  and  her  from  the  world.  You  have 
thrust  yourself  between  me  and  the  woman 
who  loves  me,  and  now,  when  I  am  stripped 
of  all  else  but  that  woman's  love,  and  am 
2:oin2:  out  to  a  strano;e  land  a  strano'er  and 
with  empty  hands,  you  would  take  her  from 
me  also  and  leave  me  naked.' 

*  I  would  save  you  from  a  terrible  sin,' 
said  Hugh  Ritson  once  again. 

'  Out  of  my  way,'  cried  Paul,  in  a  thick 
voice,  and  he  lifted  his  clenched  fist. 

'  Take  care,  I  tell  you,'  said  Hugh. 

Paul  looked  dangerous ;  his  forehead  con- 
tracted into  painful  lines ;  his  quick  breathing 
beat  on  Hugh's  face. 
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'  For  the  love  of  heaven,  get  out  of  my 
way !' 

But  with  awful  strength  and  fury  his  fist 
fell  at  that  moment,  and  Hugh  Ritson  was 
dashed  to  the  ground. 

In  an  instant  Paul  had  lifted  his  foot  to 
trample  him,  but  he  staggered  back  in 
horror  at  the  impulse,  his  face  ghastly 
white,  his  eyes  red  like  the  sun  above  snow. 
Then  there  was  silence,  and  then  Paul 
gasped  in  a  flood  of  emotion  : 

'  Get  up,  get  up.     Hugh,  Hugh,  get  up  !' 

He  darted  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

'  Come  in,  come  in ;  will  nobody  come  ?' 
he  cried. 

The  landlady  was  in  the  room  at  a  stride. 
She  had  been  standino'  listeninof  and 
quivering,  behind  the  door. 

In  another  moment  Greta  hurried  down- 
stairs, and  hastened  to  Paul's  side. 

Paul  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands. 

33—2 
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'  Take  him  away/  be  groaned,  *  before  I 
rue  tbe  day  I  saw  him.' 

Huo^b  Ritson  rose  to  bis  feet. 

'  Paul,  wbat  bas  happened  ?'  cried  Greta. 

^  Take  bim  away.' 

And  still  Paul  covered  bis  eyes  from  tbe 
siofbt  of  wbat  be  bad  done  and  bad  been 
tempted  to  do. 

'Hugb,  wbat  is  it?' 

Hugb  Ritson  stepped  to  tbe  door. 

'  Ask  your  ImsbandJ  be  said  witb  em- 
phasis, and  an  appalling  calmness.  ^  And 
remember  this  night.  You  shall  never 
forget  it.' 

Then  be  baited  out  of  tbe  room. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Hugh  Eitson  walked  to  tlie  bare  room 
opposite.  The  handle  of  the  door  did  not 
turn  in  his  hand.  Drayton  held  it  at  the 
other  side,  and  with  head  bent  low  he 
crouched  there  and  listened. 

*  Who  is  it  V  he  whispered,  when  Hugh 
Ritson  unlocked  the  door  and  pushed  at 
it. 

'  Let  me  in,'  said  Hugh  sullenly. 

*I)oes  he  suspect?'  whispered  Drayton 
wdien  the  door  closed  again.  '  Did  he 
follow  me  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  for 
a  fellow  1  Damme,  but  I'll  be  enough  for 
him!' 

And  Drayton  groped  in  the  dark  room 
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among  the  dead  cinders  on  the  hearth,  and 
picked  up  the  poker. 

'  You  fool!'  said  Hugh,  in  a  low  voice. 
'  Put  that  thing  down.' 

'Isn't  he  after  me?  D'y^  think  I'm 
2foinf]f  to  be  taken?  Let  him  come  here 
and  see.' 

Drayton  tramped  the  room,  and  the  floor 
creaked  beneath  his  heavy  tread. 

*  Speak  lower,  you  poltroon !'  Hugh  whis- 
pered huskily.  '  He  knows  nothing  about 
you.  He  has  never  heard  of  you.  Be  quiet. 
Do  you  hear?' 

There  was  a  light,  nervous  knock  at  the 
door. 

'  Who's  there  ?'  said  Hugh. 

'  It's  on'y  me,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Drayton 
from  without,  breathing  audibly,  and  speak- 
ing faintly  amid  gusts  of  breath. 

Hugh  Ritson  opened  the  door,  and  the 
landlady  entered. 

'  Lors   a   mercy  me,   whatever   ails   the 
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gentleman  ?  Oh,  is  it  yourself  in  the  dark, 
Paul?  I'm  that  fearsome,  I  declare  I  shiver 
and  quake  at  nothing.  And  the  gentleman 
so  like  you,  too.  I  never  did  see  nothing 
like  it,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Hush !  Stop  your  clatter.  What  does 
he  say?'  said  Hugh. 

'  The  gentleman  ?  He  says  and  says 
and  says  as  nothing  and  nothing  and 
nothing  will  make  him  leave  the  lady  tlvis 
night' 

'  He'll  think  better  of  that.' 

^  And  wherever  can  I  put  them  ?  and  me 
on'y  one  room,  forby  Paul's.  And  no 
cleaning  and  airing,  and  nothing.  That's 
what  worrits  me.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue.  Put  the  lady  in 
your  son's  room.  Your  son  won't  need  it 
to-night' 

'  That's  where  I  did  put  her.' 

'  Very  well;  leave  her  there.' 

'  And  the  gentleman,  too,  belike  ?' 
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*  The  gentleman  will  go  back  with  me. 
Come,  get  away.' 

'  Quite  right;  on'y  there's  no  airing  and 
cleaning;  and  I  declare  I'm  that  fear- 
some  ' 

Hugh  Ritson  had  taken  the  landlady  by 
the  shoulders  and  was  pushing  her  out  of 
the  room. 

*  One  moment,'  he  whispered,  and  drew 
her  back.     '  Anything  doing  upstairs  V 

*  Upstairs  ? — the  bed — airing ' 

'  The  girl  ?  Has  she  made  any  noise 
yet  ?     Is  she  conscious  V 

'  E^ot  as  I  know  of.  I  went  up  and 
listened  and  listened,  and  never  a  sound. 
Deary  me,  deary  me,  I'm  that  fearsome ' 

*  Go  up  again,  and  put  your  ear  to  the 
door.' 

'  I'm  afeart  she'll  never  come  round,  and 
her  in  that  way,  and  weak,  too,  and ' 

At  that  instant  there  came  from  the  dark 
road  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  approach- 
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iiig.  Hugh  Eitson  thrust  the  landlady  out 
of  the  room,  slammed  the  door  to,  and 
locked  it. 

^  What's  that  ?'  said  Drayton  in  a  husky 
whisper.  '  Who  do  they  want  %  You've 
not  rounded  on  a  fellow,  eh  ?' 

'  It's  the  carriage  that  is  to  take  you  and 
the  lady  to  Kentish  Town,'  said  Hugh. 
'  Hush.     Listen  !' 

The  driver  rapped  at  the  door  with  the 
end  of  his  whip,  and  shouted  from  his  seat : 
^  Heigho,  heigho — ready  for  Kentish  Town '{ 
Eleven  o'clock  struck  this  half-hour.'  Then 
he  could  be  heard  beating  his  crossed  arms 
under  his  armpits  to  ^varm  his  hands. 

'  The  fool !'  muttered  Hugh,  ^  can't  he 
keep  his  tongue  in  his  mouth  V 

^  Quite  right,'  shouted  Mrs.  Drayton,  in  a 
shrill  voice,  putting  her  face  to  the  window- 
pane.  'Belike  it's  for  the  gentleman,'  she 
explained  to  herself,  and  then,  with  candle 
in  hand,  she  began  to  mount  the  stairs. 
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The  door  of  the  room  to  the  left  opened, 
and  Paul  Ritson  came  out.  His  great 
strength  seemed  to  be  gone — he  reeled  like 
a  drunken  man. 

'  Landlady,'  he  said,  '  when  does  your 
last  train  go  up  to  London  ?' 

'  At  half- past  twelve,'  said  Mrs.  Drayton, 
from  two  steps  up  the  stairs. 

'  Can  I  ge  at  fly,  my  good  woman,  at  this 
hour  of  night  ^' 

'  The  fly's  at  the  door,  sir — ^just  come, 
sir.' 

Paul  went  back  into  the  room  where  he 
had  left  his  Avife. 

The  two  men  in  the  dark  room  opposite 
listened  intently. 

'  Be  quiet,'  whispered  Hugh  Ritson.  ^  I 
knew  he  must  think  better  of  it.  He  is 
going.  Keep  still.  Five  minutes  more, 
and  you  start  away  with  the  lady  for 
Kentish    Town.       He    shall    walk    to   the 
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station  with  me.  The  instant  we  leave  the 
house,  you  go  to  the  hady  and  say,  "  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  Greta.  AYe  must  go 
together.  Come."  Xot  a  word  more  ; 
hurry  her  into  the  fly,  and  away.' 
'  Easier  said  nor  done,  say  I.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Alone  with  Greta,  Paul  kissed  her  fervently, 
and  his  head  fell  on  her  shoulder.  He  was 
prostrate.  The  strong  man  was  as  feeble  as 
a  child  now. 

*  The  black  lie  is  like  poison  in  my  veins/ 
he  said. 

'What  is  it?'  said  Greta,  and  she  tried  to 
soothe  him. 

'  A  lie  more  foul  than  man  ever  uttered 
before — more  cruel,  more  monstrous.' 

*  What  is  it,  dearest?'  said  Greta  again, 
with  her  piteous  imploring  face  close  to  his. 

'I  know  it's  a  lie.  My  heart  tells  me 
it  is  a  lie.  The  very  stones  cry  out  that  it 
is  a  lie.' 
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'  Tell  me  what  it  is  '?'  said  Greta,  and  she 
embraced  him  tenderl}^ 

But  even  while  he  was  strno-o-linor  with 
the  poison  of  one  horrible  word  it  was 
mastering  him.  He  j^ut  his  wife  from  him 
with  a  strong  shudder,  as  if  her  proximity 
stung  him. 

Her  bosom  heaved.  She  looked  a2:>pea]- 
inglj  into  his  face.  '  If  it  is  false/  she  said, 
'  vrliatever  it  is,  why  need  it  trouble  you  ?' 

'  That  is  true,  my  darling,'  he  said, 
gulping  down  his  fear  and  taking  Greta  in 
his  arms,  and  trying  to  laugh  lightly. 
*  Why,  indeed.^      ^^'liy  i^Gcd  it  trouble  me?' 

'  Can  you  not  tell  me  ?  she  said  with  an 
upward  look  of  entreaty.  She  was^thinking 
of  wliat  Huii^h  Ritson  had  said  of  an 
impediment  to  their  marriage. 

'  Why  should  I  tell  you  what  is  false.'^' 

'  Then  let  us  dismiss  the  thouoht  of  it/ 
she  said  soothingly. 

'  Why,  yes,  of  course,  let  us  dismiss  the 
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thouglit  of  it,  darling/  and  he  laughed  a  loud, 
hollow  laugh.  His  forehead  was  damp. 
She  wiped  away  the  cold  sweat.  His 
temples  burned.  She  put  her  cool  hand  on 
them.  He  was  the  very  wreck  of  his 
former  self ;  the  ruin  of  a  man. 

Would  that  I  could !'  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. 

'  Then  tell  me,'  she  said.  '  It  is  my  right 
to  know  it.     I  am  your  wife  now ' 

He  drew  himself  away.  She  clung  yet 
closer.  '  Paul,  there  can  he  no  secrets 
between  you  and  me.  Nothing  can  be  kept 
back.' 

'Heavenly  Father!'  he  cried,  uplifting  a 
face  distorted  with  agony. 

'  If  you  cannot  dismiss  it,  let  it  not  stand 
between  us,'  said  Greta.  Could  it  be  true 
that  there  had  been  an  impediment  ? 

^  My  darling,  it  would  do  no  good  to  tell 
you.  When  I  took  you  to  be  my  wife,  I 
vowed  to  protect  and  cherish  you.      Shall  I 
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keep  my  vow  if  I  burden  you  with  a  black 
lie  that  will  drive  the  sunshine  out  of  your 
life  ?    Look  at  me — look  at  me  /' 

Greta's  breast  heaved  heavily,  but  she 
smiled  with  a  piteous  sweetness  as  she  laid 
her  head  on  his  breast,  and  said,  '  N'o,  while 
I  have  you,  no  lie  can  do  that.' 

Paul  made  no  answer.  An  awful  burden 
of  speech  was  on  his  tongue.  In  the  silence 
they  heard  the  sound  of  weeping.  It  was  as 
if  some  poor  woman  were  sobbing  her  heart 
out  in  the  room  above. 

'  Dearest,  when  two  hearts  are  made  one 
in  marriage  they  are  made  one  indeed,'  said 
Greta  in  a  soft  voice.  '  Henceforth  the 
thouo^ht  of  the  one  is  the"  thouo-ht  of  both  : 
the  happiness  of  the  one  is  the  happiness  of 
both  ;  the  sorrow  of  the  one  is  the  sorrow 
of  both.  Xothing  comes  between.  Joy  is 
twofold  joy  when  both  share  it,  and  only 
grief  is  less  for  being  borne  by  two.  Death 
itself,    cruel,    relentless    death    itself,   even 
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death  knits  that  union  closer.  And  in 
sunshine  and  storm,  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next,  the  bond  is  ever  the  same.  The 
tie  of  the  purest  friendship  is  weak  compared 
with  this  tie.  And  even  the  bond  of  blood  is 
less  strong.' 

*  Oh,  God  of  heaven,  this  is  too  much/ 
said  Paul. 

'  Paul,  if  this  union  of  thought  and  deed, 
of  joy  and  grief,  begins  with  marriage  and 
does  not  end  even  with  death,  shall  we  now, 
here,  at  the  threshold  of  our  marriage,  do  it 
wrong  V 

A  great  sob  choked  Paul's  utterance. 
'  I  cannot  tell  you,'  he  cried  ;  '  I  have  sworn 
an  oath.' 

^  An  oath  V  Then,  surely,  this  present 
trouble  was  not  that  which  Hugh  Kitson  had 
threatened. 

'  Greta,  if  our  union  means  anything,  it 
means  trust.  Trust  me,  my  darling.  I 
am  helpless.     My  tongue  is  sealed.     I  dare 
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not  speak.  Ko,  not  even  to  you.  Scarcely 
to  God  Himself; 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

'  That  is  enough,'  she  said  very  tenderly, 
and  now  the  tears  coursed  down  her  own 
cheeks,  '  I  shall  not  ask  again.  I  do  not 
wish  to  know.  You  shall  forget  that  I  asked 
you.  Come,  dearest,  kiss  me.  Think  no 
more  of  this.  Come,  now.'  And  she  drew 
his  head  down  to  hers. 

Paul  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  His 
prostration  was  abject. 

'  Come,  dearest,'  said  Greta  soothingly, 
'  be  a  man.' 

*  There  is  worse  to  come,'  he  said. 

*  What  matter?'  said  Greta,  and  smiled. 
'  I  shall  not  fear  if  I  have  you  beside  me/ 

'  I  can  bear  it  no  more,'  said  Paul.  '  The 
thing  is  past  cure.' 

*  No,  dearest,  it  is  not.  Only  death  is 
that.' 

'  Greta,   vou   said  death   would    bind  us 
VOL.  II.  34 
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closer   together,   but   this    thing  draws   us 
apart.' 

*  No,  dearest,  it  does  not.     That  it  cannot 
do.' 

^  Could  nothing  part  us?'  said  Paul,  lift- 
ing his  face. 

'  Nothing.  Though  the  world  divided  us, 
yet  we  should  be  together.' 

Again  the  loud  sobs  came  from  over- 
head. 

Paul  rose  to  his  feet,  a  shattered  man  no 
more.  His  abject  mien  fell  from  him  like  a 
garment.  '  Did  I  not  say  it  was  a  lie?'  he 
muttered  fiercely.  '  Greta,  I  am  ashamed,' 
he  said ;  *  your  courage  disgraces  me.  See 
what  a  pitiful  coward  you  have  taken  for 
your  husband.  You  have  witnessed  a 
strange  weakness.  But  it  has  been  for  the 
last  time.  Thank  God,  I  am  now  the  man 
of  yesterday.' 

Her  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
but  her  eyes  were  very  bright.     '  What  do 
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you  Avish  me  to  do?'  she  whispered.  'Is 
it  not  something  for  me  to  do?' 

'  It  is,  darling.  You  said  rightly  that  the 
thouo;ht  of  one  is  the  thouo;ht  of  both.' 

'What  is  it?' 

*  A  terrible  thing. ^ 

'  Xo  matter.  I  am  here  to  do  it. 
What?' 

'  It  is  to  part  from  me  to-night — only  for 
to-night — only  until  to-morrow.' 

Greta's  face  broke  into  a  perfect  sunshine 
of  beauty.     '  Is  that  all  ?'  she  asked. 

'  My  darling,'  said  Paul,  and  embraced 
her  fervently  and  kissed  the  quivering  lips, 
'  I  am  leading  you  through  dark  vaults, 
where  you  can  see  no  single  step  before 
you.' 

'But  I  am  holding  your  hand,  my 
husband,'  Greta  whispered. 

Speech  was  too  weak  for  that  great 
momentr  Ao-ain  the  heart-breakino;  sobs 
fell  on  the  silence.     Then  Paul  drew  a  cloak 

34—2 
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over  Greta's  shoulders,  and  buttoned  up  his 
ulster.  'It  is  a  little  after  midnight,'  he 
said  with  composure.  '  There  is  a  fly  at 
the  door.  We  may  catch  the  last  train  up 
to  London.  I  have  a  nest  for  you  there, 
my  darling.' 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  bar.  '  Land- 
lady,' he  said,  '  I  shall  come  back  to-morro^^' 
for  our  luggage.  Meantime  let  it  lie  here, 
if  it  won't  be  in  your  way.  We've  kept 
you  up  late,  old  lady.  Here,  take  thi.^ 
— and  thank  you.' 

'  Thankee,  and  the  boxes  are  quite  safe, 
sir  ;  thankee.' 

He  threw  open  the  door  to  the  road,  and 
hailed  the  driver  of  the  fly  cheerily.  '  Cold, 
sleety  night,  my  good  fellow.  You'll  have 
a  sharp  drive.' 

'  Yes, sir;  it  air  cold  waiting, very,  specially 
inside,  sir,  just  for  want  of  summat  short.' 

'Well,  come  in  quick  and  get  it,  my  lad.* 

*  Plight,  sir.' 


When  Paul  returned  to  the  room  to  call 
Greta,  he  found  her  examining  paj^ers.  She 
had  picked  them  up  off  the  table.  They 
were  the  copies  of  certificates  which  Hugh 
Ritson  had  left  there.  Paul  had  foro^otten 
them  during  the  ^^^ii^^ul  interview.  He 
tried  to  recover  them  unread,  but  he  was  too 
late. 

'  This,'  she  said,  holding  out  one  of  them, 
'  is  not  the  certificate  of  your  birth.  This 
person,  Paul  Lowther,  is  no  doubt  my 
father's  lost  son.' 

'  Xo  doubt,'  said  Paul,  dropping  his 
head. 

*  But  he  is  thirty  years  of  age — See !  You 
are  no  more  than  twenty-eight.' 

'  If  I  could  but  prove  that,  it  would  be 
enough,'  he  said. 

'  I  can  prove  it,  and  I  shall,'  she  said. 

'You!  How?' 

'AVait  until  to-morrow,  and  see,'  she 
said. 
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He  had  put  one  arm  about  her  waist  and 
was  taking  her  to  the  door. 

She  stopped.  *  I  can  guess  what  the 
black  lie  has  been/  she  whispered. 

'  Xow,  driver,  up  and  away.' 

*  Right,  sir.     Kentish  Town  Junction?' 

'  The  station,  to  catch  the  12.30  up.' 

The  carriage  door  was  opened  and  closed. 
Then  the  bitter  weeping  from  the  upper  room 
came  out  to  them  in  the  night. 

^  Poor  girl,  whatever  ails  her?  I  seem  to 
remember  her  voice,'  said  Greta. 

'  We  can't  wait,'  Paul  answered. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  clocks  of  London  were  striking  one 
when  Paul  and  Greta  descended  the  steps 
in  front  of  St.  Pancras  Station.  The  night 
was  dark  and  bitterly  cold.  Dense  fog 
hung  in  the  air,  and  an  unaccustomed  silence 
brooded  over  the  city.  A  solitary  four- 
wheeled  cab  stood  in  the  open  square.  The 
driver  was  inside,  huddled  up  in  his  great- 
coat and  asleep.  A  porter  awakened  him, 
and  he  made  way  for  Greta  and  Paul.  He 
took  his  apron  from  the  back  of  his  horse, 
wrapped  it  about  his  waist,  and  snuffed  the 
wicks  of  his  lamps — they  burned  low  and 
red,  and  crackled  in  the  damp  atmosphere. 
'  What  hotel,  sir  ?' 
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'  The  convent,  Westminster.' 

'  Convent,  sir  ?  Did  you  say  the  convent, 
sir  ?     S.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  sir?' 

'  The  Catholic  convent.' 

Greta's  hand  pressed  Paul's  arm. 

The  cabman  got  on  to  the  box,  muttering 
something  that  was  inaudible.  As  he  passed 
the  gate  lodge  he  drew  up  while  the  porter 
on  duty  came  out  with  a  lamp,  and  took  the 
number  of  the  cab. 

The  fog  grew  more  dense  at  every  step, 
and  the  pace  at  which  they  travelled  was 
slow.  To  avoid  the  maze  of  streets  that 
would  have  helped  them  to  a  shorter  cut  on  a 
clearer  night,  the  driver  struck  along  Euston- 
road  to  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  thence 
south  towards  Oxford  Street.  This  straighter 
and  plainer  course  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  more  frequented.  Many  a  collision 
became  imminent  in  the  uncertain  light. 

The  cabman  bought  a  torch  from  a  passer- 
by, and  stuck  it  in  his  whip  barrel.     As 
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they  reached  the  busier  thoroughfares  he  got 
down  from  his  box,  took  the  torch  in  one 
hand  and  the  reins  in  the  other,  and  ^^'alked 
at  his  horse's  head. 

The  pace  was  now  slower  than  before.  It  was 
like  a  toilsome  passage  through  the  workings 
of  an  iron  mine.  Volumes  of  noisome  vapour 
rolled  slowl}^  past  them.  The  air  hung  close 
over  their  heads  like  an  unseen  vaulted  roof. 
Red  lights  gleamed  like  vanishing  stars  down 
the  elastic  vista.  One  light  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  cofFee-stall,  round  which  a  group  of 
people  gathered  —  cabmen  muffled  to  the 
throat,  women  draggled  and  dirty,  boys 
with  faces  that  were  old.  Another  would 
be  a  potato-engine  with  its  own  volumes  of 
white  vapour,  and  the  clank  of  its  oven  door 
like  the  metallic  echo  of  the  miner's  pick. 
The  line  of  regular  lamps  was  like  the  line 
of  candles  stuck  to  the  rock,  the  cross  streets 
were  like  the  cross-workings,  the  damp  air 
settlino'  down  into  streaks  of  moisture  on  the 
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glass  of  the  cab  window  was  like  the  cease- 
less drip,  drip,  of  the  oozing  water  from 
overhead. 

And  to  the  two  laden  souls,  sitting  within 
in  silence  and  with  clasped  hands,  the  great 
city,  nay,  the  world  itself,  was  like  a  colossal 
mine  which  human  earthworms  had  bur- 
rowed underground,  while  the  light  and  the 
free  air  were  both  above. 

At  one  point,  where  a  patch  of  dry  pave- 
ment indicated  a  bakehouse  under  the  street, 
three  or  four  squalid  creatures  crouched 
together  and  slept.  The  streets  were  all  but 
noiseless.  It  would  be  two  hours  yet  before 
the  giant  of  traffic  would  awake.  The  few 
cabmen  hailed  each  other  as  they  passed  un- 
recognised, and  their  voices  sounded  hoarse. 
When  the  many  clocks  struck  two,  the 
many  tones  came  muffled  through  the  dense 
air. 

The  journey  was  long  and  wearisome,  but 
Paul  and  Greta  scarcely  felt  it.     They  were 
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soon  to  part  ;  they  knew  not  when  they 
were  to  meet  again.  Perhaps  soon,  perhaps 
late  ;  perhaps  not  until  a  darkness  deeper 
than  this  should  cover  the  land. 

Turning  into  Oxford  Street,  the  cabman 
struck  away  to  the  west,  in  order  to  come 
upon  Westminster  by  the  main  artery  of 
Eegent  Street.  The  great  thoroughfare  was 
quiet  enough  now.  Fashion  was  at  rest, 
but  even  here  and  in  its  own  mocking  guise 
misery  had  its  haunt.  A  light  laugh  broke 
the  silence  of  the  empty  street,  and  a  girl,  so 
young  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  child, 
dressed  in  soiled  finery,  and  reeling  with 
unsteady  step  on  the  pavement,  came  up  to 
the  cab  window  and  peered  in. 

At  the  open  door  of  an  hotel  from 
whence  a  shaft  of  light  came  out  into  the 
fog,  the  cabman  drew  up.  '  Comfortable 
hotel,  sir  ;  think  you'd  like  to  put  up, 
sir  ?' 

Paul    dropped   the  window.     '  We  want 
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the  Catholic  convent  at  Westminster,  my 
man.' 

The  cabman  had  put  up  his  torch,  and 
was  flapping  his  arms  under  his  armpits. 
'Cold  job,  sir.  Think  I've  had  enough  of 
it.  Ha'past  two,  and  a  mile  from  S.  Mar- 
garet's yet,  sir.  Got  a  long  step  home,  sir, 
and  the  missis  looking  out  for  me  this  hour 
and  more.' 

The  night  porter  of  the  hotel  had  opened 
the  cab  door,  but  not  for  an  instant  did 
Paul's  purpose  waver.  '  I'm  sorry,  my 
good  fellow,  but  we  must  reach  the  convent, 
as  I  tell  you.' 

^  Won't  to-morrow  do,  sir  ?  Comfortable 
quarters,  sir.  Can  recommend  'em,'  with  a 
tip  of  his  hand  over  his  shoulder. 

'  We  must  get  to  the  convent  to-night, 
my  man.' 

The  cabman  returned  to  his  horse's  head 
with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction.  '  Porter, 
can  you  keep  a  bed  for  me  here  ?     I  shall 
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be  back  in  an  hour,'  said  Paul.  The  porter 
sio;nified  assent,  and  once  ao^ain  the  cab 
moved  off  on  its  slow  journey. 

As  it  passed  out  of  Trafalgar  Square  by 
Avay  of  Charing  Cross,  the  air  suddenly 
lightened.  It  was  as  if  waves  of  white  mist 
rolled  over  the  yellow  vapour.  The  cabman 
threw  away  his  torch,  mounted  his  box,  and 
set  off  at  a  trot.  When  he  reached 
Parliament  Square  the  fog  was  gone.  The 
great  clock  of  "Westminster  was  striking 
three  ;  the  sky  was  a  dun  gray  behind  the 
clock- tower,  and  the  dark  mass  of  the  Abbey 
could  be  dimly  seen. 

The  cab  drew  up  on  the  south-west  of 
Abbey  Gardens  and  before  a  portico  railed 
in  by  an  iron  gate.  The  lamp  burning  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  cast  a  hazy  light  on 
what  seemed  to  be  a  large  brick  house,  plain 
in  every  feature. 

'  This  is  S.  Margaret's,  sir.  Eight 
shillings,  sir,  if  you  please.' 
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Paul  dismissed  the  cabman  and  rang  the 
bell  ;  the  hollow  tongue  sent  out  a  startling 
reverberation  into  the  night.  The  sky  to 
the  east  was  breaking  ;  thin  streaks  of  a 
lighter  gray  foretold  the  dawn. 

The  door  opened  and  the  iron  gate  swung 
back.  A  sister  carrying  an  open  oil  lamp 
motioned  them  to  enter. 

'  Can  I  see  the  Superior  ?'  said  Pauh 

'  She  is  newly  risen,'  said  the  sister,  and 
she  fixed  the  lamp  to  a  bracket  in  the  wall 
and  went  away.  They  were  left  in  a  bare, 
chill,  echoing  hall. 

The  next  moment  a  line  of  nuns  in  their 
coifs  passed  close  by  them  with  quick  and 
silent  steps.  At  that  gray  hour  they  had 
risen  for  matins.  Some  of  them  were  pale 
and  emaciated,  and  one  that  was  palest  and 
most  worn  went  by  with  drooping  head  and 
hands  that  enlaced  her  rosary.  Paul  stepped 
back  a  pace.  The  nun  moved  steadily 
onward  Avith  the  rest.      Xever   a  sign  of 
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recognition,  never  an  upward  glance  ;  only 
the  quivering  of  a  lip — but  it  was  his 
mother. 

He,  too,  dropped  his  head,  and  his  own 
lip  trembled.  The  Mother  Superior  was 
standing  with  them  before  he  was  aware. 
For  an  instant  his  voice  was  suspended,  but 
he  told  her  at  length  that  a  great  calamity 
had  befallen  them,  and  begged  her  to  take 
his  wife  for  a  time  into  her  care. 

'  Charity  is  our  office,'  said  the  Mother, 
when  she  had  heard  his  story.  '  Come,  my 
sister,  the  Church  is  peace.  Your  poor 
laden  soul  may  put  off  its  load  while  you 
are  here.' 

Paul  beo^o;ed  to  be  allowed  a  moment  to 
say  farewell,  and  the  good  Mother  left  them 
together. 

Then  from  an  inner  chamber  came  the 
solemn  tones  of  an  organ,  and  the  full  voices 
of  a  choir.  The  softened  harmonies  seemed 
to  float  into  their  torn  hearts,  and  they  wept. 
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The  grey  dawn  was  creeping  in.  It  blurred 
the  red  light  of  the  lamp. 

'  Good  -  bye,  darling,  good  -  bye,'  Paul 
whispered  ;  but  even  while  he  spoke  he  clung 
the  closer. 

'  Good-bye  for  the  present,  dear  husband,' 
said  Greta,  and  smiled. 

'  AVho  would  have  thought  that  this 
calamity  could  wait  for  you  at  the  very  steps 
of  God's  altar?' 

'  A  day  will  turn  all  this  evil  into  good.' 

'  At  the  threshold  of  our  life  together  to 
be  torn  apart !' 

\  Think  of  it  no  more,  dearest.  Our  lives 
will  yet  be  the  brighter  for  this  calamity. 
Do  you  remember  what  Parson  Christian 
used  to  say?  The  happiest  life  is  not 
that  which  is  ahvays  in  the  sunlight,  but 
rather  that  over  which  a  dark  cloud  has 
once  low^ered  and  passed  away.' 

Paul  shook  his  head.  '  My  lips  are  sealed. 
You  do  not  know  all.     It  is  a  cruel  lie  that 
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separates  us.  But  what  if  it  cannot  be 
disproved  ?' 

Greta's  eyes  were  full  of  a  radiant  hopefal- 
ness.     '  It  can,  and  shall.' 

Paul  bent  his  head,  and  touched  her 
forehead  with  his  lips.  '  The  past  is  a 
silence  that  gives  back  no  answer,'  he  said. 
'  My  mother  alone  could  disprove  it,  and 
she  is  dead  to  the  world.' 

'  Xot  alone,  dearest.  I  can  disprove  it. 
AVait  and  see.' 

Paul  smiled  coldly,  and  once  more 
shook  his  head.  '  You  don't  know  all,' 
he  said  again,  and  kissed  her  reverently. 
*  What  if  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow  brino-  no  lio^ht  to  unravel  this 
mystery?' 

'  Xever  fear  it.  The  finger  of  heaven  is 
in  this,'  said  Greta. 

'  Say  rather  the  hand  of  destiny.  And 
how  little  we  are,  in  the  presence  of  that 
pitiless  power !' 

VOL.  II.  35 
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'  God  sees  all/  said  Greta.  '  He  has  led 
me  in  here,  and  He  will  lead  me  out  again/ 

*  What  if  I  have  brought  you  for  a  day 
and  you  remain  for  a  year,  for  life?' 

'  Then  think  that  God  Himself  has  taken 
your  wife  at  your  hands/ 

Paul's  face,  that  had  worn  a  look  of  deep 
dejection,  became  distorted  wdth  pain. 
'  Oh,  it  is  horrible!  And  this  cloister  is  to 
be  your  marriage  bed  !' 

'  Hush !  All  is  peace  here.  Good-bye, 
dearest  Paul.     Be  brave,  my  husband.' 

'  Brave?  Before  death  a  man  may  be 
brave.  But  in  the  face  of  a  calamity  like 
this,  what  man  could  be  brave  ?' 

'  God  will  turn  it  away.' 

*  God  grant  it.  But  I  tremble  to  ask  for 
the  truth.  The  future  is  not  more  awful  to 
me  now  than  the  past.' 

'  Keep  up  heart,  dear  Paul.  You  know 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  fall  asleep  amid  storms 
that  shake  the  trees,  and  to  awake  in  the 
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stillness  and  tlie  sunshine,  and  amid  the 
sono's  of  the  birds.  To-morrow  the  false- 
hood  will  be  outfaced,  and  you  will  return 
to  fetch  me.' 

'  Yes/  said  Paul,  '  or  else  drag  out  my 
days  as  an  outcast  in  the  world.' 

'  Xo,  no,  no.  Good-bye,  dearest.'  Then 
the  voice  of  the  comforter  failed  her,  and  she 
dropped  her  head  on  his  breast. 

The  choir  witliin  chanted  the  matin  ser- 
vice. Paul  removed  the  iron  bar  that  crossed 
the  door  and  opened  it.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  street  was  a  blank  wall,  with  iraunt 
boughs  of  leafless  trees  behind  it  and  above 
it,  and  beyond  all  was  the  dim  Sanctuary. 
Traffic's  deej)  buzz  flowed  in  from  the  dis- 
tance. The  dawn  had  reddened  the  eastern 
sky,  and  the  towers  of  the  Abbey  were  black 
against  the  glory  of  the  coming  day. 

'  It  may  be  that  there  is  never  a  sunrise 
on  this  old  city  but  it  awakens  some  one  to 
some  new  calamity,'  said  Paul  ;  '  yet  surely 
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this  is  the  heaviest  stroke  of  alh  Good-bye, 
my  darlincr.' 

'  Good-bye,  my  husband.' 

'  Yonder  gray  old  fabric  has  looked  on 
the  scarred  rums  of  many  a  life,  but  never  a 
funeral  that  has  passed  dovfn  its  aisles  was  so 
sad  as  this  parting.  Good-bye,  dearest  wife, 
good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye,  Paul.' 

lie  struck  his  breast  and  drew  his  breath 
audibly.  '  I  must  go.  The  thing  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  and  endm^ed.' 

'  Good-bye,  Paul.'  Pier  face  w\as  buried 
in  his  breast,  to  hide  it  from  his  eyes. 

'  They  say  that  the  day  a  dear  friend  is 
lost  to  us  is  purer  and  calmer  in  remem- 
brance than  the  day  before.  May  it  be  so 
with  us  !' 

'  Hush  !  You  will  soon  be  back  to  take 
me  away.'  And  Greta  nestled  closer  to  his 
breast. 

'  If  not — if  not' — his  hot  breathing  beat 
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fast  on  her  drooping  liead — '  if  not,  then — as 
the  world  is  dead  to  both  without  the  other's 
love — remain  here — in  this  house — for  ever. 
Good-bye !     Good-bye  T 

He  diseno^ao'ed  her  clino-ino-  arms.  He 
pressed  her  cold  broAV  witli  his  quivering 
lips.  Her  fears  conquered  lier  brave  heart 
at  last.  A  mist  was  fast  hiding  her  from 
him. 

'  Good-bye !  good-bye !' 

A  moment's  silence,  a  breaking  sigh,  a 
rising  sob,  a  last  lingering  touch  of  the 
enlaced  fingers,  and  then  the  door  closed 
behind  him.  She  was  alone  in  the  empty 
hall ;  her  lips  were  cold  ;  her  eyes  were  shut. 
The  rosy  hues  of  morning  were  floating 
in  the  air,  now  rich  and  sweet  and  balmy 
and  restful,  Avith  the  full,  pure,  holy  har- 
monies of  the  choir. 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  merely  a  momentary  vexation  which 
Huo:h  Ritson  felt  when  the  course  that  Paul 
had  taken  had  falsified  his  prescience.  'Xo 
matter,'  he  said,  '  it  is  only  a  question  of 
a  day,  more  or  less.  The  thing  must  be 
done.' 

Drayton  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
relief  when  the  door  closed  and  the  fly  drove 
off.  '  I  ain't  sorry  the  fence  is  gone,  and 
that's  flat.' 

'  Only,  being  gone,  you  will  have  a  bigger 
risk  to  run  now,  my  friend,'  said  Hugh 
Ritson,  with  undisguised  contempt. 

Drayton  looked  up  with  a  glance  half  of 
fear,  half  of  suspicion.      '  You  ain't  gone  and 
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rounded  on  a  fellow  after  all  ?     You  ain't 
told  him  as  I'm  here?' 

'  Don't  be  a  fool !  Get  off  to  bed.  Wait, 
you  must  put  me  up  for  the  night.  You'll 
take  care  of  yourself  if  you're  wise.  The 
police  will  be  here  in  the  morning  ;  take 
my  word  for  that.' 

'  Here  ?     In  the  morning  ?    Xo  I' 

'  AYhen  they  asked  for  his  address,  he 
s^ave  them  the  name  of  this  house.  They'll 
not  forget  it.  Men  of  that  sort  don't  for- 
get.' 

'  I'll  pound  it  they  don't.' 

'  They  have  memories  for  other  things 
beside  addresses.  Consider  if  they  have  any 
other  reason  to  remember  the  landlord  of 
your  house  ?' 

'  N"o  criss-crossing !  you  don't  do  me  same 
as  the  old  woman.' 

'  Xo  matter.  You  know  best.  Take  care 
of  yourself,  Mr.  Drayton.' 

Drayton  buttoned  his  coat  as  near  to  the 
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throat  as  the  torn  Lappel  would  allow. 
'  That's  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  ain't  going 
to  be  lagged.  It's  a  lifer  this  time,  and 
that  would  take  the  stiff 'ning  out  of  a 
man.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  T 

'  No  criss-crossing,  I  say.' 

'  Leave  this  house,  and  they'll  have  you 
in  twenty -four  hours.' 

'  Stay  here,  and  they'll  lag  me  in  twelve. 
Being  as  that's  twelve  to  the  good,  I'm  off.' 

Drayton's  hand  Avas  on  the  door  handle. 
Hugh  liitson  snatched  it  away.  '  An  idiot 
like  you  deserves  to  be  taken.  Such  men 
ought  to  be  put  away.' 

Drayton  lifted  his  fist.  '  Damme,  but  I'll 
put  you  away  if — if ' 

Hugh  Ritson  did  not  flinch.  '  What  if  I 
show  you  how  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
to-night's  work  altogether  ?' 

Drayton's  uplifted  hand  fell.  '  I  ain't 
objecting  to  that,'  he  growled.     '  How  V 
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^  By  putting  another  man  in  your  place.' 

Drayton's  eyes  opened  in  a  stare  of  blank 
amazement.  '  And  what  about  me  ?'  he 
asked. 

'  You,'  said  Hugh  Ritson,  and  a  scarcely 
perceptible  sneer  curled  his  lip — '  you  shall 
stand  in  Ms  shoes.' 

A  repulsive  smile  crossed  Drayton's  face. 
He  fumbled  the  torn  lappel  with  restless 
fingers.  His  eyes  wandered  to  the  door. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence- 

'  Him?'  he  said,  with  an  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows. 

Hugh  Ritson  bent  his  head  slightly. 
Drayton  stood  with  mouth  agape. 

Old  Mrs.  Drayton  was  pottering  around 
the  bar  preparatory  to  going  to  bed. 

'  I'll  be  a-bidding  you  good  night,  sir. 
Paul,  you'll  lock  up  after  the  gentleman.' 

'  Good  night,  Mrs.  Drayton.' 

The  landLady  hobbled  away.  But  from 
midway  up  the  stairs   her  querulous   voice 
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came  again.  '  The  poor  young  thing — I 
declare  she's  a -crying  her  eyes  out.' 

'  What  d'ye  mean  to  do  ?'  asked  Drayton. 

*  To'get  him  here.' 

^  How'll  ye  track  him  ?  He's  gone  to 
London,  ain't  he?  That's  a  big  haystack  to 
find  a  needle  in,  ain't  it  ?' 

'  London  is  not  a  haystack,  Mr.  Drayton. 
It's  a  honeycomb,  and  every  cell  is  labelled. 
On  getting  out  of  the  train  at  St.  Pancras 
Station  they  will  either  hire  a  cab  or  they  will 
not.  If  they  hire  one,  then  the  number  will 
be  taken  at  the  lodge.  By  that  number  the 
cabman  can  be  found.  He  will  know  where 
he  drove  his  fare.  If  my  brother  left  his 
wdfe  at  one  place  and  settled  himself  at 
another  the  cabman  Avill  know  that  also. 
If  they  do  not  hire  a  cab,  then,  as  the  hour 
is  late,  and  one  of  them  is  a  lady,  they  must 
be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 
Thus  in  that  vast  honeycomb  their  particular 
cells  are  already  marked  out  for  us.      That's 
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enough  for  the  present.  Who  sleep  in  this 
house  beside  yourselves — -and  the  girl?' 

^  Xobodj  but  a  lad — a  potboy.' 

^  Where  is  he  now — in  bed  ?' 

'  Four  hours  ao'one.' 

'  AYhere  does  he  sleep  1' 

^  Up  in  the  attic' 

'  Don't  let  that  lad  see  you.  On  which 
side  of  the  house  does  the  attic  lie  V 

'  In  the  gable  this  end.' 

'  Is  there  an  attic  in  the  other  gable  ?' 

*  Yes,  a  bad  one.' 

'  Xo  matter.  Get  a  mattress  and  sleep 
there  yourself,  and  lie  close  all  day  to- 
morrow. Take  food,  but  no  liquor,  mind 
that.  I'll  come  for  you  when  all  is  clear. 
And  now  shoAv  me  to  your  room.' 

After  some  preparation,  the  two  men 
Avent  upstairs,  carrying  the  only  remaining 
light. 

'  Give  me  the  candle.  You  had  best  go 
up   to  your  attic  in  the  dark.      Here,  put 
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this  key  in  the  girl's   door  and  unlock  it. 

She's  quiet  enough  now.    Hush !    Xo  ; 

it  was  only  the  wind.  Good-night — and 
mind  what  I  say,  don't  let  that  boy  see 
you — and,  listen,  no  liquor!' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  all  lay 
still  in  that  house,  when  ^lercy  Fisher 
opened  noiselessly  the  door  of  her  room,  and 
crejDt  stealthily  down  the  stairs.  It  was 
very  dark  in  the  bar  below,  and  she  had  no 
light.  The  sickening  odour  of  dead  tobacco 
was  in  the  air.  She  carried  a  little  bundle 
in  one  hand,  and  Avith  the  other  she  felt  her 
way  around  the  walls  until  she  came  to  tlie 
outer  door.  A  heavy  chain  fastened  it,  and 
with  nervous  fingers  she  drew  it  out  of  the 
slide.  When  free  of  its  groove,  it  slipped 
from  her  hand,  and  fell  against  the  door- 
jamb  with  a  clang.  The  girl's  heart  leapt 
to    her   throat.      At   first    she  crouched  in 
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fear,  then  lifted  the  latch,  opened  the  door, 
and  fled  away  into  the  gloom  without, 
leaving  the  door  wide  open. 

Never  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  did  she 
know  what  purpose  guided  her  in  that  hour. 
She  had  no  object,  no  aim.  Only  to  fly 
aw^ay  from  a  broken  heart.  Only  to  lie 
down  on  the  earth  and  know  no  more,  with 
all  the  heart-ache  over.  But  she  was  drifting 
in  her  blind  misery  to  that  reservoir  of  life, 
London. 

She  hurried  down  the  road,  never  once 
looking  back.  The  leafless  trees  were 
surging  in  the  night-wind  ;  their  gaunt 
branches  were  waving  grimly  over  her  head. 
The  hedges  took  fantastic  shapes  before  her 
and  beside  her.  Her  limbs  trembled  and 
her  teeth  chattered,  yet  she  hastened  on. 
Her  head  ached.  She  felt  sufl'ocated.  The 
w^orld  was  so  cruel  to  her.  If  only  she 
could  fly  from  it  and  forget — only  forget ! 

The  day  was  dawning  ;  the  deep  blue  of 
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the  sky  to  the  left  of  her  was  streaked  with 
thin  bars.  All  before  her  was  a  blank  void 
of  dun  gray.  A  veil  of  vapour  beat  against 
her  cheeks.  The  wide  marshy  lands  lay  in 
mist  around  her.  Xot  a  sound  but  her  own 
footstep  on  the  road.  Xot  a  bird  in  the 
empty  air.  Xot  a  cloud  in  the  blank  sky. 
It  was  a  dreary  scene  ;  neither  day  nor 
night. 

And  through  this  grim  realnrthat  is  aloof 
from  all  that  is  human,  one  poor  lieart- 
broken  girl  hurried  on,  her  little  bundle  in 
her  hand,  a  shawl  wrapped  about  her 
shoulders,  her  red,  tearless  eyes  fixed  in 
front  of  her. 

Like  the  spirit  of  unrest,  the  wind  moaned 
and  soughed.  Xow  and  then  a  withered  leaf 
of  last  year  went  by  her  with  a  light  rustle 
and  stealthy  motion.  Desolate  as  the  lieart 
within  her  was  the  waste  around. 

Bit  by  bit  the  gray  sky  lightened  ;  the 
east  was  fretted  over  with  pink,  and  a  fresh- 
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ness  was  breathed  into  the  air.  Then  she 
beof^n  to  run.  Behind  her  were  all  her 
pretty  dreams,  and  they  were  dead.  Behind 
her  was  the  love  she  had  cherished,  and  that 
was  dead  too.  From  a  joyful  vision  she 
had  awakened  to  find  the  idol  cold  at  her 
breast. 

Kunning  hard  along  the  gloomy  road, 
under  the  empty  sky,  through  the  surging 
wind,  the  outcast  girl  cried  in  her  tear- 
less grief  as  a  little  child  cries  for  the 
mother  who  is  in  her  grave — never  know- 
ing its  loss  until  it  has  grown  tired  and 
weary  and  sick,  and  the  night  is  very 
near. 

She  came  to  a  brick  ddln  that  stood 
back  from  the  road.  Its  wreathing  smoke 
coiled  slowly  upward  in  the  smoke-like 
atmosphere.  The  red  'haze  drew  her  to  it, 
as  it  drew  the  shivering  waifs  of  the  air. 
Cold  and  tired  she  crept  up  and  stood  some 
minutes  in  the  glow  ;  but  a  step  fell  on  her 
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ear  from  behind  the  kiln,  and  she  stole  away 
like  a  guilty  thing. 

Away,  away,  she  knew  not  where.  On, 
on,  she  knew  not  why. 

The  day  had  dawned  now.  In  the  bright- 
ness of  morning  her  heart  sank  lower. 
Draggled  and  soiled,  her  hair  still  damp  with 
the  dew,  and  the  odour  of  night  in  her 
dress,  she  walked  on  in  the  golden  radiance 
of  the  risen  sun. 

Oh,  to  bury  herself  for  ever,  and  yet  not 
to  die — no,  no,  not  to  die ! 

At  a  cross-road  there  was  a  finger-post, 
and  it  read,  '  To  Kilburn.'  Beyond  it  there 
was  a  wood,  and  the  sunlight  played  on  the 
pine  trees,  and  reddened  the  dead  leaves  that 
still  clung  to  an  oak.  She  Avas  warm  now, 
but  oh,  so  tired.  Behind  the  ambush  of  a 
holly-bush,  close  to  the  road,  Mercy  crept 
down  on  a  drift  of  withered  leaves  at  the 
foot  of  a  stout  beech.  She  dozed  a  little  and 
started.  All  was  quiet.  Then  weary  nature 
VOL.  II.  36 
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conquered  fear  and  overcame  sorrow,   and 
she  slept. 

And  sleep,  that  makes  kings  and  queens 
of  us  all — gracious  sleep  made  a  queen 
of  the  outcast  girl,  a  queen  of  love  ;  and 
she  dreamt  of  her  home  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

Mercy  was  still  sleeping  when  a  covered 
wagon,  such  as  carriers  use,  came  trundling 
along  the  road.  The  driver,  a  bright-eyed 
man,  with  the  freshness  of  the  fields  in  his 
face,  sat  on  the  front  rail  and  whistled.  His 
horse  shied  at  something,  and  this  made 
him  get  up.  He  was  at  that  moment  in 
front  of  the  holly-bush,  and  he  saw  Mercy 
lying  behind  it. 

Her  face  worn  and  pale,  her  bonnet  fallen 
back  from  her  forehead  ;  her  head  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  one  hand  on 
her  breast,  the  other  straying  aside  on  the 
drift  of  yellow  leaves,  where  a  little  bundle 
covered  by  a  red   handkerchief  had  fallen 
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from  lier  graspless  fingers — and  the  radiant 
morning  sunlight  over  alL 

The  driver  of  the  wagon  jumped  to  the 
ground.  At  the  same  moment  Mercy  awoke 
with  a  frightened  look.  She  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  would  have  hurried  away. 

'  Young  to  be  wagranting  about,  ain't  ye, 
missy  ?'  said  the  driver.  His  tone  was 
kindlier  than  his  words. 

'  Let  me  go,  please,'  said  Mercy,  and  she 
tried  to  pass. 

'  Coorse,  coorse,  if  yer  Avants  to.' 

^lercy  thanked  him,  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.     She  was  already  on  the  road. 

'  Being  as  you're  going  my  way,  I  ain't 
objecting  to  giving  you  a  lift.' 

'  Xo,  thank  you.     I   have  no — I've  no 
money.     I  must  run.' 

'  You'll  wait  till  I  ax  for  it,  won't  ye, 
missy?     Come,  get  up.' 

'  And  will  you  let  me  go  down  whenever 
Hike?' 

3G— 2 
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'  Coorse  I  will  ;  why  not  ?  Up  with  ye. 
There,  easy,  kneel  on  the  shaft,  that's  the 
size  of  it.  Xow  go  set  yourself  clown  on 
them  sacks.  Them's  apples,  them  is. 
Right?     Yery  well.     We're  off,  then.' 

The  wagon  was  about  half  fall  of  sacks, 
and  Mercy  crept  down  in  the  farthest  corner. 

'  I  ain't  in  the  apple  line  reg'lar.  I'm  a 
fern -gatherer,  that's  wot  I  am.  On'y  nature 
don't  keep  ferning  all  the  year  round,  so  I'se 
forced  to  go  fruiting  winter  times — buying 
a23ples  same  as  them  from  off'n  the  farmers 
down  the  country,  and  bringing  'em  up  to 
Covent  Garden.  That's  where  I'm  going 
now,  that  is.  And  got  to  be  there  afore 
the  sales  starts.' 

Mercy  listened,  but  said  nothing. 

*  You  know  Covent  Garden — not  fur  from 
Leicester  Square  and  the  Haymarket?' 

Mercy  shook  her  head. 

^What!  Never  been  there — and  that 
near  ?' 
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Mercy  shook  her  head  again  and  dropped 
her  eyes. 

The  driver  twisted  about  to  look  at  her. 
*  Let  a  be,  she's  feeling  it  bad,'  he  thought, 
and  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
twisted  about  for  another  look. 

'  I  say,  missy,  got  bad  eyes  T 

'  They're  sore  and  a  little  dim/  said 
Mercy. 

'  Blest  if  you  don't  look  the  spitting  image 
of  a  friend  of  mine — 'boutn  the  eyes,  I  mean 
— red  and  swelled  up  and  such.  It  was 
Tom  Crow,  a  partner  of  mine,  in  fact.  Tom 
caught  cold  sleeping  out  one  night  as  we 
Avas  fernino'  down  Eoo;er  Tichborne's  estates 
— him  as  was  the  claimant  for  'em,  you 
know,  on'y  he  didn't  get  'em.  The  cold 
fiew  to  Tom's  eyes  straight,  and  blest  if  he 
ain't  gone  blind  as  a  mole.' 

Mercy's  lips  quivered.  The  driver 
stopped  his  chatter,  conscious  that  he  had 
gone   too   far,   and   then,    with    somewhat 
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illogical  perversity,  he  proceeded  to  express 
his  vexation  at  himself  by  punishing  his 
horse. 

'  Get  along,  you  stupid  old  perwerse  old 
knacker's  crutch!' 

The  horse  set  off  at  a  trot.  They  passed 
through  a  village,  and  Mercy  read  the  name 
Child's  Hill  printed  on  the  corner  of  a 
house. 

'Is  it  London  you  are  going  to?'  said 
Mercy  timidly  ;  '  Covent  Garden — is  that 
London  ?' 

'  Eh  ?'  The  driver  opened  his  eyes  very 
wide  in  a  blank  stare. 

Mercy  trembled,  and  held  down  her  head. 
They  jogged  on  awhile  in  silence,  and  then 
the  driver,  who  had  cast  furtive  glances  at 
the  girl,  drew  the  rein,  and  said,  '  I'm 
wexed  as  I  said  Tom  Crow  was  as  blind  as 
a  mole.  How-and-ever,  a  mole  ain't  blind, 
and  it's  on'y  them  coster  chaps  as  think  so, 
but  I've  caught  a  many  of  'em  out  ferning. 
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Besides,  Tom  was  aworrited  with  his  missus, 
Tom  was,  and  happen  that  w^as  worse  nor 
his  cold/ 

['  Get  along,  you  old  perwerse  old  file  I'] 
'  You  see,  Tom's  missus  cut  away  and 
left  him.     As  young  as  you,  and  maybe  as 
good  to  look  at,  but  a  bad  un  ;    and  she 
broke   Tom's  heart,  as  the  saying  is.      So 
Tom  left  the  ferning.     He  hadn't  no  heart 
for  it.     Ferning' s  a  thing  as  wants  heart,  it 
do.       He  started   costering  first,  and  now 
Tom's  got  a  'tater  ingine,  on'y  being  as  he's 
blind  he  has  a  boy  to  wheel  it.     And  that 
woman  she  done  it  all.     ''  Jim  Groundsell," 
he  says  to  me — that's  my  name — "  Jim/'  he 
says,  "  don  t  fix  your  heart  on  nothing,"  he 
says,   "  and  keep    to   your    sight    and    the 
ferning."  ' 

['  Well,  you   perwerse   old  crutch !    Get 
along  with  you!'] 

'But  I  went  and  done  it  myself.     And 
now  my  missus,  she's  a  invalide  as   they 
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say,  and  she  ain't  out  o'  bed  this  twelve- 
month come  Christmas,  and  she  gets  lone- 
some lying  all  by  herself,  and  frets  a  bit 
maybe,  and ' 

['  Get  along,  will  you,  you  wexing  old 
fence !'] 

There  was  a  long  silence  this  time.  They 
were  leaving  the  green  fields  behind  them, 
and  driving:    throuo'h    lono^er    streets    than 

o  o  o 

Mercy  had  ever  seen  before.  Thouo'h  the 
sun  was  shining  feebly,  the  lamps  on  the 
pavement  were  still  burning.  They  passed 
a  church,  and  Mercy  saw  by  the  clock  that 
it  was  hard  on  eight.  They  drove  briskly 
through  Camden  Town  into  St.  Giles's,  and 
so  on  to  Long  Acre. 

The  streets  were  thronged  by  this  time. 
Troops  of  people  were  passing  to  and  fro. 
Cabs  and  omnibuses  Avere  rattling  hither  and 
thither.  At  every  turn  the  crowd  became 
denser,  and  the  noise  louder.  Mercy  sat  in 
her  corner  bewildered.      The  strange  city 
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frioiitenerl    her.        For   the   time   it    drove 

o 

away  the  memory  of  her  sorrow. 

When  they  reached  Covent  Garden,  Jim, 
the  driver,  drew  up  with  a  jerk,  and  nodded 
to  some  of  the  drivers  of  similar  wagons, 
and  hailed  others  with  a  lusty  shout.  All 
was  a  babel  to  the  girl's  dazed  sense  : 
laughter,  curses,  yelling,  whooping,  quar- 
relling. 

]\Iercy's  head  ached.  She  got  down, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  do  next.  Where 
was  she  to  go  ?  In  that  wilderness  of 
London,  more  desolate  than  the  trackless 
desert,  what  was  she? 

She  stood  a  moment  on  the  pavement, 
her  little  bundle  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
bewildering  scene  went  round  and  round. 
The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  the  glare  and 
the  noise  and  the  tumult  Avere  blotted  out. 

The  next  instant  she  felt  herself  being 
lifted  back  into  the  wagon,  and  then  she 
remembered  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Two  days  later,  Hugh  Kit  son  entered  the 
convent  church  of  S.  Margaret.  It  was 
evening  service,  and  the  nave  was  thronged 
from  chancel  to  porch.  The  aisles,  which 
were  bare  of  seats,  were  filled  only  half- 
way down,  the  rest  of  the  pavement  being 
empty  save  for  a  man  here  and  there  who 
leaned  lightly  against  the  great  columns  of 
the  heavy  colonnade. 

The  sermon  had  already  begun.  Hugh 
Ritson  walked  up  the  aisle  noiselessly  until 
he  came  close  behind  the  throng  of  people 
standing  together.  Then  he  stood  at  the 
side  of  a  column  and  looked  round  on  those 
in  the  nave. 
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He  was  within  range  of  the  preacher's 
voice,  but  he  hardly  listened.  His  eyes 
traversed  the  church  until  at  last  they  rested 
on  one  spot  in  the  south  transept,  where  a 
company  of  nuns  sat  with  downcast  eyes 
half- closed.  The  face  of  one  of  them  was 
hidden  beneath  her  drooping  coif ;  the 
rosary  held  to  her  breast  was  gripped  with 
nervous  fingers.  Xear  at  hand  there  was 
another  face  that  riveted  Huorh  Kit  son's 
gaze.  It  was  the  face  of  Greta,  radiant  in 
its  own  beauty,  and  tender  with  the 
devotional  earnestness  of  parted  lips  and  of 
lashes  wet  Avith  the  dew  of  a  bruised  spirit. 

From  these  two  his  eyes  never  wandered 
for  longer  than  a  minute.  Languidly  he 
listened  to  the  words  that  floated  over  the 
people  and  held  them  mute.  The  preacher 
was  a  slight  young  man,  emaciated,  pale, 
with  lustrous  eyes,  and  a  voice  that  had  a 
thin,  meek  pipe.  But  the  discourse  was  in 
a  strain  of  feverish  excitement,   a   spirit  of 
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hard  intolerance,  a  tone  of  unrelenting 
judgment,  that  would  have  befitted  the 
gigantic  figure  and  thunderous  accents  of 
the  monk  Jerome. 

'  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto 
a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  is  death/  This 
was  the  text,  twenty  times  repeated.  Men 
talked  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  if  con- 
science were  God's  law.  They  babbled  of 
toleration,  as  if  any  heresy  were  to  be  endured 
if  only  it  were  believed.  Conscience  !  It 
was  the  slave  of  Circumstance.  Toleration! 
It  was  the  watchword  at  the  gate  of  hell. 

Hugh  Ritson  listened  with  a  vague 
consciousness,  his  eyes  fixed  alternately  on 
the  nun  with  the  drooping  coif  and  on  the 
fair  upturned,  face  beside  her.  At  last  a 
ivord  struck  him,  and  made  his  whole  soul 
to  vibrate.  Men,  women,  the  great  mute 
throng,  pillars,  arches,  windows  of  figured 
saints,  altar  a-flame  with  candles,  the 
surpliced  choir,  and  the  pale  thin  face  with 
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the  burning  eyes   in  the  pulpit  above — all 
vanished  in  an  instant. 

What  was  true,  said  the  preacher,  in  the 
realm  of  thouo;ht,  could  not  be  false  in  the 
world  of  life.  Men  did  evil  deeds  and 
justified  them  to  their  own  enslaved  minds. 
N^o  way  so  dark  but  it  had  appeared  to  be 
the  path  of  light  ;  none  so  far  wrong  but  it 
had  seemed  to  be  rio^ht.  Let  man  beware 
of  the  lie  that  he  told  to  his  own  heart. 
The  end  thereof  is  death. 

Staring  from  a  bloodless  face,  Hugh 
Ritson  reeled  a  step  backwards,  and  then 
clung  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the  pillar 
against  which  he  had  leaned.  The  harsh 
scrape  of  his  foot  was  heard  over  the 
hushed  church,  and  here  and  there  a  neck 
was  craned  in  his  direction.  His  emotion 
was  gone  in  an  instant.  A  light  curl  of 
the  hard  lip  told  that  the  angel  within  him 
had  once  again  been  conquered. 

The    sermon    ended    with    a   rapturous 
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declaration  of  the  immutability  of  God's 
law,  and  the  eternal  destinies  of  man.  The 
world  was  full  of  change,  but  man,  who 
seemed  to  change  most,  changed  least.  The 
stars  that  hung  above  had  seen  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  ages.  Before  man  was,  they 
were.  The  old  river  that  flowed  past  the 
old  city  tliat  night  had  flowed  there  centuries 
ago,  and  generations  of  men  had  lived  and 
died  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and  still  the  same 
waters  washed  the  same  shore.  But  the 
stars  that  measured  time  itself,  and  the  sea 
that  recorded  it,  would  vanish  away,  and 
man  should  be  when  time  would  be  no  more. 
'  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure. 
They  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment.  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall 
have  no  end.' 

The  preacher  finished,  and  the  buzz  and 
rustle  of  the  people  shifting  in  their  seats 
told  of  the  tension  that  had  been  broken. 
Faces    that   had    been    distorted   with   the 
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tremors  of  fear,  or  contracted  with  the 
quiverings  of  remorse,  or  glorified  with  the 
light  of  ecstasy,  resumed  their  normal 
expression. 

The  vesper  hymn  was  sung  by  the  whole 
congregation,  standing.  It  floated  up  to 
the  blue  roof,  where  the  lights  that  burned 
low  over  the  people's  heads  left  in  the  gloom 
the  texts  written  on  the  open  timbers  and 
the  imaged  Christ  hung  in  the  clerestory. 
There  was  one  voice  that  did  not  sing  the 
vesper  hymn  ;  and  the  close-locked  lips  of 
Hugh  Ritson  were  but  the  symbol  of  the 
close-locked  heart. 

He  was  asking  himself,  was  it  true  that 
when  the  fire  of  the  stars  should  be  burnt 
to  ashes,  still  man  would  endure  ?  Pshaw ! 
What  was  man?  These  throngs  of  men, 
whose  great  voice  swelled  like  the  sea,  what 
were  they?  In  this  old  church  where  they 
sang,  other  men  had  sung  before  them,  and 
where  were  they  now  ?  AVho  should  say  they 
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had  not  perished  ?  Livmg,  believing,  dying, 
the}'  were  gone :  gone  with  their  sins  and 
sorrows  ;  gone  with  their  virtues  and 
rewards  ;  gone  from  all  sight  and  all 
memory  ;  and  no  voice  came  from  them, 
pealing  out  of  the  abyss  of  death  to  join 
this  song  of  hope.  Hope !  It  was  a  dream. 
A  dream  that  great  yearning  crowds  like 
these,  filling  churches  and  chapels,  dreamt 
asfe  after  ao'e.  But  it  was  a  dream  from 
which  there  would  be  no  awakening  to 
know  that  it  was  not  true. 

The  priest  and  choir  left  the  church. 
Then  the  congregation  broke  up  and 
separated.  Hugh  Kit  son  stood  a  while, 
still  leanino^  ao^ainst  the  column  of  the 
colonnade.  The  nuns  in  the  south  transept 
rose  last,  and  went  out  by  a  little  aperture 
opening  from  the  south  aisle.  Hugh 
watched  them  pass  at  the  distance  of  the 
width  of  the  nave.  Greta  Avalked  a  few 
paces  behind  them.     When  the  people  had 
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gone,  and  she  rose  from  her  seat,  her  eyes 
fell  on  Hugh.  Then  she  dropped  her  head, 
and  walked  down  the  aisle  with  a  hurried 
step.  Hugh  saw  her  out  ;  the  church  Avas 
now  empty,  and  the  voluntary  was  done. 
He  followed  her  through  the  door,  and 
entered  into  the  sacristy. 

Before  him  was  another  door  ;  it  led 
into  the  convent.  The  last  of  the  line  of 
nuns  was  passing  through  it.  Greta  stood 
in  the  sacristy,  faint,  with  a  scared  face, 
one  hand  at  her  breast,  the  other  on  the 
base  of  a  crucifix  that  stood  by  the  wall. 
When  she  saw  that  he  had  followed  her,  her 
first  impulse  was  to  shrink  away ;  her 
second  impulse  was  to  sink  to  her  knees  at 
his  feet.  She  did  neither.  Conquering  her 
faintness,  but  still  quivering  from  head  ta 
foot,  she  turned  upon  him  with  a  defiant 
look.  '  Why  do  you  come  here?  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  with  you.  Let  me  pass,'  she 
said. 

VOL.  II.  37 
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Hugli  Eitson  made  no  effort  to  detain 
lier-  He  stood  before  her  with  downcast 
eyes,  his  infirm  foot  bent  under  him.  '  I 
come  to  bid  you  farewell/  he  said  calmly  ; 
*  I  come  to  say  that  we  may  meet  no 
more.' 

'  Would  that  we  had  parted  for  ever 
before  we  met  the  last  time!'  said  Greta 
fervently. 

'  Would  that  we  had  never  met !'  said 
Hugh,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  That  was  a  lie  with  Avhich  you  parted 
me  from  my  husband/  she  said. 

'  It  was — God  forgive  me.' 

*  And  you  knew  it  was  a  lie/  said  Greta. 

'  I  knew  it  was  a  lie.' 

'  Then  where  is  your  shame,  that  you  can 
look  me  in  the  face  ?  Have  you  no  shame  T 
she  said. 

'  Have  you  no  pity?'  said  Hugh. 

'  What  pity  had  you  for  me  ?  Have  you 
not  done  me  wrong  enough  already?' 
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*  God  knows  it  is  true.  And  He  knows 
I  am  a  miserable  man.  Have  pity  and 
forgive,  and  say  farewell.' 

Something  of  contrition  in  the  tone 
touched  her.     She  was  silent. 

'  The  preacher  was  wrong,'  he  said. 
'  There  is  no  spirit  of  evil.  We  are  be- 
trayed by  our  own  passions.  And  the 
chief  of  those  passions  is  love.  It  is  the 
Xemesis  that  stalks  through  the  world, 
haunting  all  men,  and  goading  some  to 
great  wrong.' 

'  It  was  of  your  doing  that  I  came  here,' 
said  Greta. 

'  Would  to  God  it  may  be  of  my  doing 
that  you  remain  here/  said  Hugh. 

*  That  is  a  prayer  He  will  not  hear.  I 
am  leavino:  this  house  to-nioht.  There  is 
some  one  coming  who  can  unmask  your 
wicked  falsehood.' 

*  Parson  Christian?'  said  Huofh. 

Greta  made  no  answer,  and  Hugh  con- 

37—2 
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tinued,  '  His  journey  is  needless.  A  word 
from  my  mother  would  have  done  all.  She 
is  in  this  house.' 

^  Yes,  Heaven  forgive  you,  she  is  here/ 
said  Greta. 

'  You  are  wrong  ;  you  do  not  know  all. 
Where  is  your  husband  ?' 

Greta  shook  her  head.  ^  I  have  neither 
seen  him  nor  heard  from  him  since  we 
parted  at  these  doors/  she  said. 

*  And  when  j^ou  leave  them  to-night,  do 
3'ou  leave  him  behind  you  ?'  said  Hugh. 

'  Heaven  forbid  !'  said  Greta  passionately. 

Hugh  Ritson's  bloodless  flice  was  awful 
to  look  upon.  '  Greta/  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
anguish,  '  give  up  the  thought.  Look  on 
that  false  union  as  broken  for  ever,  and  all 
this  misery  Avill  end.  It  was  I  and  you — 
you  and  I.  But  that  is  over  now.  I  do 
not  come  between  you.  It  is  useless  to 
think  of  that.  I  do  not  oifer  you  my  love; 
you  refused  it  long  ago.     But  I  cannot  see 
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you  my  brother's  wife.  That  would  be  too 
much  for  me  to  endure.  I  will  not  endure 
it.  Have  pity  upon  me.  If  I  have  no 
claim  to  your  love,  have  I  no  right  to  your 
pity?  What  have  I  suffered  for  your  love? 
A  life's  misery.  What  have  I  sacrificed 
to  it  ?  M}  name — my  place — my  inherit- 
ance.' 

Greta  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  look  of 
inquiry. 

^  What  ?  Has  he  not  even  yet  told  you 
all  T  said  Hugh.  *  Xo  matter.  What  has 
he  done  to  earn  your  love  that  I  have  not 
done?  What  has  he  suffered?  What  has 
he  sacrificed  V 

'  If  this  is  love,  it  is  selfish  love,'  said 
Greta  in  a  broken  voice. 

'  Selfish  ? — be  it  so.      All  love  is  selfish.' 

'  Leave  me,  leave  me.' 

Hugh  Eitson  paused  ;  the  warmth  of  his 
manner  increased.  'I  will  leave  vou,' 
he    said,    '  and    never    seek  you   again  ;    I 
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will  go  from  you  for  ever,  and  crush 
down  the  sorrows  that  must  be  Avith  me 
to  the  end,  if  you  will  promise  me  one 
thing.' 

'  What  is  it  "?'  said  Greta,  her  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

'It  is  much,'  said  Hugh,  '  but  it  is  not 
all.  If  the  price  is  great,  think  of  the 
misery  that  it  buys — and  buries.  You 
would  sacrifice  something  for  me,  would 
you  not  f 

His  voice  swelled  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
pale  face  softened,  and  the  light  of  hopeless 
love  was  in  his  great  eyes. 

'  Say  that  you  would — for  me — me !'  He 
held  out  his  arms  towards  her  as  if  soul  and 
body  together  yearned  for  one  Avord,  one 
look  of  love. 

Greta  stood  there,  silent  and  immovable. 
'  What  is  it?'  she  repeated. 

'  Let  me  think  that  you  would  do  some- 
thing   for    my    sake — mine,'    he    pleaded. 
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*  Let  me  carry  away  that  solace.  Think 
what  I  have  suffered  for  you,  and  all  in  vain. 
Think  that  perhaps  it  was  no  fluilt  of  mine 
that  you  could  not  love  me  ;  that  another 
woman  might  have  found  me  worthy  to 
be  loved  Avho  had  not  been  unworthy  of 
love  from  me.' 

'  What  is  it  ?'  repeated  Greta  coldly, 
but  her  drooping  lashes  were  wet  with 
tears. 

'  Think  that  I  am  of  a  vain,  proud, 
stubborn  spirit  ;  that  in  all  this  world 
there  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  friend  nor 
enemv.  to  whom  I  have  sued  for  o-race  or 
favour  ;  that  since  I  was  a  child  I  have 
never  even  knelt  in  prayer  in  God's  house 
that  man  miodit  see  or  God  mio-ht  hear. 
Then  think  that  I  am  at  your  feet,  a 
miserable  man.' 

'  What  is  it  V  said  Greta  again. 

Hugh  Ritson  paused,  and  then  added 
more  calmly :   '  That  you   should   take    the 
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VOWS    and    the   veil,    and    stay   here   until 
death.' 

Greta  lifted  her  eyes.  Hugh's  eyes  were 
bent  upon  her. 

*  Xo  ;  I  cannot.  I  should  be  false  to  my 
marriage  vows/  she  said  quietly. 

'  To  be  true  to  them  is  to  be  false  to 
yourself,  to  your  husband,  and  to  me/  said 
Hugh. 

'  I  love  my  husband/  said  Greta  with  an 
eloquent,  glance.  ^  To  be  true  to  them  is  to 
be  true  to  him.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Hugh  Eitson's 
manner  underwent  a  change.  It  was  the 
white  heat  of  high  passion  that  broke  the 
silence  when  he  spoke  again. 

*  Greta,'  he  said,  and  his  deep  voice  had 
a  strong  tremor,  '  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
w^hat  that  priest  told  us  to-night — if  it  is 
not  a  dream  and  a  solemn  mockery  made  to 
enchant  or  appal  the  simple — if  there  is 
a  God  and  judgment — my  soul  is  already 
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too  heavily  burdened  with  sins  against  you 
and  yours.  I  would  have  eased  it  of  one 
other  sin  more  black  than  these  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be/ 

^  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?'  said  Greta.  Her 
face  was  panic-stricken. 

Hugh  Ritson  came  a  step  nearer.  '  That 
your  husband  is  in  my  hands — that  one 
w^ord  from  me  would  commit  him  to  a  doom 
more  dreadful  than  death — that  if  he  is  to 
be  saved  as  a  free  man,  alive,  you  must 
renounce  him  for  ever.' 

'  Speak  plain.  AVhat  do  you  mean?'  said 
Greta. 

'  Choose — quick.  Which  shall  it  be  ? 
You  for  this  convent,  or  your  husband 
for  lifelong  imprisonment  ?' 

Greta's  mind  was  in  a  whirl.  She  was 
making  for  the  door  in  front  of  them.  He 
stepped  before  her. 

'  I  parted  you  with  a  lie,'  he  said,  '  but  to 
me  it  was  not  ah^avs  a  lie.     I  believed  it 
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once.  Do  you  tliink  I  should  have  denied 
myself  my  inheritance,  and  let  a  bastard 
stand  in  my  place,  if  I  had  not  believed 
it?' 

'  What  further  lie  is  this  ?'  said  Greta. 

'  No  matter.  Heaven  kno\YS.  And  all  I 
did  was  for  love  of  you.  Is  it  so  guilty 
a  thing  that  I  have  loved  you  —  to  all 
lengths  and  ends  of  love?  I  meant  to  put 
a  hemisphere  between  you — to  send  him  to 
Australia  and  you  back  home  to  Cumber- 
land. What  if  the  lie  had  then  been  out- 
faced ?  I  should  have  parted  you,  and 
that  would  have  been  enough.' 

'  And  now,  when  your  revenge  falls  idle 
at  your  feet,  you  come  to  me  on  your  knees,' 
said  Greta. 

'Revenge?  That  was  but  a  feeble  re- 
venge,' said  Hugh.  *  He  would  have 
learned  the  truth  and  come  back  to  claim 
you.  There  would  have  been  no  peace  for 
me  while   he  was    alive    and   free.     Do   I 
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come  to  you  on  my  knees  ?  Yes  ;  but  it  is 
to  pray  of  you  to  save  your  husband.  Is  it 
so  much  that  I  ask  of  you  ?  Think  what  is 
earned  by  it.  If  you  have  no  pity  for  me, 
have  you  none  for  him  ?' 

She  was  struggHng  to  pass  him.  'Greta/ 
he  said,  '  choose,  and  at  once.  It  is  now  or 
never.  To-night — to-morrow  will  be  too 
late.  You  for  a  holy  life  of  self-renounce- 
ment, or  vour  husband  to  draof  out  his 
miserable  days  in  penal  servitude.' 

'  This  is  only  another  lie.  Let  me  pass,' 
she  said. 

'  It  is  the  truth,  as  sure  as  God  hears 
us,'  said  Hugh. 

'  I  shall  never  believe  it.' 

*  I  will  swear  it.'  He  laid  a  strong  hand 
on  her  wrist.  '  '  I  will  swear  it  at  the 
very  foot  of  God's  altar.' 

He  tried  to  draAv  her  back  into  the 
church.  She  resi.sted.  '  Let  me  go  ;  I  shall 
cry  for  help.' 
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He  dropped  her  wrist,  and  fell  back  frora 
her.  She  drew  herself  up  in  silence,  and 
walked  slowly  away. 

He  stood  a  moment,  alone  in  the  sacristy. 
Then  he  went  out  through  the  church.  It 
was  empty  and  all  but  dark.  The  sacristan 
with  a  long  rod  was  putting  out  the  lights 
one  by  one.  He  turned,  with  arm  uplifted, 
to  look  after  the  halting  figure  that  passed 
down  the  aisle  and  out  at  the  west  porch. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Abbey  Gardens,  the  street  in  front,  was 
dark  and  all  but  deserted.  Only  a  drunken 
woman  went  reeling  along.  But  the  dull 
buzz  m  the  distance  and  the  white  sheet  in 
the  sky  told  that,  somewhere  near,  the  wild 
heart  of  the  nis^ht  beat  hio-h. 

Hugh  Ritson  looked  up  at  the  heavy 
mass  of  the  convent  buildiiio;  as  he  crossed 
the  street  The  lights  were  already  out, 
and  all  was  dark  within.  He  went  on,  but 
presently  stopped  by  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
looked  again. 

It  was  then  he  was  aware  that  something 
moved  in  the  deep  portico.  The  lamp  on 
the  pavement  sent  a  shaft  of  light  on  to  the 
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door,  and  there,  under  the  gaslight,  with 
the  face  turned  from  him,  was  the  figure  of 
a  wom.an.  She  seemed  to  cast  cautious 
and  stealthy  glances  around,  and  to  lift 
a  trembling  hand  to  the  bell  that  hung 
above  her.  The  hand  fell  to  her  side,  but 
no  ring  followed.  Once  again  the  hand 
was  -  lifted,  and  once  again  it  fell  back. 
Then  the  woman  crept  totteringly  down  the 
steps  and  turned  to  go. 

Hugh  Eitson  re-crossed  the  street.  Amid 
all  the  turmoil  of  his  soul  the  incident  had 
arrested  him. 

The  woman  was  coming  towards  him. 
He  put  himself  in  her  path.  The  light  fell 
full  upon  her,  and  he  saw  her  face.  It  was 
Mercy  Fisher. 

With  a  low  cry,  the  girl  sank  back  against 
the  railings  of  the  convent,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

'  Is  it  you,  Mercy?'  said  Hugh. 

She  made  no  answer.      Then  she  tried  to 
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steal  away,   but    he    held    her  with  gentle 
force. 

'  Why  did  yon  leave  Hendon?'  he  asked. 

'  Yon  did  not  want  me,'  said  the  girl,  in 
a  tone  of  unutterable  pain.  And  still  her 
face  was  buried  in  her  hands.  He  did  not 
reply.     He  let  her  grief  spend  itself. 

Just  then  the  drunken  woman  reeled 
back  along  the  pavement  and  23assed  them 
close,  peering  into  their  midst,  and  going 
bv  with  a  iarrino'  lau^-h.  '  What's  he 
a-doing  to  ye,  my  dear,  eh  ?'  sjie  said  jeer- 
ingly.  '  Sarve  ye  right,'  she  added,  and 
lausrhed  a<2;ain.  She  was  a  drao-ofled,  bat- 
tered  outcast — a  human  ruin,  such  as  night, 
the  23ander,  flings  away. 

Mercy  lifted  her  head,  A  dull,  weary 
look  was  in  her  eyes.  '  You  know  how  I 
waited,  and  waited,'  she  said,  '  and  you 
were  so  long  in  coming,  so  very  long.' 

'  But  when  I  had  come  you  ran  away,' 
said  Hugh. 
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'  You  did  not  want  me.  In  your  heart 
you  did  not  want  me,'  said  Mercy;  'and  I 
had  waited  so — so  long.  But  then — then 
■ — when  you  came ' 

The  wave  of  bitter  memory  drowned  her 
voice.  Xot  unmoved,  he  stood  and  looked 
at  her,  and  saw  the  child-face  wet  w^ith 
tears,  and  the  night  breeze  of  the  city  drift 
in  her  yellow  hair. 

'  Where  have  you  been  since  ?'  he  said. 
'  Had  you  any  money?' 

'  A  man  going  to  market  brought  me  up 
in  his  waijon.  I  fainted,  and  then  he  took 
me  to  his  home.  He  lives  close  by,  in 
Horse  and  Groom  Yard.  His  wife  is  bed- 
ridden, and  such  a  sweet,  good  creature, 
and,  oh !  so  kind  to  me.  But  they  are  poor, 
and  I  had  no  money,  and  I  was  afraid  to 
be  a  burden  to  them,  and  besides — be- 
sides  ' 

'  Well  ?' 

'  She  saw  that  I  was she  saw  Avhat 
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was  oroino^ to  beino-  a  woman,  she  kne^Y 

I  was  soon ' 


'  Yes,  yes/  said  Hugh,  stopping  another 
flood  of  tears  with  a  Hght  touch  of  the  hand. 
*  How  red  your  eyes  look.  Are  they 
worse  ?' 

'  The  man  was  very  good ;  he  took  me  to 

the  doctors  at  a  hospital,  and  they  said 

Oh,  they  said  I  might  lose  my  sight !' 

'  Poor  little  Mercy  1'  said  Hugh.  He  was 
now  ashamed  of  his  own  sufierino\s.  How 
loud  they  had  clamoured  a  while  ago ;  yet, 
what  were  they  side  by  side  with  this  poor 
girl's  tangible  sorrows !  Mere  things  of  the 
air,  with  no  reality. 

'  But  no  matter!'  she  burst  out.  '  That's 
no  matter.' 

'  You  must  keep  up  heart,  Mercy.  I 
spoke  angrily  to  you  the  other  night,  but 
it's  over  now,  is  it  not  ?' 

^  Oh,  why  didn't  you   leave  me   alone  ? 
said  the  girl. 

VOL.  II.  38 
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'Hush,  Mercy  ;  it  will  be  well  with  you 
yet; 

His  own  eyes  were  growing  dim,  but 
even  then  his  heart  was  bitter.  Had  he 
not  said  in  his  wrath  that  passion  was  the 
demon  of  the  world?  He  might  say  it  in 
his  sorrow  too.  The  simple  heart  of  this 
girl  loved  him  even  as  his  own  lustier  soul 
loved  Greta.  He  had  wronged  her.  But 
that  was  only  a  tithe  of  the  trouble.  If 
she  could  but  return  him  hate  for  wronof,  how 
soon  everything  would  be  right  with  her ! 

'  What  brought  you  here,  Mercy  ?' 

'  One  of  the  sisters — they  visit  the  sick — 
one  of  them  visited  the  house  where  they 
gave  me  lodgings,  and  I  heard  that  they 
sometimes  took  homeless  girls  into  the 
convent.  And  I  thought  I  was  homeless 
now,  and — and ' 

'  Poor  little  woman  !  And  yet  you  were 
afraid  to  ring!' 

'  I  came  the  night  before  last,  but  saw 
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your  brother  Paul  walking  here  in  front. 
So  I  went  away.' 

'  Paul  ?' 

'  Then  I  came  last  night,  and  he  was 
here  again.  So  I  went  away  once  more. 
And  to-night  I  came  earlier,  and  he  wasn't 
here  ;  but  just  as  I  was  going  to  ring  the 
bell,  and  say  that  I  had  no  home  and  that 
my  eyes  were  growing  worse,  something 
seemed  to  say  tliat  they  would  ask  if  I  had 
a  father,  and  why  I  had  left  him;  and  then  I 
couldn't  ring — and  then  I  thought  if  only  I 
could  die — yes,  if  only  I  could  die  and  forget, 
and  never  wake  up  again  in  the  morning ' 

*  Hush,  Mercy.  You  shall  go  back  home 
to  vour  father.' 

'  Xo,  no,  no!' 

'  Yes,  and  I  shall  go  with  you.' 

There  was  silence.  The  bleared  eyes 
looked  stealthily  up  into  his  face.  A  light 
smile  played  there. 

'Ah  I' 

38—2 
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A  bright  vision  came  to  lier  of  a  fair  day 
"when,  hand  in  hand  with  him  she  loved, 
she  should  return  to  her  forsaken  home  in 
the  mountains,  and  hold  up  her  head,  and 
wipe  away  her  father's  tears.  She  was 
in  the  dark  street  of  the  city  then :  she 
and  her  home  were  very  far  apart. 

He  laughed  inwardly  at  a  different  vision. 
In  a  grim  spirit  of  humour  he  saw  all  his 
unquenchable  passion  conquered,  and  he 
saw  himself  the  plain,  homely,  respectable 
husband  of  this  simple  wife. 

'  Was  Paul  alone  when  you  saw  him  7 
said  Hugh. 

'  Yes.  And  w^ould  you  tell  them  all  ?' 
The  girl's  sidelong  glance  vras  far  away. 

^Merc}',  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.' 

'  Yes,  yes.'     Again  the  sidelong  glance. 

Huo;h  lifted  the  girl's  head  with  his  hand 
to  recall  her  wandering  thoughts.  '  Paul 
will  come  again  to-night.  I  want  you  to 
wait  for  him,  and  speak  to  him.' 
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'Yes,  yes;  but  won't  he  ask  me  ques- 
tions ?' 

'  What  if  he  does  ?  Answer  them  alL 
Only  don't  say  that  I  have  tokl  you  to 
speak  to  him.  Tell  him — will  you  re- 
member it  ? — arc  you  listening  ? — look  me 
in  the  face,  little  woman.' 

'  Yes,  yes.' 

'  Tell  him  that  Mr.  Christian— Parson 
Christian,  you  know — has  come  to  London 
and  wishes  to  see  him  at  once.  Say  he  has 
looked  for  him  at  the  hotel  in  Itegent 
Street  and  not  found  him  there,  and  is  now 
at  the  inn  in  Hendon.  Will  you  re- 
member ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Where  were  you  going,  ]\Iercy — back  to 
your  poor  friends  ?' 

'  Xo.  But  will  he  be  sure  to  come 
to-night  T 

'  No  doubt.     At  Vvdiat  time  was  he  here 


last  night  V 
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'  Ten  o'clock/ 

'  It  is  now  hard  on  nine.  Tell  liim  to  go 
to  Hendon  at  once,  and  when  he  goes,  you 
go  with  him.     Do  you  understand  V 

'  Yes.' 

*  Don't  foro^et  —  to-nio^ht  ;  to-morrow 
nio'ht  will  not  do.  If  he  does  not  come 
you  must  follow  me  to  Hendon  and  tell  me 
so.  I  shall  be  there.  Don't  tell  him  that 
— do  you  hear  ?' 

The  girl  gave  a  meek  assent. 

*  And  now  good-bye  for  an  hour  or  two, 
little  one.' 

He  turned  away,  and  she  was  left  alone 
before  the  dark  convent.  But  she  was  not 
all  alone.  A  newborn  dream  was  with  her, 
and  her  soul  was  radiant  with  light. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Hugh  Ritsox  walked  rapidly  through  Dean's 
Yard  in  the  direction  of  the  Sanctuary. 
As  he  turned  into  Parliament  Street  the 
half-moon  rose  above  the  roof  of  Westminster 
HalL     But  the  nii^ht  was  still  dark. 

He  passed  through  TraMgar  Square  and 
into  the  Haymarket.  The  streets  were 
thronged.  Crowds  on  crowds  went  lan- 
guidly by.  Dim  ghosts  of  men  and  women, 
most  of  them,  who  loitered  at  this  hour  in 
these  streets.  Old  men  with  the  souls  long 
years  dead  within  them,  and  the  corruption 
reeking  up  with  every  breath  to  poison 
every  word,  or  lurking  like  charnel  lights 
in   the  eyes    to    blink   contagion   in    every 
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glance.  Young  girls  hopping  like  birds 
beside  them,  the  spectres  of  roses  in  their 
cheeks,  but  the  real  thorns  at  their  hearts. 
There  had  been  no  way  for  them  but  this — 
this  and  one  other  way :  either  to  drift  into 
the  Thames  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
waters  of  death,  or  to  be  carried  along  for 
a  brief  minute  on  the  froth  of  the  waves  of 
life. 

Laughing  because  they  might  not  weep  ; 
lauohinn:  because  their  souls  were  dead ; 
laughing  in  their  conscious  travesty  of  the 
tragedy  of  pleasure  —  they  tripped  and 
lounged  and  sauntered  along.  And  the 
lamps  shone  round  them,  and  above  them 
was  tlie  glimmering  moon. 

As  Hugh  Ritson  Avent  up  the  steep  Hay- 
market  his  infirmity  became  more  marked, 
and  he  walked  with  a  sliding  gait.  Seeing 
this,  a  w^oman  who  stood  there  halted  and 
limped  a  few  paces  by  his  side,  and,  pre- 
tending  not   to    see    him,   shouted  with   a 
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mockino'  lauo-h  '  AYhat  is  it — a  man  or 
a  bat  ?' 

How  the  wild,  iiiacl  heart  of  the  night 
leapt  up  I 

A  man  passed  through  the  throng  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  see  nothing  of  its 
frantic  frenzy  and  joyless  joy  :  a  stalwart 
man,  who  strode  along  like  a  giant  among 
midgets,  his  vacant  eyes  fixed  before  him, 
his  strong  white  face  expressionless.  Hugh 
Ritson  saw  him.  They  passed  within  two 
paces,  but  without  recognition.  The  one 
was  wandering  aimlessly  in  his  blind  misery 
towards  the  convent  of  S.  Margaret.  The 
other  was  makino'  for  the  old  inn  at  Hendon. 

o 

An  hour  later  Hugh  Ritson  was  standing 
in  the  bar  of  the  Hawk  and  Heron.  His 
mind  was  made  up  ;  his  resolve  was  fixed; 
his  plan  was  complete. 

'  Anybody  with  him  ?'  he  said  to  the 
landlady,  motioning  towards  the  stairs. 
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'  Not  as  I  knows  on,  sir,  but  he  do  seem 
that  restless  and  off  his  wittals,  and  I  don't 
know  as  I  quite  understands  why ' 

Hugh  Ritson  stopped  her  garrulous 
tono*ue.  *  I  have  found  the  girl.  She  will 
come  back  to  you  to-night,  Mrs.  Drayton. 
If  she  brings  with  her  the  gentleman  who 
left  these  boxes  in  your  care,  take  him  to 
your  son's  bedroom,  and  tell  him  the  person 
he  wishes  to  see  has  arrived,  and  Avill  be 
wdth  him  directly.' 

With  this  he  w^ent  up  the  stairs.  Then, 
calling  down,  he  added,  '  The  moment  he  is 
in  the  room  come  up  and  tell  me.' 

A  minute  later  he  called  again,  '  Where's 
the  key  to  this  door  ?     Let  me  have  it.' 

The  landlady  hobbled  up  with  the  key  to 
Drayton's  bedroom;  the  room  was  empty 
and  the  door  stood  open.  Hugh  Ritson 
tried  the  key  in  the  lock  and  saw  that  the 
wards  moved  freely.  '  That  will  do,'  he 
said,  in  a  satisfied  tone. 
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The  old  woman  was  hobbling  back. 
Huo'h  was  standing-  in  thono'ht,  with  head 
bent,  and  the  nail  of  his  forefinger  on  his 
cheek. 

'  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Drayton/  he  said, 
^  yon  should  get  the  girl  to  help  you  a  little 
sometimes.' 

^  Lors,  sir,  I  never  troubles  her,  beino-  as 
she's  hke  a  visitor.' 

'  Xonsense,  Mrs.  Drayton.  She's  young 
and  hearty,  and  your  own  years  are  just  a 
little  past  their  best,  you  know.  How's 
your  breathing  to-day — any  easier  ?' 

'  Well,  I  can't  say  as  it's  a  mort  better, 
neither,  thanking  you  the  same,  sir,'  and  a 
protracted  fit  of  coughing  bore  timely 
witness  to  the  landlady's  words. 

'  Ah,  that's  a  bad  bout,  my  good  woman.' 

'  AVell,  it  is,  sir  ;  and  I  gets  no  sympathy 
neither — leastways  not  from  him  as  a  mother 
might  look  to — in  a  manner  of  speaking.' 

'  Bethink  you.      Is  there  nothing  the  girl 
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can  do  for  you  wlien  she  comes?  Nothing 
wanted?     ]^o  errand?' 

'  Well,  sir  ;  taking  it  kindly,  sir,  there's 
them  finings  in  the  cellar  a- wants  doing  bad, 
and  the  boy  as  ought  to  do  'ern,  he's  that 
grumpysome  as  I  declare ' 

'  Quite  right,  Mrs.  Drayton.  Send  the 
girl  down  to  them  the  moment  she  comes  in, 
and  keep  her  down  until  bedtime.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir!  I'm  sure  I  takes  it  very 
kind  and  thoughtful  of  a  gentleman  to  say 
as  much,  and  no  call  neither.' 

The  landlady  shuffled  downstairs,  wagg- 
mg  gratefully  her  dense  old  noddle  ;  the 
thouQ-htful  o'entleman  left  the  kev  of 
Drayton's  room  in  the  lock  on  the  outside 
of  the  door,  and  ascended  a  ladder  that  went 
up  from  the  end  of  the  passage.  He 
knocked  at  a  door  at  the  top.  At  first 
there  Avas  no  answer.  A  dull  shufflinof  of 
feet  could  be  heard  from  within.  '  Come, 
open  the  door,'  said  Hugh  impatiently. 
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The  door  was  opened  cautiously.  Drayton 
stood  behind  it  :  Huo;h  Ritson  entered. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  room  ;  the  red 
smoking'  wick  of  a  tallow  candle,  newly 
extinofuished,  was  fillino-  the  air  with  its 
stench. 

'  You  take  care  of  yourself/  said  Hugh. 
'  Let  us  have  a  light.' 

Drayton  went  down  on  his  knees  in  the 
dark,  fumbled  on  the  floor  for  a  box  of 
lucifers,  "and  relit  the  candle.  He  was  in 
his  shirt  sleeves. 

^  Cold  without  your  coat,  eh?'  said  Hugh. 
A  sneer  played  about  liis  lips. 

Without  answering,  Drayton  turned  to  a 
mattress  that  lay  in  the  gloom  of  one  corner, 
lifted  it,  took  up  a  coat  that  lay  under  it, 
and  put  it  on.  It  was  the  ulster  with  the 
torn  lapel. 

Hugh  Ritson  followed  Drayton's  move- 
ments, and  laughed  slightly.  '  ^len  like 
you  are  always  cautious  in  the  wrong  place/ 
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he  said.  '  Let  tliem  lay  hands  on  you,  and 
they  won't  be  long  finding  your — coat! 
The  last  word,  liad  a  contemptuous  dig  of 
emphasis. 

'  Damme  if  I  w^on't  burn  it,  for  good  and 
all,'  muttered  Drayton.  His  manner  w^as 
doo'o-ed  and  subdued. 

'  Xo,  you  w^on't  do  that,'  said  Hugh,  and 
he  eyed  him  largely.  The  garret  w^as  empty, 
save  for  the  mattress  and  the  blanket  that 
lay  on  it,  and  two  or  three  plates,  with  the 
refuse  of  food,  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  low^ 
room,  with  a  skylight  in  the  rake  of  the 
roof,  which  sloped  down  to  a  sharp  angle. 
There  was  no  window.  The  walls  were 
half-timbered,  and  had  once  been  plastered, 
but  the  laths  were  now  bare  in  many 
patches. 

'  Heard  anything  ?'  said  Drayton  doggedly. 

'  Yes ;  I  called  and  told  the  police 
sergeant  that  I  thought  I  was  on  the  scent. ^ 

'  What  ?     Xo !' 
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The  two  men  looked  at  each  other — 
Drayton  suspiciously,  Hugh  Ritson  with 
amused  contempt. 

'  Tell  you  what,  you  don't  catch  me  hob- 
nobbing with  them  gentry,'  said  Drayton, 
recovering  his  composure. 

Hugh  Ritson  made  no  other  answer  than 
a  faint  smile.  As  he  looked  into  the  face  of 
Drayton,  he  was  telling  himself  that  no 
man  had  ever  before  been  at  the  top  of 
such  a  situation  as  that  of  which  he  himself 
was  then  the  master.  Here  was  a  man  who 
w^as  the  half-brother  of  Greta,  and  the  liviug 
image  of  her  husband.  Here  Avas  a  man 
who,  despite  vague  suspicions,  did  not 
know  his  own  identity.  Here  was  a  man 
over  whom  hung  an  inevitable  punishment. 
Huo'h  Ritson  smiled  at  the  daring'  idea 
he  had  conceived  of  makino;  this  man 
personate  himself. 

'  Drayton,'  he  said,  '  I  mean  to  stand 
your  friend  in  this  trouble.' 
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'  Tell  you  again,  the  best  friend  to  me 
is  the  man  as  helps  me  to  make  my 
lucky.' 

'  You  shall  do  it,  Drayton,  this  very 
night.  Listen  to  me.  That  man,  my 
brother,  as  they  call  him,  Paul  Eitson  as 
his  name  goes,  is  not  my  father's  son.  He 
is  the  son  of  my  mother  by  another  man, 
and  his  true  name  is  Paul  Lowther.' 

'  I  don't  care  what  his  true  name  is,  nor 
his  untrue  neither.  It  ain't  nothing  to  me, 
say  I,  and  no  more  is  it.' 

'  AVould  it  be  anything  to  you  to  inherit 
five  thousand  pounds  ?' 

'  AVhat  ?' 

*  Paul  Lowther  is  the  heir  to  as  much. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  could  j)ut  you  in 
Paul  Lowther's  place,  and  get  you  Paul 
Lowther's  inheritance  ?' 

'  Eh  ?     A  fortune  out  of  hand — how  ?' 

'  The  way  I  described  before.' 

There  was  a  light  scraping  sound,  such 
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as  a  rat  mio-ht  have  made  in  burrowing;  be- 
bind  the  partition. 

'  What's  that  ?'  said  Drayton,  his  face 
whitening,  and  his  watchful  eyes  glancing 
towards  the  door.  '  A  key  in  the  lock,'  he 
whispered. 

'  Tut,  isn't  your  own  key  on  the  inside  ?' 
said  Husfh  Ritson. 

Drayton  hung  his  head  in  shame  at  his 
idle  fears. 

'  I  know — I  haven't  forgot,'  he  muttered, 
covering  his  discomfiture. 

'It's  a  pity  to  stay  here  and  be  taken, 
when  you  might  as  easily  be  safe,'  said 
Hugh . 

'  So  it  is,'  Drayton  mumbled. 

'  And  go  through  penal  servitude  for  life 
when  another  man  might  do  it  for  you,' 
added  Hugh  with  a  ghostly  smile. 

'  I  ain't  axing  you  to  say  it  over.  What's 
that?'  Drayton  cowered  dovrn.  The  bank- 
rupt garret  had  dropped  a  cake  of  its  rotten 

VOL.  II.  39 
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plaster.  Hugh  Ritson  moved  not  a  muscle; 
only  the  sidelong  glance  told  of  his  con- 
tempt for  the  hulking  creature's  cowardice. 

'  The  lawyer  who  has  charge  of  this 
legacy  is  my  friend  and  comrade,'  he  said 
after  a  moment's  silence.  '  We  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  that  quarter.     My  mother 

is Well,  she's  gone.     There  would  be 

no  one  left  to  question  you.  If  you  were 
only  half  shrewd  the  path  would  be  clear.' 

'  What  about  lur  f 

'  Greta  ?     She  would  be  your  wife.' 

'  My  wife  ?' 

'  In  name.  You  w^ould  go  back,  as  I 
told  you,  and  say,  '^  I  whom  you  have 
known  as  Paul  Eitson  am  really  Paul 
Lowther,  and  therefore  the  half-brother  of 
the  woman  with  whom  I  went  throuo^h  the 
ceremony  of  marriage.  This  fact  I  learned 
immediately  on  reaching  London.  I  bring 
the  lady  back  as  I  found  her,  and  shall  ask 
that  the  marriage — w^hich  is  no  marriage — 
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be  annulled.  I  deliver  up  to  the  rightful 
heir,  Hugh  Kitson,  the  estates  of  Allan  Rit- 
son,  and  make  claim  to  the  legacy  left  me 
by  my  father,  Robert  LoAvther."  This  is 
what  you  have  to  say  and  do,  and  everyone 
will  praise  you  for  an  honest  and  upright 


man.' 


^  Yery  conscientious,  no  doubt;  but  what 
about  liimf 

'  He  will  then  be  Paul  Drayton  and  a 
felon.' 

Drayton  chuckled.  '  And  what  about  lierT 

'  If  he  is  in  safe  keeping,  she  will  count 
for  nothing.' 

'  So  I'm  to  be  Paul  Lowther!' 

'  You  are  to  pretend  to  be  Paul  Lowther.' 

'  I  told  you  afore,  as  it  won't  go  into  my 
nob,  and  no  more  it  Avill,'  said  Drayton, 
scratching  his  head. 

'  You  shall  have  time  to  learn  your 
lesson  ;  you  shall  have  it  pat,'  said  Hugh 

Pitson.     '  Meantime ' 

39—2 
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At  that  instant  Drayton's  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  skylight  with  an  affrighted 
stare. 

'  Look  yonder,'  he  whispered. 

'  AVhat  ?' 

'  The  face  on  the  roof.' 

Hugh  Ritson  plucked  up  the  candle  and 
thrust  it  over  his  head  and  against  the 
glass.  '  What  face  X  he  said  contemptu- 
ously. 

Again  Drayton's  head  fell  in  shame  at 
his  abject  fear. 

There  was  a  shuffling  footstejD  on  the 
ladder  outside.  Drayton  held  his  head 
aside  and  listened.  '  The  old  woman,'  he 
mumbled.    'What  now?  Supper,  I  suppose.' 


CHAPTER   XY. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  visitor  in  the 
bar  downstairs.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
with  shaggy  eyebrows  and  a  wizened  face  ; 
a  diminutive  creature,  with  a  tousled  head 
of  black  and  gray.  It  was  Gubblum  Ogle- 
thorpe. The  mountain  pedlar  had  travelled 
south  to  buy  chamois  leather,  and  had 
packed  a  great  cjuantity  of  it  into  a  bundle, 
like  a  pannier,  which  he  carried  over  one 
arm. 

Since  the  wedding  at  Xewlands  three 
days  ago,  Gubblum's  lively  intelligence  had 
run  a  good  deal  on  his  recollection  of  the 
man  resembling  Paul  Ptitson,  whom  he  had 
once    seen   in    Hendon.      He    had    always 
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meant  to  settle  for  himself  that  knotty 
question.  So  here  on  his  first  visit  to 
London  he  intended  to  put  up  at  the  very 
inn  about  which  the  mystery  gathered. 

'  How's  ta  rubbun  on  ?'  he  said  by  way  of 
salute  on  entering.  When  Mrs.  Drayton 
had  gone  upstairs,  she  had  left  the  pot-boy 
in  charge  of  the  bar.  He  was  a  loutish  lad 
of  sixteen,  and  his  name  was  Jabez. 

Jabez  slowly  lifted  his  eyes  from  tlie 
pewters  he  was  washing,  and  a  broad  smile 
crossed  his  face.  Evidently  the  new-comer 
was  a  countryman. 

'  Cold  neet,  eh  ?  Sharp  as  a  step- 
mother's breath,'  said  Gubblum,  throwing 
clown  the  pannier,  and  drawing  up  to  the 
fire. 

The  smile  on  the  face  of  Jabez  broadened 
perceptibly,  and  he  began  to  chuckle. 

'  What's  ta  snertan  at,  eh?'  said  Gubblum. 
'  I  say  it's  hot  weather,  varra.  Hasta  owt 
agenn  it  .^' 
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Jabez  laughed  outright.  Clearly  the 
countryman  must  be  crazy. 

^  What's  yon  daft  thingamy  aboot  ?' 
thought  Gubblum.  Then  aloud,  '  Ay,  my 
lad,  gie  us  a  laal  sup  o'  summat.' 

Jabez  found  his  risible  faculties  sorely 
disturbed  by  this  manner  of  speech.  But 
he  proceeded  to  fill  a  pewter.  The  pot- 
boy's movements  resembled  those  of  the 
tortoise  in  celerity. 

'He's  a  stirran  lad,  yon,'  thought  Gub- 
blum. '  He's  swaddering  like  a  duck  in 
a  puddle.' 

'Can  I  sleep  here  to-neet  ?'  he  asked, 
when  Jabez  had  brou2rht  him  his  beer. 

o 

Then  that  sapient  smile  on  the  pot-boy's 
face  ripened  into  speech.  '  I  ain't  answer- 
ing for  the  sleeping,'  said  Jabez,  '  but 
happen  you  may  have  a  bed — he,  he,  he! 
I'll  ask  the  missis — he,  he,  haw !' 

'  The  missis  ?  Hasta  never  a  master, 
then  ?'  said  Gubblum. 
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Xow,  Jabez  had  been  warned  with  many 
portentous  threats  that  in  the  event  of  any 
one  asking  for  the  master  he  was  to  be  as 
mute  as  the  grave.  So  in  answer  to  the 
pedlar's  question  he  merely  shook  his  wise 
head  and  looked  grave  and  astonishingly 
innocent. 

'  Xo  ?     And  how  lang  hasta  been  here  V 

'  Three  year  come  Easter,'  said  Jabez. 

*  And  how  lang  dusta  say  'at  missis  has 
been  here  V 

'  Missis  ?  I  heard  father  say  as  Mistress 
Drayton  has  kep'  the  Hawk  and  Heron  this 
iive-and-twenty  year.' 

'  Five-and4wenty  1  Then  I  reckon  that 
master  would  be  no'but  a  laal  wee  barn 
when  she  coomt  first,'  said  Gubblum. 

'  Happen  he  were,'  said  Jabez.  Then, 
recovering  the  caution  so  unexpectedly  dis- 
turbed, Jabez  protested  afresh  that  he  had 
no  master. 

'  It's  slow  wark  suppen  buttermilk  wi'  a 
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pitchfork,'  thought  Gubblum.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  employ  a  spoon. 

'  Sista,  my  lad,  wadta  like  me  to  lend 
thee  a  shillins:  V 

Jabez  grinned,  and  closed  his  fat  fist  on 
tlie  coin  thrust  into  his  palm. 

'  I  once  knew  a  man  as  were  the  varra 
spitten  picter  of  your  master,'  said  Gub- 
blum. '  In  fact,  his  varra  sel',  upsett'n  and 
doon  thross'n.  I  thowt  it  were  hissel', 
that's  the  fact.  But  Avhen  I  tackled  him  he 
threep'd  me  down,  and  I  was  that  vexed  I 
could  have  bitten  the  side  out  of  a  butter- 
bowl.' 

'  But  I  ain't  got  no  master,'  protested 
Jabez. 

'  I  were  riding  by  on  my  laal  pony  that 
day,  but  now  Fm  going  shankum  naggum,' 
continued  Gubblum,  unmindfal  of  the  pot- 
boy's mighty  innocent  look.  '  "  A  canny 
morning  to  you,  Master  Paul,"  I  shouted, 
and  on  I  went.' 
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'  Then  you  know  his  name  V  said  Jabez, 
opening  wide  his  drowsy  eyes. 

'  "  Master  Paul's  half  his  time  frae  home," 
says  a  chap  on  t'  road.  "  Coorse  he  is,"  I 
says:  "  it's  me  for  knowing  that."  Ah,  I 
mind  it  same  as  it  were  yesterday.  I 
looked  back,  and  there  he  was  standing  at 
the  door,  and  he  just  snitit  his  nose  wi'  his 
finger  and  thoom.     Ey,  he  did,  for  sure.' 

Jabez  found  his  conscience  abnormally 
active  at  that  moment.  '  But  I  ain't  got 
none/  he  protested  afresh. 

'  None  what  V 

'  No  master.' 

'  That's  a  lie,  my  lad,  for  I  see  he's  been 
putten  a  swine  ring  on  yer  snout  to  keep 
ye  frae  rooting  up  the  ground.' 

After  this  Gubblum  sat  a  good  half-hour 
in  silence.  Mrs.  Dravton  came  downstairs 
and  arranged  that  Gubblum  should  sleep 
that  night  in  the  house.  His  bedroom  was 
to  be  a  little  room  at  the  back,  entered  from 
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the  vicinity  of  the  ladder  that  led  to  the 
attics. 

Gubblum  got  up,  said  he  was  tired,  and 
asked  to  be  shown  to  his  room.  Jabez  lit 
a  candle,  and  they  went  off  together. 

'  Whereiver  does  that  lead  to  X  said 
Gubblum,  pointing  to  the  ladder  near  his 
bedroom  door. 

'  /  dunno,'  said  Jabez  moodily.  He  had 
been  ruminatino;  on  Gubblum's  observation 
about  the  swine  ring. 

*  He's  as  sour  as  vargis,'  thought  Gub- 
blum. 

There  was  the  creak  of  a  footstep  over- 
head. 

'  Who  sleeps  in  the  pigeon  loft  ?'  Gubblum 
asked,  tipping  his  finger  upwards. 

*  /  dunno,'  repeated  Jabez. 

*  His  dander's  up,'  thought  Gubblum. 

Just  then  the  landlady  in  the  bar  heard  a 
sound  of  wheels  on  the  road,   and  the  next 
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moment  a  carriage  drew  up   at   the    open 
door. 

'  I  say  there,  lend  a  hand  here,  quick/ 
shouted  the  driver. 

Mrs.  Drayton  hobbled  up.  The  flyman 
was  leaning  through  the  door  of  the  fly, 
helping  some  one  to  alight. 

'  Take  a'  arm,  missy;  there,  that's  the  size 
of  it.     Kow,  sir,  down,  gently/ 

The  person  assisted  was  a  man.  The 
lie:ht  from  the  bar  fell  on  his  face,  and 
the  landlady  saw  him  clearly.  It  was 
Paul  Kitson.  He  was  flushed,  and  his 
eyes  were  bloodshot.  Behind  him  was 
Mercy  Fisher,  with  recent  tears  on  her 
cheeks. 

'  Oh,  he's  ill,  Mrs.  Drayton,'  said  Mercy. 

Paul  freed  one  of  his  arms  from  the  grasp 
of  the  girl,  waved  it  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
precation, smiled  a  jaunty  smile,  and  said, 
'  ^o,  no,  no  ;  let  me  walk  ;  I'm  well  ;  I'm 
well.' 


With  this  he  made  for  the  house,  but 
before  he  had  taken  a  second  step  he  stag- 
gered and  fell  against  the  door -jamb. 

'  Deary  me,  deary  me,  the  poor  gentle- 
man's taken  badly,'  said  Mrs.  Drayton, 
fussing  about. 

Paul  Ritson  laug-hed  a  little,  lifted  his  red 
eyes  and  said,  '  Well,  well !  But  it's  nothins:. 
Just  dizzy,  that's  alL  And  thirsty — yery — 
give  me  a  drink,  good  woman.' 

*  Bring  that  there  bench  up,  missy,  and 
we'll  put  him  astride  it,'  said  the  driver. 
'  Eight,  that's  the  time  o'  day.  Xow,  sir, 
down.' 

'  Deary  me,  deary  me,  drink  this,  my  good 
gentleman.  It'll  do  you  a  mort  o'good.  It's 
brandy.' 

'  Water — bring  me  water,'  said  Paul  Rit- 
son feebly;  '  I'm  parched.' 

'  How  hot  his  forehead  is!'  said  Mercy. 

'  And  no  light  un  to  lift  neither,'  said  the 
driver.     •  Does  he  live  here,  missis  ?' 
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Mrs.  Drayton  brought  a  glass  of  water. 
Paul  drained  it  to  the  last  drop. 

'  No,  sir  ;  I  mean  yes,  driver,'  said  the 
landlady  confusedly. 

'  He  warn't  so  bad  getting  in,'  the  driver 
observed. 

'  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  where  is  Mr.  Christian 
— Parson  Ciiristian?'  said  Mercy,  whose 
distracted  eyes  wandered  around. 

'  The  gentleman's  come,  sir  ;  he's  upstairs, 
sir,'  said  the  landlady,  and  muttering  to  her- 
self, Mi's.  Drayton  hobbled  away. 

Paul  Ritson's  head  had  fallen  on  his 
breast.  His  hat  was  off,  and  his  hair  tumbled 
over  his  face.  The  strong  man  sat  coiled 
up  on  the  bench.  Then  he  shook  himself 
and  threw  up  his  head,  as  if  trying  to 
cast  off  the  weight  of  stupor  that  sat  on 
him. 

'  AVell,  well,  who'd  have  thought  of  this? 
Water — more  water,'  he  mumbled  in  a  thick 
voice. 
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Mercy  stood  before  liioi  with  a  glass  in 
her  hand. 

'  Is  it  good  for  him,  I  wonder  ?'  she  said. 
'  Oh,  where  is  Mr.  Christian?' 

Paul  Ritson  saw  the  glass,  clutched  at  it 
with  both  hands,  then  smiled  a  poor,  weak 
smile,  as  if  to  atone  for  his  violence,  and 
drank  every  drop. 

'  Well,  well — so  hot — and  dizzy  —  and 
cold,'  he  muttered  incoherently. 

Then  he  relapsed  into  silence.  After  a 
moment  the  driver,  who  was  supporting  him 
at  the  back,  looked  over  at  his  face.  The 
eyes  were  closed,  and  the  lips  were  hanging. 

'  He's  gone  off  unconscious,'  said  the  fly- 
man.    '  Ain't  ye  got  a  bed  handy?' 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Drayton  came  hastily 
downstairs,  in  a  fever  of  agitation. 

'  You've  got  to  get  him  up  to  his  room,' 
she  said,  between  gusts  of  breath. 

'  That's  a  job  for  two  men,  ain't  it,  missis?' 
said  the  driver. 
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Mercy  had  loosened  Paul's  collar,  and  with 
a  nervous  hand  she  Avas  bathing  his  burning 
forehead. 

'  Oh,  tell  Mr.  Christian,'  she  said  ;  '  say 
he  has  fainted.' 

Mrs.  Drayton  hobbled  back.  In  another 
instant  there  was  a  man's  step  descending 
the  stairs.  Hugh  Kitson  entered  the  bar. 
He  looked  down  at  the  unconscious  man, 
and  felt  his  pulse.  '  When  did  this  happen  ?' 
he  asked,  turning  to  Mercy. 

'  He  said  he  was  feeling  ill  when  I  met 
him  ;  then  he  was  worse  in  the  train,  and 
when  we  reached  Hendon  he  was  too  dizzy 
to  stand,'  said  Mercy. 

'His  young  woman,  ain't  it?'  said  tlie 
flyman  aside  to  Hugh. 

Hugh  nodded  his  head  slightly.  Then, 
turning  towards  Mrs.  Drayton  with  a  sig- 
nificant glance,  '  Your  poor  son  is  going  to 
be  ill,'  he  said. 

The  landlady  glanced  back  Avith  a  puzzled 
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expression,  and  began  in  a  blundering 
fashion,  '  The  poor  gentleman ' 

'The  old  lady's  son?'  said  the  flyman, 
tipping  his  finger  in  the  direction  of  the 
landlady. 

'  Paul  Drayton,'  said  Hugh. 

Mercy  saw  and  heard  all.  The  tears 
suddenly  dried  in  her  eyes,  which  opened 
wide  in  blank  amazement.  She  said 
nothing. 

Huo^h  cauf^ht  the  altered  look  in  her  face. 

'  Mrs.  Drayton/  he  said,  '  didn't  you  say 
you  had  something  urgent  for  the  girl  to 
do?  Let  her  set  about  it  at  once.  Xow, 
driver,  lend  a  hand — upstairs  ;  it's  only  a 
step.' 

They  lifted  Paul  Pit  son  between  them, 
and  were  carrying  him  out  of  the  bar. 

'  Where's  the  boy?'  asked  Hugh.  '  Don't 
let  him  get  in  the  way.  Boys  are  more 
hindrance  than  help,'  he  added,  in  an  expla- 
natory tone. 

VOL.  II.  40 
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They  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair. 
'Now,  my  man,  easy — heavy,  eh?   rather.' 

They  went  up.  Mercy  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  with  a  tearless  and 
whitening  face. 

Half  a  minute  later,  Hugh  Ritson  and  the 
flyman  had  returned  to  the  bar.  The  phan- 
tom of  a  smile  lurked  about  the  flyman's 
mouth.  Hugh  Eitson  s  face  was  ashen,  and 
his  lips  quivered. 

The  boxes  and  portmanteaus  which  Paul 
and  Greta  had  left  in  the  bar  three  nights 
ago  still  lay  in  one  corner.  Hugh  pointed 
them  out  to  the  driver.  '  Put  them  on  the 
top  of  the  cab,'  he  said.  The  flyman  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so. 

When  the  man  was  outside  the  door, 
Hugh  Ritson  turned  to  Mrs.  Drayton.  The 
landlady  was  fussing  about,  twitching  her 
apron  betvreen  nervous  fingers.  '  Mrs. 
Drayton,'  said  Hugh,  '  you  will  go  in  this 
fly  to    the  convent  of  S.  Margaret,  West- 
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minster.  There  you  will  ask  for  Mrs.  Kit- 
son,  the  lady  who  was  here  on  Friday  night. 
You  will  tell  lier  that  vou  have  her  Ino-o-ao'e 
with  you,  and  that  she  is  to  go  with  you  to 
St.  Pancras  Station  to  meet  her  husband, 
and  return  to  Cumberland  by  the  midnight 
traui.     You  understand?' 

^  I  can't  say  as  I  do,  sir,  asking  pardon, 
sh\  If  so  be  as  the  lady  axes  why  her  hus- 
band didn't  come  for  her  hisself — what 
then?' 

'  Then  say  what  is  true — nothing  more, 
^Irs.  Drayton.' 

'  And  happen  what  may  that  be,  sir?' 

'  That  her  husband  is  ill — but  mind — not 
seriously.' 

'  Oh!  Well,  I  can  speak  to  that,  sir,  being 
as  I  saw  the  poor  gentleman.' 

Mrs.  Drayton  was  putting  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl.  The  flyman  had  fixed  the  ]uo'- 
gage  on  the  top  of  the  cab,  and  was  standing 
in  the  bar,  whip  in  hand. 
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'  A  glass  for  the  driver,'  said  Hugh.  Mrs. 
Drayton  moved  towards  the  counter.  '  No, 
you  get  into  the  cab,  Mrs.  Drayton  ;  Mercy 
will  serve.' 

Mercy  went  behind  the  counter  and  served 
the  liquor  in  an  absent  manner. 

'  It's  now  ten-thirty,'  said  Hugh,  looking 
at  his  watch.  '  You  will  drive  first  to  the 
Convent,  Westminster,  and  from  there  to 
St.  Pancras,  to  catch  the  train  at 
twelve.' 

Saying  this,  lie  walked  to  the  door  and 
put  bis  head  through  the  window  of  the  cab. 
The  landlady  was  settling  herself  in  her 
seat.  '  Mrs.  Drayton,'  he  whispered,  '  you 
must  not  utter  a  syllable  about  your  son, 
when  you  see  the  lady.  Mind  that.  You 
understand  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  can't  say — being  as]  I  saw 
the  gentleman — wherever's  Paul?' 

'  Hush  ! ' 

The  driver  came  out.     He  leapt  to  his 
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seat.  In  another  moment  the  cab  rattled 
away. 

Hugh  Ritson  walked  back  into  the  house. 
The  boy  Jabez  had  come  downstairs. 
^  When  do  you  close  the  house?'  Hugh 
asked. 

'  Eleven  o'clock,  sir,'  said  Jabez. 

'  Xo  one  here — you  might  almost  as  well 
close  now.  Xo  matter — go  behind  the  bar, 
my  lad.  ]\lercy,  your  eyes  are  more  in- 
flamed than  ever;  goX.  away  to  bed  immedi- 
ately.' 

Mercy's  eyes  were  not  more  red  than  their 
expression  was  one  of  bewilderment.  She 
moved  off  ynechanicallv.  When  she  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  turned  and  tried 
to  speak.  The  words  would  not  come.  At 
leno;th  she  said  in  a  strano:e  voice,  '  You  did 
not  tell  me  the  truth.' 

'  ]\Iercy  1  * 

'Where's  Parson  Christian?'  said  Mercy, 
and  her  voice  arew  stern. 
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'  You  must  not  use  that  tone  to  me. 
Come,  get  away  to  bed,  girl.' 

Her  eyes  dropped  before  his.  She  turned 
away.  He  watched  her  up  the  stairs.  So 
sure  of  hand  was  he  that  not  even  at  that 
moment  did  he  doubt  his  hold  of  her. 

But  Mercy  did  not  go  to  bed.  She  turned 
in  at  the  open  door  of  Drayton's  room.  The 
room  was  dark;  only  a  htfal  ray  of  bleared 
moonlight  fell  crosswise  on  the  floor;  but 
she  could  see  that  the  unconscious  figure  of 
Paul  Ritson  lay  stretched  upon  the  bed. 

'  And  I  have  led  you  here  with  a  lie,'  she 
thought.  Then  her  head  swam  and  fell  on 
to  the  counterpane.  Some  minutes  passed 
in  silence.  She  was  aroused  by  footsteps  in 
the  passage  outside.  They  were  coming  to- 
wards this  room.  The  door,  which  stood 
ajar,  was  pushed  open.  There  was  no  time 
for  Mercy  to  escape,  so  she  crept  back  into 
the  darkness  of  a  narrow  space  between  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  the  wall. 
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Two  men  entered.  Mercy  realized  their 
presence  in  the  dark  room  rather  by  the 
sense  of  touch  than  the  senses  of  hearin^^  or 
sight.  They  walked  lightly,  the  darkness 
hid  them,  but  the  air  seemed  heavy  with 
their  hot  breath.  One  of  them  approached 
the  bedside;  Mercy  felt  the  bed  quiver.  The 
man  leaned  over  it,  and  there  was  a  panse. 
Only  the  scarcely  perceptible  breathing  of 
the  insensible  man  fell  on  the  silence. 

'  He's  safe  enough  still,'  said  a  voice  that 
thrilled  her  throuo-h  and  throuofh.  *  Now 
for  it — there's  no  time  to  lose.' 

The  girl  crouched  down  and  held  her 
breath. 

'  Damme  if  I  ain't  wishino-  myself  well  out 
of  it,'  muttered  another  voice. 

Mercy  knew  both  men.  They  were  Hugh 
Ritson  and  Paul  Drayton. 

Hugh  laughed  mockingly  and  closed  the 
door.  *  What  simpleton  says  fortune  favours 
the  brave?'  he  said,  in  a  low  derisive  tone. 
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'  Here  is  fortune  at  the  feet  of  a  man  like 
you.' 

Drayton  growled,  and  Mercy  heard  the 
oath  that  came  from  beneath  his  breath. 
'  I'm  wanting  to  be  out  of  this,  and  I  ain't 
ashamed  for  you  to  know  it.' 

Hugh  Eitson's  light  laugh  came  again 
from  the  bedside.  He  was  still  standing  by 
Paul  Ritson's  head.  '  If  the  Lord  Mayor 
came  for  you  in  his  carriage,  with  a  guard 
of  flunkeys,  you  would  leave  this  house  in 
less  safety,'  he  said.  Then  he  added  im- 
patiently, '  Come,  waste  no  words,  strip  off 
that  tell-tale  coat.' 

With  this  he  leaned  over  the  bed,  and 
there  was  a  creak  of  the  spring  mattress. 

'What's  that?'  said  Drayton  in  an  af- 
frio^hted  tone. 

'  For  God's  sake  be  a  man/  said  Hugh 
E  it  son  bitterly. 

'D'ye  call  this  a  man's  Avork?'  muttered 
Drayton. 
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The  light  laugh  once  more.  '  Perhaps  not 
so  manly  as  robbing  the  dead  and  dying,' 
said  Hugh  Ritson,  and  his  voice  was  deep 
and  cold. 

Mercy  heard  another  muttered  oath.  Dear 
God  !  what  was  about  to  be  done  ?  Could  she 
escape?  The  door  was  closed.  Still,  if  she 
could  but  reach  it  she  might  open  it  and 
ily  away. 

At  that  instant  liugh  Ritson,  as  if  appre- 
hending her  thought,  said,  'Wait.'  and  then 
stepped  back  to  the  door  and  drew  the  snap 
bolt.  Mercy  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  heard 
the  beating  of  her  heart.  In  the  darkness 
she  knew  that  Paul  Drayton  had  thrown  off 
his  coat.  '  A  good  riddance  !'  lie  muttered, 
and  the  heavy  garment  fell  with  a  thud. 

Huo^h  Ritson  had  returned  to  the  bed- 
head.  '  Give  me  a  hand,'  he  said  ;  '  raise  him 
gently — there,  I'll  hold  him  up — now  draw 
off  his  coat — quietly,  one  arm  at  a  time.  Is 
it  free?     Then  lift — away.' 
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Another  heavy  garment  fell  with  a  thud. 

'  Wot's  the  fence  got  in  his  other  pockets, 
eh?' 

'  Come,  lend  your  hand  again — draw  off 
the  boots — they're  Cumberland  make,  and 
yours  are  Cockney  style — quick.' 

Drayton  stepped  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
and  fumbled  at  the  feet  of  the  insensible 
man.  He  was  then  within  a  yard  of  the 
spot  where  the  girl  stood.  She  could  feel 
his  proximity,  and  the  alcoholic  fumes  of 
his  breath  rose  to  her  nostrils.  She  was 
dizzy,  and  thouo^ht  she  must  have  fallen. 
She  stretched  out  one  hand  to  save  herself, 
and  it  fell  on  to  the  bed-rail.  It  was  within 
a  foot  of  Drayton's  arm. 

'  Take  off  his  stockings — they're  home- 
spun— while  I  remove  the  cravat.  The  pin 
was  a  present;  it  has  his  name  engraved  on 
the  plate  behind.' 

The  slant  of  moonlight  had  died  off  the 
floor,  and  all  was  dark. 
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Drayton's  craven  fears  seemed  to  leave 
Mm.  He  laughed  and  crowed.  '  How 
quiet  the  fence  is — very  obliging,  I'm  sure 
— -just  fainted  in  the  nick  of  time.  Will  it 
last  X 

'  Hold  your  clatter.  Quick,  strip  oif 
your  own  clothes  and  2^ut  them  where  these 
have  come  from.  The  coat  with  the  torn 
lapel — where  is  it  ?  Make  no  mistake 
about  that! 

'  I'll  pound  it,  no.'  Drayton  laughed 
a  short  hoarse  laugh. 

There  was  some  shuffling  in  the  darkness. 
Then  a  pause. 

'Hush!' 

Mercy  knew  that  Hugh  Ritson  had  grasped 
the  arm  of  Drayton,  and  that  both  held  their 
breath.  At  that  moment  the  moonliolit 
returned,  and  the  bleared  shaft  that  had 
once  crossed  the  floor  now  crossed  the  bed. 
The  light  fell  on  tlie  face  of  the  j)i'ostrate 
man.     His  eyes  were  open. 
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'  Water — water/  said  Paul  Ritsoii,  very 
feebly. 

Hugh  Ritson  stepped  out  of  tlie  moon- 
lioflit  and  went  behind  his  brother.  Then 
Mercy  saw  a  hand  before  Paul's  face,  putting 
a  spirit  flask  to  his  mouth. 

When  the  hand  was  raised  the  face 
twitched  slightly,  the  eyes  closed  with  a 
convulsive  tremor,  and  the  half-lifted  head 
fell  back  on  to  the  pillow. 

'  He'll  be  quieter  than  ever  now,'  said 
Hugh  Ritson  softly.  Mercy  thought  she 
must  have  screamed,  but  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  kept  her  still.  She  stirred 
not  a  limb.  Her  head  rested  against  the 
wall  ;  her  eyes  peered  into  the  darkness, 
her  parched  tongue  and  parted  lips  burned 
like  fire. 

'  Quick !  put  his  clothes  on  to  your  own 
back,  and  let  us  be  gone.' 

Drayton  drew  on  the  garments,  and 
laughed    hoarsely.     ^  And  a  good  fit,    too 
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— same    make    of    man    to    a    T ex — 

act— ly!' 

The  window  and  door  stood  face  to  face ; 
the  bed  was  on  the  left  of  the  door,  with 
the  head  at  the  door  end.  The  narrow  alcove 
in  which  the  girl  stood  was  to  the  left  of 
the  window,  and  in  front  of  the  windoAV  there 
was  a  dressing-table.  Drayton  stepped  up  to 
this  table  to  fix  the  cravat  by  the  glass. 
The  fliint  moonlight  that  fell  on  his  grinning 
face  was  reflected  dimly  into  the  mirror. 

At  that  moment  Mercy's  sickening  eyes 
turned  towards  tlie  bed.  There  in  repose 
that  was  like  death  itself  lay  the  upturned 

face   of  Paul   Ritson.     Two  faces   cast  bv 

«/ 

nature  in  the  same  mould — one  white  and 
serene  and  peaceful,  the  other  bloated,  red, 
smirking,  distorted  by  passion,  with  cruel 
eyes  and  smoking  lips. 

'  The  very  thing — the  very  thing — damme 
if  his  own  mother  wouldn't  take  me  for  her 


son.' 
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Hugh  Ritson  stepped  to  Drayton's  side. 
When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  like  a  cold 
blast  of  wind. 

'  Now  listen.  From  this  moment  at 
which  you  change  3'our  coat  for  his  you 
cease  to  be  Paul  Drayton  and  become  Paul 
Ritson.' 

'  Didn't  you  say  I  was  to  be  Paul 
Lowther  ?' 

'  That  will  come  later.' 

'  As  I  say,  it  won't  go  into  my  nob.' 

'  No  matter  ;  say  nothing  to  j^ourself  but 
this,  "  I  am  to  pretend  to  be  Paul  Ritson." ' 

'  Well,  now  for  it.' 

'  Ready?'  asked  Hugh.  He  had  returned 
to  the  bed-head. 

'  Ready.' 

'  Then  give  a  hand  here.  We  must  put 
him  up  into  your  garret.  When  the  police 
come  for  him  he  must  seem  to  be  in  hiding 
and  in  drink.      You  understand  ?' 

A  low  hoarse  laugh  was  the  only  answer. 
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Then  they  lifted  the  unconscious  man 
from  the  bed,  opened  the  door,  and  carried 
him  into  the  passage. 

Mercy  recovered  her  stunned  senses. 
When  the  men  were  gone  she  crept  out  on 
tip-toe  and  tripped  down  the  passage  to  her 
own  room.  At  the  door  she  reeled  and  fell 
heavily.  Then  in  a  vague  state  of  con- 
sciousness she  heard  these  words  passed 
over  her — '  Carry  her  back  into  her  room 
and  lock  her  in.'  At  the  next  instant  she 
felt  herself  being  lifted  in  a  strong  man's 
arms. 
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8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 
Luck  of   Roaring  Camp,  and  other 

Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover.  Is. 
Flip.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Californian   Stories  (including  The 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs's   Love   Story,   &c.)    Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Maruja:  A  Novel.    Post  8vo,  illust. 

boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  61. 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  Reproduced  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans.  Small  4to, 
boards,  63. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,    Plots,    and     Stories. 

Fifth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  8vo,  1,400  pp.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  od. ;  half-bound,  9s. 


Brewster(SirDavid),Worl<sby: 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.  With  Plates.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra  4s.  6d. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  4s.  6d. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith.    Post  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d, 


Briggs,  Memoir  of  Gen.  John. 

By  Major  Evans  Bell.  With  a  Por- 
trait.    Royal  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Bri  I  lat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour. 
Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hughes. 

Undertones. 

London  Poems. 

The  Book  of  Orm. 

White  Rose  and  Red:  A  Love  Story, 

Idylls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn. 

Selected  Poemsof  Robert  Buchanan. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

The  Hebrid  Isles:  Wanderings  in  the 
Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer  He- 
brides. With  Frontispiece  by  Wil- 
liam Small. 

A  Poet's  Sketch-Book:  Selections 
from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Robert 
Buchanan. 

The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 
a  Sabbath.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 

Annan  Water. 

The  New  Abelard. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine.  Wifh  a 
Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  Overend. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Bunyan's   Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17 
Steel  Plates  by  Stothard  engravedi 
by  Goodall,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Burnett  (IVIrs.),  Novels  by: 

Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
Kathleen   Mavourneen. 
Lindsay's  Luck. 
Pretty  Polly  Pembeptoa 
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Burton  (Captain),  Works  by: 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  :  A  Per- 
sonal Nar.-ative.  By  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2l3. 

The  Book  of  the  Sword:  Being  a 
History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in 
all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 
With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  32s. 

Burton  (Robert): 
The   Anatomy   of   Melancholy.     A 

New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Byron  (Lord) : 
Bypon's  Childe  Harold.    An  entirely 

New  Edition  of  this  famous  Poem, 
with  over  One  Hundred  new  Illusts. 
by  leading  Artists.  (Uniform  with 
the  Illustrated  Editions  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  "  Marmion.") 
Elegantly  and  appropriately  bound, 
small  4to,  16s. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the  Original 
Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve 
full-page  Plates.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Byron's  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
V'ol.,  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    Cr.  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s  6d. ;  post  Svo,   illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.    Three  Vols.,  crown 
Svo. [Shortly. 

Cameron  (Comdr.), Works  by: 

To  the  Gold    Coast   for   Gold:    A 

Personal  Narrative.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton  and  Verney  Lovett 
Cameron.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Maps.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extro,  2l3. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince" 
Privateer,  Commanded  by  Robert 
Hawkins,  Master  Mariner.  By 
Commander  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
R.N.,  CD.,  D.C.L.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  by  P.  Macnab. 
Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Cameron    ( Mrs.    H.     Lo vett )7 

Novels  by: 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,   33.  6d.  each 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 


Carlyle  (Thomas)  : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyleand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  243. 

Chapman's   (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  63.  each. 

Chatto&  Jackson. — ATreatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition,  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  288. 

Chaucer: 
Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  68. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  livnp,  28. 6d. 

Chronicle  (The)  of  the  Coach": 

Charing  Cross  to  Ilfracombe.  By  J.  D. 
Champlin.  With  75  Illustrations  by 
Edward  L.  Chichester.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

City  (The)  of  Dream  :  A  Poem." 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  [/»  the  press. 

Clodd. —  Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  "The  Childhood  of  Religions,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Cobban. — The^ure  of  Souls  : 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s^^^ 

Col e m an .— C TTrl y :    An    Actor's 
Story.  By  John  Coleman.  Illustrated 
by  J.  C.  Dollman.    Crown  Svo,  Is. 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From   Midnight  to   Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Collins  (Mortimer  &,  Frances), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  ScholaP; 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False.    

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Frances. 

Collins    (Wilkie),    Novels    by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated, 
3s.6d.  each  ;  post8vo,iI]ustrated  bds., 
2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  Illust.  by  SirJoHNGiLBERT. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J.  Mahoney, 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts,  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

byG.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.     Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor     Miss    Finch.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?    With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.     Illustrated   by 

G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S.Reinhardt. 
The    Frozen    Deep.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.   Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall, 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science:   A  Story  of  the 

Present  Time. 
"I  Say  No^^^^ 

The  Evil  Genius:  A  Novel.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.   Post8vo,  illustrated  bds. ,2s. 

Colman's    Humorous  Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth,  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Convalescent      Cookery:      A 

Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

Demonology  and   Devil-Lore.    Tv.o 

Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  65  lllusts.,  2b3. 

A   Necklace  of  Stories.     Illustrated 

by  W.  J.   Hennessy.     Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Hours    with    the    Players.     With  a 

Steel  Plate  Frontispiece. 
Nights  at  the  Play  :  A  View  of  the 

English  Stage. 

Leo:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Copyright. — A    Handbook  of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  in 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.    By 

Sidney  Jerrold,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall. — Popular  Romances 

of  the  West   of   England;    or.  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  6vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. _^ 

Cracldock.  — The    Prophet   of 

the  Great  Smoky   Mountains      By 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8yo.  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Creasy.— Memoirs  of  Eminent 

Etonians:  with  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  Collef^e.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George): 
The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1S44  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Br.sT 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mav- 
HEW,  Albert  Smith,  A'Bf.ckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landclls,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 
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Gruikshank  (George),  continued. 
The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.    By 

Blanchard  Jekrold,  Author  ot 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  A  beautiful  re- 
production of  Major's  Edition,  with 
57  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates 
by  George  Cruikshank,  choicely 
printed.  Crown  8vo,  eloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

Cumming(C.  F.  Gordon),Works 

by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illus- 
trations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.      

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
-loth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples.— Hearts   of   Gold  :    A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel. —  Merrie    England    in 

the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank. Crown  f?vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Daudet.— The  Evangelist;    or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Bvo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Davenant.  —  What    shall    my 

Son  be  ?  Hints  for  Parents  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for 
their  Sons.  By  Francis  Davenant, 
M .A.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp, 
Is.  6d.  each. 
One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 
Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  23. ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Davies'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  LTn- 
published  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  123. 

De  Maistre.— A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

De  Mille.— A  Castle  in  Spain: 

A  Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Oup  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.    I  Nicholas Nickleby. 
Pickwick  Papers.    I  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens 

1841-1S70.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — 
Also  a  Smaller  Edition,  in  the 
May/air  Library.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  23.  6d. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  10s.  6d. 

Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.;  hf.-bound,  9s. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English  Bib- 
liography. Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"  The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23. 
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Dictionaries,  continued— 

Famlliap  Allusions:  A  Handbook 
of  Miscellaneous  Information ;  in- 
cluding the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities, 
and  the  like.  By  Wm.  A:  Wheeler 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  M.A.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights, Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  By  Frances  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters,  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. ;  hf.-bd.,  9s. 

Diderot.— The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.    Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 
cities. 

Doran.  —  Memories     of     our 

Great  Towns ;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Drama,  A   Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
"  Reader's  Handbook.")  Crown  ^vo, 
half-bound,  12s.  6d.       [In  puparation. 


Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr,  8vo, 

cl.  ex.,  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works,  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    3  Vols, 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  IntroductoryEssay 
by  A. C.Swinburne;  Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Dyer.  —  The     Folk  -  Lore     of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  [In  preparation, 

Ea^ly   English    Poets.     Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D,)  Complete 
Poems.     One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.    Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Herbert  ( Lord)  of  Cherbury's  Poems. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  J. 
Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo, 
parchment,  8s. 

Edwardes(Mrs.A.),  Novels  by: 
A  Point  of  Honour.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 
Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d, ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  ANovel.  By 

Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Emanuel. — On   Diamonds  and 

Precious  stones:  their  History, Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s. 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs 
in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 
With  Illusts.  New  and  Cheaper  Edit, 
revised.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Ewald   (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by: 

The  Life  and  Times  oT  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Studies  Re-studied:  Historical 
Sketches  from  Original  Sources. 
Demy  8vo  cloth  extra,  123. 

Eyes,  The.— How  to   Use  cup 

Eyes,  and  How  to  Preserve  Them.  By 
John  Browning, F.R. A. S. ,  «&c.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  55  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

Fairholt.— Tobacco:    Its    His- 

tory  and  Associations ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu- 
facture, and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.  With  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Hand- 
book of  Miscellaneous  Information  ; 
including  the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships,  Streets, 
Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the 
like.  By  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Author  of  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  " 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler,  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  43.  6(i.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the  Royal   Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various   Forces  of  Nature, 

and  their  Relations  to  each  other : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience   at  the   Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Farrer.  —  Military     Manners 

and  Customs.  By  J.  A.  Farrer, 
Author  of  "Primitive  Manners  and 
Customs,"  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Fin-Bec.  —  The    Cupboard 

Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by: 

The  Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man; 
or,  Does  Writing  Pay  ?  With  Re- 
collections of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's 
Working  Life.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  6d. 

Fatal  Zero :  A  Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.         [Shortly. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Bella  Donna.   |    Never  Forgotten 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Fletcher's   (Giles,   B.D.)   Com- 

plete  Poems:  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Francillon   (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua.  | 

Olympia.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  23. 
Esther's  Glove.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is, 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  73.  6d.  each. 

Frere. — Pandurang    Hari  ;    or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33,  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Friswell.— OneofTwo:  ANovel. 

By  Hain  Friswell.  P-ist  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extpa,  33.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
The    Old    Showmen    and    the   Old 
London  Fairs, 

Fry's  (Herbert)   Royal    Guide 

to  the    London  Charities,  1886-7 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Founda- 
tion,Objects,Income,Officials,&c.  Pub- 
lished  Annually,    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  la.  6d. 
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Gardening  Books: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house: Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  :  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.     Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Gr«w 
there.  ByF.G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post_8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (The) 

for  1885.  One  Shilling  Monthly.  In 
addition  to  the  Articles  upon  subjects 
in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  for 
which  this  Magazine  has  so  high  a 
reputation,  "  Science  Notes,"  by  W. 
Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  and 
"Table  Talk,"  by  Svlvanus  Urban, 
appear  monthly. 
*,.*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  January 

to  June,  i886,  cloth  extra,  price  8s.  6d.  ; 

Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual  (The)  for 

Christmas,  1886.  Containing  a  Com- 
plete  Novel,  "Wife  or  No  Wife?"  by 
T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of  "The 
Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke."  Demy 
8vo,  Is. [Preparing, 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 

lected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What      will      the 

World  SayP 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen       of      the 

Meadow. 


Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Flower  of  the 
Fore'st.  [lem. 
A  Heart's  Prob- 
TheGoldenShaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s  each. 

For  the  King.    |  In  PasturesGreen. 

In  Love  and  War. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

Heart's  Delight^^ [Preparing, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Loving  a  Dream.  |  A  Hard  Knot. 


Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series?  contains  —  The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea —  Charity  —  The  Princess  —  The 
Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts^ 
Gretchen — Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb— 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
—The  Piratos  of  Penzance — lolantha 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny.— A    Year's    Work     in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  8vo,  clotli  limp,  2s. 

Golden   Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.     Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's  Vv'hims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.    All  the  onglnal  Illustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Ella.  Both  Series 
Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 
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Golden  Library,  continued. 

Maliory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
GOMERiE  Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes, byT.M'CRiE.D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 
The:  An  Encyclop.-edia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Graham.  —    The    Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  545  Illusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Greenaway    (Kate)    and    Bret 

Harte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25 
oriiiinal  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  Reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.     Sm.  410,  bds.,  5s.       IShortly. 

Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps:    An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Dick  Temple:  A  Novel.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Guyot.— The  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation 
to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by 
Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray; 
12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel, 
some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

Habberton—  Brueton's  Bayou. 

By  John  Habberton,  Author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies."  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s,  6d. 


Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
Pin cus.     Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden    Ecstasy.      Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 

racter.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  Syo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d.  


Halllday.— Every-day    Papers. 

By  Andrew  Hallid.\y.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.    Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  23. 6d. 

Hanky-Panky:    A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks.Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 


Hardy    (Lady    Duffus).  —  Paul 

Wynter's  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 

Greenwood  Tfee.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  ""Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Harwood. — The    Tenth    Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  illustrated 
cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illusts. 6s. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  Svo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  23.  64. 
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Haweis  (Rev,  H.  R.). — American 

Humorists.  Including  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
Ward.Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Hawthopne(JuIian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  |  Dust. 

Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 

Fortune's  Fool.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Miss  Cadogna. 

Love — or  a  Name. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds. 
Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Heath   (F.   G.).  —  My   Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  53. ;  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Biron :  A  Novel.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s^ 

Heptalogia    (The);      or.     The 

Seven  against  Sense.  A  Cap  with 
Seven  Bells.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  183. 


Hesse- Wartegg        (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  exCra,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
lip.  C/»  frepcirci'tion. 


Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 
Crown  Svo,  bound  in  parchment,  83. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d,  each. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  :  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

Hoey.— The     Lover's     Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edit.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Holmes  (O. Wendell), Works  by : 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson,  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

Holmes,  —  The      Science     of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d, 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations.   Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 

A  Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brun- 
TON  and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
A  Golden  Heart:  A  Novel,  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s, 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludir 
crous  Adventures,Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  Ne.w  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  ar(d 
musts'.     Cr.  Svo,  cj.  e-tra.  gjlt,  7s .  Q^. 
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Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hopkins— " 'Twixt   Love    and 

Duty:"  A  Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Home.— Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  HoRNE.  With  Photo°;raphic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Howell. — Conflicts  of  Capital 

and  Labour,  Historically  and  Eco- 
nomically considered :  Being  a  His- 
tory and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions 
ot  Great  Britain.  By  Geo.  Howell 
M.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(i. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Thornlcroft's  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned 


That  other  Person.    Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Indoor   Paupers.      By  One  of 

Them.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
ceval Graves.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
23.  6d. 

Irving — Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

By  Washington  Irving.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

The  Dark  Colleen.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  cost  8vo, 
ilhistrated  boards,  2s.  '     ' 


Janvier.— Practical    Keramics 

for  Students  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6$. 

JefPeries  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  each. 
Nature  near   London. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Photograph-Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that   Paid   the    Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:   A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:    The  Plants 

we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

Jesse.— Scenes    and    Occupa- 

tlons  of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations, 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in- 
clu-ding  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations :  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. With  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations. 

Jonson's   (Ben)    Works.    With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  bv  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ;  or  separately, 63.  each. 

Joseph  us, The  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustratioqs 
and  Mans,  clQtb  extra,  gilt,  14s. 
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Kempt.— Pencil    and    Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

Kingsley   (Henry),  Novels   by  : 

Oakshott  Castle.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Number  Seventeen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Knight. —  The  Patient's  Vade 

Mecum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edwarb 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
SHEPHfc-RD.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  Complete  Edi- 
tion.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Lares  and    Penates ;    or,  The 

Background  of  Life.  By  Florence 
Caddy.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The    Story   of   the    London   Parks. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  Ss.  6d. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes. 


Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c.: 

The    Thousand    and    One    Nights; 

commonly  called,  in  England,  "  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
Studies  from  "The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights."  By  Edward  William 
Lane,  Author  of  "The  Modern 
Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  Cr.  Svo, cloth  extra,  6s. 

Life  in  London  ;  or.  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d^ 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  stories. 

The  True  story  of  Joshua  Davklson. 
Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
Svo,  llustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love !"         j      lone. 

Longfellow: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Workgf, 
Including  "  Outre  Mer,"  "  Hyper-: 
ion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  *' The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe, "and  "Driftwood.'' 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by 
Valentine  Bromley. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illus- 
trations on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in 
Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies.  L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  J 
qlotb  limp,  ?3.  6d. 
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Cro-.vn  8vo,   cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vQ,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdaie  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 


Linley  Rochford.  Post  8vo,  illustra- 
ted boards,  23. 

Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
'The  Right  Honourable:"  A  Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  -  Praed.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

McCarthy    (Justin    H.,    M.P.), 

Works  by: 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Union 
to  the  Introduction  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Bill.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra, 
68.  [In  the  press. 


Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Henry  W,  Lucy.  Crown  Bvo, 
cl,  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Lusiad     (The)     of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  183. 

Macalpine.  —  Teresa    Itasca, 

and  other  Stories.  By  Avery  Mac- 
alpine. Crown  Svo,  bound  in  canvas, 
2s.  6d. 

McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),Works  I 

by:  I 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from   ] 

the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to   | 

tiie  General  Election  of  iSSo.     Four    ! 

Vols,   demy  Svo,  cloth    extra,   12s. 

fach. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 

Four  Vols.  cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

One  Vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
History  of  the  Four  Georges.    Four 

Vols,    demy   Svo,   cloth   extra,   123. 

each.  [Vol.  I.  «ou/  ready. 


McCarthy  (Justin  H.),  continued — 
England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Fall  of  the  Gladstone 
Administration.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

Doom  I  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited  by 
Justin  H.  McCarthy.  Crown  Svo, 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hafiz  in  London.  Choicely  printed. 
Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  33.  6d. 


IVIacDonald     (George,     LL.D.), 

Works  by  : 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination. 

Pocket  Edition,  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  21s.  Vol.  i. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hid- 
den Life.— Vol.  2.  The  Disciple. 
The  Gospel  Women.  A  Book  of 
Sonnets.  Organ  Songs.— Vol.  3. 
Violin  Songs.  Songs  of  the  Days 
AND  Nights.  A  Book  of  Dreams. 
Roadside  Poems.  Poems  for 
Children.  Vol.  4.  Parables. 
Ballads.  Scotch  Songs.— Vols. 
5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 
Romance.— Vol.  7.  The  Portent.— 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows. — Vol. 
9.  Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden 
Kei'.  The  Carasoyn.  Little 
Daylight.  — Vol.  10.  The  Cruel 
Painter.  The  Wow  o'  Rivven. 
The  Castle.  The  Broken  Swords. 
The  Gray  Wolf.  Uncle  Corne- 
lius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately 
in  Grolier-pattern  cloth,  23.  6d.  each. 


Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3?  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


IVIacgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 
with  Mt^moirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus* 
trative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A,  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Grown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Mackay— Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones: or.  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 


Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  6d.  eac 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ou":  Ilhistrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations   by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evii  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 

Magician's  Own   Book  (The'): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Magic   Lantern  (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    5s. 


Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or, Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  in  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8yo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur  :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col,  Cun- 
ningham.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33. 6d.  each; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Open !  Sesame! 
Written  in  Fire 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 

Masterman. — Half    a    Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.  By  J.  Master- 
man.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 

The  innocents  Abroad  ;  or.  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress  :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker 
City's "  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
234  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. — Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of"  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure 
TtiP  "),post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  28. 

Roughing  it,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by 
F.  A.  Eraser.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
With  III  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition, 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  With 314  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
—Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo,illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

The  stolen  White  Elephant,  Ac. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  0s. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 
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Mark  Twain's  Works,  continued-- 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.  With  about 
300  Orifdiinal  Illustrations.  Crown 
bvo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
The  Adventures  of  Huckleberpy 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 
E.  W.  Kemble.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition,  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Massinger's  Plays.     From  the 

Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Matthews.— A   Secret  of  the 

Sea,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s  ;  cloth, 
23.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

A  Journey  Round    My   Room.      By 

Xavier   de   Maistre.      Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics.  Edited  by  W. 
Davenport  Adams. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy." 

Gastronomy   as   a    Fine   Art.      By 

Brillat-Savarin. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.    By  W.  T,  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties.   Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 

DoBSON. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea —  Charity  —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing :  Broken 
Hearts — Engaged —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  —  The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 


Mayfair  Library,  continued — 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Il- 
lustrated by  J,  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robert 
Kempt. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Forensic  Anecdotes;  or.  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 
Leigh. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
Maggregor. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell.  Illustrated  by 
George  Du  Maurier. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Punlana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Punlana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  William 
Senior. 

Old  Stories  Retold.  By  Walter 
Thornbury. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Bvo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Medicine,  Family. — One  Thou- 

sand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.    Cr.Svo.ls.;  cl.,l3.6d. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Meppy  Cif^cle  (The)  :  A  Book  of 
New  Intellectual  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments. By  Clara  Bellew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Mexican     Mustang     (On     a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  A  New  Book  of  Ameri- 
can Humour.  By  Alex,  E.  Sweet  and 
J.  Armoy  Ki;ox,  Editors  ot  "  Texas 
Siftings."  With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6cl. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Touch   and  Go. 
Mr.  Dorillion. 

Miller.  — Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
Classes  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illusts,  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Miller.   Small  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s,  6d 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex,,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    A  Concise 

Set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of 

the  Skin ;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 

Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 
The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Molesworth    (Mrs,).— Hather- 

court  Rectory.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  Author  of  "The  Cuckoo 
Clock,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
4s.  6d. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo.cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

A  IVlode!  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coats  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 

Val  strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

First    Person    Singular:    A    Novel. 

With    a    Frontispiece    by   Arthur 

Hopkins. 
Cynic  Fortune:  A  Tale  of  a  Man  with 

a  Conscience.     With  a  Frontispiece 

by  R,  Caton  Woodville. 

North  Italian    Folk.     By   Mrs. 

CoMYNS  Carr,  Illustrated  by  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Square  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 


Number  Nip  (Stories  about), 

the    Spirit  of   the  Giant   Mountains.  j 
Retold     for     Children     by    Walter 

Grahame.      With   Illustrations  by  J.  ! 

MoYR  Smith.     Post  Svo,  cl,  extra,  5s,  ] 

Nursery     Hints:    A    Mother's 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  N,         , 
E,  Davies,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  Svo,  Is 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

O'Connor.— Lord  Beaconsfield 

ABiography,  ByT.  P.O'Connor,  M.P.         1 
Sixth   Edition,  with  a  New   Preface,         | 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  Death         j 
of   Lord    Beaconsfield.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

O'Hanlon,  —  The   Unforeseen:       1 

A  Novel.    By  Alice  O'Hanlon.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Post  Svo,  illus-         | 
tratcd  boards,  2s.  1 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.      With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and   H.  Woods.         j 
Crown    Svo,    cloth    extra,    3s.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ( 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each.  'j 

The  Primrose  Path,  | 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England.  ' 


O'Reilly.— Phcebe's   Fortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works 

by: 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.      Fcap.  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Lays  of  France.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  10s.  6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  5s.  each ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Held  In  Bondage, 

strath  more. 


Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags, 

Cecil     Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Idalia, 
Tricotrln. 
Puck, 

Folle  Farine, 
TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarei. 


Signa, 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A  Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi, 

In  Maremma 

Wanda. 

Frescoes, 

Princess  Naprax- 
Ine. 
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OuiDA,  Novels  by,  cciiii:tued — 
Othmap:  A  Novel.    Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  53. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 
Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims :  A  Study. 
With  a   Portrait.      Post    8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 
Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.    Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Animal  Anecdotes.    Arranged  on  a 
New   Principle.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  5s. \^Shortly. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Sqcibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  ot 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  "Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  a  Frontispiece 
coloured  by  hand,  and  nearly  100 
Illustrations,  16s. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medi- 
cal Advice.  By  William  Knight, 
M.R.C.S,,  and  Edward  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  ls.6d. 

Paul  Ferroll : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll  :  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.    By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards.  23. 

Payn     (James),     Novels     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word.  |       Halves. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  j   High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 


Payn  (Jam2s),  Novels  by,  contUiued — 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only,     j    From  Exile. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Kit:   A  Memory.     |     Carlyon's  Year. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.  Murphy's  Master. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  ClyfFe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  ot 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  A  Book 
for  Boys.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town:  A  Novel. 
With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  Harry 
FuRNiss.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Fly  on  the  Wheel  :  Humorous 
Papers.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
6s.  [In  the  press. 

Pears. — The"Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
GoADBY  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.     Demy  Svo,  Is. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works  by  : 

Post  ovo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  IllustrationSs 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full' 

page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier, 
The  Muses  of    Mayfair.       Vers  da 

Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 

C.  Pennell. ^^___ 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth  limp, 
Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.     By  the  Author 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 
_^B u rglars  in  Paradise. 

Pirkis  (Mrs.  C.  L.),  Novels  by: 

Trooping  with   Crows.     Fcap.  Svo, 

picture  cover.  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.     Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s.  [Preparing^ 
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Planch^  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  trom  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  IPs.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 

The  Choice  Worl<s,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo.  illust.bds.,23. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 

plete  in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  |     The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Proctor  (Richd.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Flowers  of  the  Sl<y.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

The  Great  Pyramid  :  Observatory, 
Tomb,  and  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 


Pyrotechnist'sTreasury(The); 

cr.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  nupierous 
Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  4s.  6d 


Rabelais'     Works.       Faithfully 

Translated  from  the  French,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  Gustavb 
Dor6.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular  Astro- 
nomy, By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts.,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  Spectra,  78.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,3s.6d. 
each ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  PiNWELL. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief ;  Jack 
of  allTrades;  and  James  Lambert 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Ilf 
lustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm,  Small. 

Foul  Play.    Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  HuGHEsandA.  W.Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A.  , 
C.  Green,  and  H,  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford. 

A  Woman-Hatep.  Illustrated  by 
Thos.  Coulderv. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab. 

Good  stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid,  and  Joseph  Nash. 

Th e  J  lit,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readiana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 

Reader's   Handbook  (The)  of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  Svo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6^ 
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Richardson.  —  A    Ministry   of 

Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Rlddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  66..  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party 
Weird  Stories. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

Rlmmer  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 

Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.6d.  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 

Robinson  Crusoe:  A  beautiful 

reproduction  of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Poets'  Birds. 

The  Poets'  Beasts. 

Poets'  Natural  History. [Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The  ;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.     Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

R  u  n  c  i  m  an  ( J  am  es)7Sto^r  i  es^b^^ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart, 
gphoois  and  Sphoiars.      tPhparing. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head  :   A  Collection 
of  Yarns  and  Sea  Descriptions. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each, 
In  the   Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

Sala,— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (16S8  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRvSANsoN.    Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 

Saunders   (John),   Novels   by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Guy  Waterman. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 
One  Against  the  World.     Post    Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Joan   Merryweather. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Heart  Salvage.  |    Sebastian. 
Gideon's  Rock. 

Science  Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geo- 
logy, Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Phy- 
siography, &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or 
6s.  per  year,  post  free.  Vols.  I .  to 
XIV.  may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  and 
Vols.  XV.  to  XXI.  (1885),  at  5s.  each. 
Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Poems  by  : 

Marmion.  With  over  100  new  Illus- 
trations by  leading  Artists.  Small 
4to,  cloth  extra,  I63. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  With 
over  100  new  Illustrations  by  leading 
Artists.  Sm.4to,  cl.ex.,163. 

"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illus- 
trated, 4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ;  with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "  White 
Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer.  30a 
Engravings. 
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"Secret  Out  "  Series,  contihued — 

The  Pyrotechnist's  Treasury;  or. 
Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Garaes.Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades.  By  Frank  Bellew. 
With  3C0  Illustrations. 

HnnkyPanky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    V/ith  200  Illustrations. 

The  IVierry  Circle:  A  Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements. 
By  Clara  Bellew.     Many  Illusts. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Esrgs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.   200  Illustrations. 

Senior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  William  Senior.    Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 

William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623.— A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Rosburghe,  '7s.  6(1. 

TheLansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's 
Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Being  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
speare, the  compositions  ranging 
from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time,  By  Alfred  Roffe; 
4to,  half-Roxburghe,  7s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Crown 
g'/o,  cloth  extra,  8s. 


Sheridan: — 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
Evo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  to  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6(1. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  lofull-page  Illusts. 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6d. 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  iVlen. 

V/ith  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  M.A, 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"  Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  Sic,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols,, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Signboards:  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  100  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by  : 

How  the  Poor  Live.    With  60  Illusts. 

by  Fred.  Barnard.    Large  4to,  Is. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.     Post  8vo, 

illust.  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Ring  o'  Bells.    Post  8vo,  illust. 

bds.,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Sketchley. — A   Match    in    the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 

Slang  Dictionary,  The :  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by: 

The  Prince  of  Argolis:  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  Small  8vo 
cloth  extra,  with  130  Illusts.,  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch: 
A  Northern  Oddity.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  cl,  ex.,  6§, 
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Society    In    London.       By    A 

Foreign  Resident,  Nevvand  Cheaper 
Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Additional 
Chapter  on  Society  among  the 
Middle  and  Professional  Classes. 
Crown  8vo.  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  53. 

Spanish  Legendary  Tales.   By 

Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  MiDDLEMORE,  Author  of 
"  Round  a  Posada  Fire."  Crown  bvo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 
The    MysteiMes    of     Heron     Dyke. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6(i. ;   post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 
A  Barren  Title.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl.,  ls.6d. 
Wife  or  No  Wife?    Being;  the  Gen- 
tleman's Annual  for  i886.      Demy 
Bvo,  Is.  INov. 

Spenser  for  Children.     By  M. 

H.  Tov/RY.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crov/n  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Gaines.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
jidited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman.  —  The      Poets     of 

America.  With  full  Notes  in  Margin, 
and  careful  Analytical  Index.  By 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Author 
of  "  Victorian  Poets."  Cr.  8vo,cl.ex.,  9s. 

Sterndale. — The  Afghan  Knife: 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.;  post 
:jvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s^ 

Stevenson  (R.Louis), WorI<s  by : 
Travels    with    a     Donkey    in    the 

Cevennes.  Fifth  Ed.  Frontispiece  by 

W.  Crane.   Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With   Front,  by 

VV.  Crane.    Post  Svo,  cl.  Ip.,  23.  6d. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Second  Edit.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
New  Arabian    Nights.      Crown   bvo, 

cl.  extra, 6s. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      With 

Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 63. 

Cheap    Edition,    post    Svo,    picture 

cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Prince   Otto:     A  Romance.    Fourth 

Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 
The  Merry  Men,  and  other  Tales  and 

Fables.    Cr.8vo,cl.  ex.,6s.    Shortly, 


St.  John. — A  Levantine  Family. 

By  Bayle  St.  John.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  by  Wallis 
Mackay.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

St.  Pierre. — Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  Ber- 
nardin  St.  Pierre.  Edited,  with  Lhe, 
by  Rev.  E.  Clarke.  Post  Svo,  cl.  Ip.,  2s, 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  includint? 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Sec, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations,  Edited 
by  William  Hone.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  73.  6d. 

Suburban      Homes    (The)    of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
V/ith  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex,,7s.6d, 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 

and  Verse,  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels."    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Swinburne       (Algernon       C), 

Works  by: 
Atalanta  in  Calydon,    Crown  Svo,  63. 
Chastclard,    A  Tragedy,    Cr,  Svo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    First  Series. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9s.     Cr.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads,  Second  Series. 

Fcap.  bvo,  9s,    Cr.  Svo,  same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  Svo, Is. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.Svo,  10s.6d. 
Bothv/cll:  A  Tragedy,   Cr.Svo,12s.6d, 
George  Chapman:  An  Essay.  Crown 

Svo,  73. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Cr.  Svo,  63. 
Essays  and  Studies.   Crown  Svo,  123. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Note  of  an   English  Republican  011 

the  Muscovite  Crusade.  Svo,  Is. 
Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. Cr.Svo.Cs. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  Svo,  8s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.Svo,  63. 
studies  in  Song.  Crown  Svo.  73. 
Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.Svo,  88. 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,  and    other 

Poems.    Crown  Svo,  9s. 
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Swinburne's  (A.  C.)  Works,  continued-— 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  410.  8s. 
A    Midsummer    Holiday,   and   other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7s, 
Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.    Crown  Svo,  12s. 

Symonds. — Wine,  Women  and 

Song:  Medieval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.     Small  Svo,  parchment,  6s. 

iSyntax's   (Dp.)   Three   Tours  : 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
HoTTEN.  M ed.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Taine's  History  of  English 
Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  Svo, 
cloth  boards,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  153. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)   Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  23. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece  and  100  Illust. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them  :  A  Handbook 
for  Students.  With  331  Illustrations. 

Taylor's      (Tom)      Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and  Passion.'' 
One  Vol.,  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
*^*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson    (Lord):    A    Biogra- 

phical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels   by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin  Player. 


Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life : 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson'sSeasonsand  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Tlmbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.     With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  ot 
Letters,  &c.    With  nearly  50  Illusts. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |    Marlon  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land  Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
JohnCaldigate.  |  American  Senator    ' 


Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea 
Mabel's  Progress.  |  Anne  Furness. 

Trollope (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories,  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vow 
illustrated  boards,  23. 
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Trowbridge.— Fapnell's  Folly: 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Turgenieff.  —  Stories      from 

Foreign  Novelists.  By  Ivan  Turge- 
nieff, and  others.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d..;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (C.   C.  Fraser-).  —  Mis- 

tpess  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Bvo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah)7  Novels  by : 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each, 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  iVlungo's  City. 
Beauty   and    the    Beast.       With  a 
Frontispiece  by  P.  Macnab. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Noblesse  Oblige.      With  Illustrations 

by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline.      Illustrated 

by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
The  Huguenot  Family.  With  lUusts. 
Lady  Bell.  Front,  by  R.  Macbeth. 

Buried  Diamonds:  A  Novel.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villari.  —  A    Double    Bond:    A 

Story.  By  Linda  Villari.  Fcap. 
Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Walfo rd  (EdwTrMiAOyWorks  by : 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  dis- 
tinguished Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Edition, 
for  1886,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1886).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1886). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
::;loth,  Is. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1886).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetica'  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 

"   Creation,  .A-ddresses.&c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 


Walford's  (Edw.)  V/orks,  continued — 

The   Shilling    House  of  Commons 

(1886).     Containing  a  List  of  all  the 

Members  of  Parliament,  their  Town 

and  Country  Addresses,  &c.      New 

i  Edition,   embodying    the  results  of 

I  the  recent  General  Election.    32mo, 

,  cloth.  Is.    Published  annually. 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet- 
'  age,  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1886).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  53. 
Haunted  London.  By  Walter 
Thornbury.  Edited  by  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.  With  Illustrations 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Crown 
Bvo,  cloth  extra.  78.  6d. 

Walton  andCotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or.  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d.  _ 

Walt    Whit  man, ^Poems' by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  Svo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram, 
6s. ^^ 

Wanderers  Library,  The : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or.  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Bovle. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Bovlk. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low  Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
TEGG.     With  22  Illustrations. 

The  LIfeand  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charlhs  Hisdi.ev. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 
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Wanderer's  Library,  The,  continued- 
Tavern   Anecdotes    and    Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  v/itb  Ta- 
verns,   Coffee   Houses,    Clubs,   &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 
The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
HiNGSTON.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Story  of   the   London    Parl<s. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.     With  Illusts. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.     Illustrated. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners : 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).    Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 
Summer   Cruising     In    the    South 
Seas.     By  C.  Warren   Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warner. — A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Warrants,  Sec. : — 
V\/arrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    An 

exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  iViary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.    Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ot  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 

of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Price  5s. 

Wayfarer,  The :  Journal  of  the 

Society  of  Cyclists.  Published  Quar- 
terly. Price  Is.  Number  i,  for  Ogto- 
ber,  is  now  ready. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Stiectroscope.  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Is. ;  clotji,  Is.  6d. 

Westro pp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain  ;  or,  History  ot 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  Hodder  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  6d. 


Whistler's(Mr.)  "Ten  o'CIock." 

Uniform  with  his  "  Whistler  v.  Ruskin : 
Art  and  Art  Critics."  Cr.8vo,lS.  [Shoiily. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),      ; 

Works  by: 
Science  Notes.  See  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine,    is.  Monthly. 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown      1 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  ! 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illusts.,  23.  6d.       J 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crowa       ' 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. | 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),      I 
Works  by:  I 

Chapters  on   Evolution:  A  Popular 

History  of  the  Darwinian  and  j 
Allied  Theories  of  Development.  1 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ! 
extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Leaves   from  a  Naturalist's   Note-      1 
book.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time   Studies,  chiefly    Bio- 
logical.   Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre-      i 
face.   Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Illusts,, 6s.      ! 

Studies   in    Life  and  Sense.     With      ' 
numerous  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  ]^Pyeparing.      i 

Common    Accidents,  and    How   to 
Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 
son and  others.    With  numerous  II-      ; 
lusirations.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth 
limp.^S.^. ^__ 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by : 

Cavalry  Life.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.      ! 

Regimental    Legends.      Crown    8vo,      ; 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Women  ofTiTe~Day :  A  Biogra^ 

phical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
poraries. By  Frances  Hays.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Wood. — Sabina:  A   NoveU     By 

Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases:     ' 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-oi-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,7s.6d.  ;  half-bound,  9s. 

Wright~(Thornas)r Works  by  f" 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.     ' 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)    With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad-      ' 
sides.  Window  Pictures,  &c.  \ 
History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque     in     Art,    Literature,     | 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely      j 
Illustrated  by  F.W.  Fairholt.F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  :        ] 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a  each. 
Castaway.  |  The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last.  -i 
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NEW   THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 


WILKIE  COLLIXS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Evil  Genius:  A  Novel.  By  V.'ilkie 
Collins,  Author  of  "The  Woman  in 
White."    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

WA  L  TER  BESA  N T'S  NE  W  NO  VEL. 

Children  of  Gibeon:  A  Novel.  By 
Walter  Besa.nt,  Author  of  "  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,"  "Dorothy 
Forster,"  &c.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo. 

ANOTHER  NEW  NOVEL  BY 
WALTER  BESANT. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.    IMay,  1SS7. 


MRS.  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
That  other  Person :  A  Novel.   Ev  Mrs. 
Alfred    Hunt,   Author  of  "Thorrn- 
croft's  Model,''  "The  Leaden  Casket," 
&c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

GRANT  ALLEN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
In  all  Shades:  A  Novel.      By  Grant 
Allen,  Author  of  "  Strange  Stories," 
"Philistia,"   "Babylon,"   itc.     Three 
Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

HALL  CAINE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
A  Son  of  Hagap :  A  Novel.    By  T.  Hall 
Caine,  Author  of  "The  Shadow  ot  a 
Crime,"  &c.  Three  Vols.      IJar..,  18S7. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.    Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each. 


BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philistia. 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICB. 
Ready-Money  PVIortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Grown 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelsma. 
Twas  in  Trafalgar  s  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY   WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
Ail  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.      I  The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  HALL  CAINE, 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  [Juliet's  Guardian, 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 


MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina.  I  New  Magdalen. 

Basil.  The  Frozen  Deep. 

Hide  and  Seek.  The  Law  and  the 

The  Dead  Secret.  !      Lady. 
Queen  of  Hearts,    j  TheTv/o  Destinies 
My  Miscellanies.       Haunted   Hotel. 
Woman  in  White.  1  The  Fallen  Leaves 
The  Moonstone.       Jezebel'sDaughtep 
Man  and  V^ife.  The   Black  Robe. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.      Heart  and  Science 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ?        I  I  Say  No. 

BY  BUTTON    COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY   WILLIAM  CYPLES 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or.  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.   LEITH  DERV/ENT. 
Cur  Lady  of  Tears.  I  Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |    Kitty. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLGN. 
QueenCophetua.  I      A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One  | 

Prejaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Capel  Girls. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.         |  For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  tlie  World  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft.  I  Of  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free.  |  Loving  a  Dream. 

A  Hard  Knot. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  1      Ellice  Quentln. 

Sebastian  Strome. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Dust.  I     Fortune's  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love — or  a  Name. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS, 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW, 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family 
"My  Love  !"  I    lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  |  DonnaQulxote 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camiola. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL, 
Quaker  Cousins. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  cmtinued— 
BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  !  Sesame  !    |    Written  in  Fire 
BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.  I      Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Stranga 

A  Model  Father.     I      Hearts 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular 
Cynic  Fortune. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 

berd. 
Best  of  Husbands 
Halves. 

Walter's  Word. 
What  He  Cost  Her 
Less    Black   than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
BY  E. 

Valentlna. 


A     Confidential 

Agent. 
From  Exile. 
A    Grape  from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Some      Private 

Views. 
The         Canon's 

Ward. 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
C.  PRICE. 

The  Foreigners. 


Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  |    Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater.  |  Readiana. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
The  Jilt. 

Good    Stories   of   Men    and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party, 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 
BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Mepryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.       I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.     |  Sebastian. 

BY  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS, 
Proud  Maisie.  |  Cresslda. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marion  Fay 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 
BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through, 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Regimental  Legends. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


BY  ED  MONO  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Cam  of  Carrlyon.  |     Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P 
Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN, 
Strange  Stories. 
Philistia. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  W.  BE S ANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  GIpI. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BBS  ANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men, 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack 


BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.     |     Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |         Flip. 
Maruja. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The     Martyrdom 

of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt 


The    Shadow    of 

the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian 

BY  M  ACL  A  REN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS, 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina.  I  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Basil.  My  Miscellanies. 

Hide  and  Seek.        Woman  In  White. 
The  Dead  Secret.  I  The  Moonstone. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

WiLKiE  Collins,  continued. 
Man  and  Wife.         Haunted  Hotel. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.     The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Miss  OP  Mrs.?  Jezebel'sDaughtep 

New  Magdalen.         The  Black  Robe. 
The  Frozen  Deep.    Heart  and  Science 
Law  and  the  Lady.   "I  Say  No." 
TheTwo  Dest  i  n  ies 

BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.    |      Midnight 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  ]    Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |     Archie  Loveit 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia.  |         Kitty. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.    |   Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY   R.   E.   FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I    Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.       |    A  Real  Queen. 
Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE, 
Pandurang  Hari. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the 
World   Say? 

In  Honour  Bound. 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  PasturesGreen 

Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 


The  Flower  of  the 
Forest. 

A  Heart's  Problem 

The  Braes  of  Yar- 
row. 

The  Golden  Shaft 

Of  High  Degree. 

Fancy  Free. 

By    Mead   and 
Stream. 


BY   WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke. 

BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
BY  J.   BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 
BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Stroma 

EllJce  Quentin.       |  Dust. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Fortune's  Fool.      |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASH  EL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER, 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY, 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  P 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
K.  Lynn  Linton,  continued — 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
•My  Love  I      lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


DearLadyDlsdain 
The    Waterdaie 

Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's 

Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 


Linley  Rochford. 
MissMisanthrope 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a 

Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 


BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID, 
The  Evil  Eye.         |      Lost  Rose. 
BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open!   Sesame       I  A  Little  Stepson. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild     Fighting  the  Air 

Oats.  I  Written  in  Fire. 

BY  J.  MASTERMANi 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 
ALife'sAtonement    Val  Strange. 
A  Model  Father.       Hearts. 
Joseph's  Coat.  The  Way  of    the 

Coals  of  Fire.  World. 

By  the  Gate  of  the    A    Bit   of  Human 
Sea.  Nature. 

BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil     Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folie  Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa, 


Princess  Napraxine. 


TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A    Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 
I  Frescoes. 
I  In  Maremma. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sip  Massing- 

Like  Father,  Like 

bord. 

Son. 

A    Perfect    Trea- 

A   Marine   Resi- 

sure. 

dence. 

Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Married    Beneath 

Murphys  Master. 

Him. 

A  County  Family. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Not    Wooed,    but 

A  Woman's  Ven- 

Won. 

geance. 

Less    Black   than 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

We're  Painted. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

By  Proxy. 

TheFamilyScape- 

Under  One  Roof. 

grace. 

High    Spirits. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Carlyons  Year. 

Found  Dead. 

A     Confidential 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Agent. 

V^alter's  Word. 

Some     Private 

Halves. 

Views. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

From  Exile. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

A   Grape    from    a 

Humorous  Stories 

Thorn. 

Gwendoline's  Har- 

For Cash  Only. 

vest. 

Kit:  A  Memory. 

£200  Reward. 

The  Canon  sWard 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  |    The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to   Mend 
Hard  Cash.  |    Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  V/andering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton.       I      A  WomanHater. 
Readiana.  |      The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good    Stories    of    Men   and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

BY   W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

BY  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
Two  Dreamers. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
The  High  Mills. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |     Proud  Malsla 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPS. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  Caldigate. 
£y  ERA  NOES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  J.T.   TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 

of  Europe. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER, 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast 

BY  J.  S.   WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legends. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway.      |  The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 
JefT  Briggs's  Love  Story.     By  Bret 

Harte, 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 

Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Kathleen   Mavourneen.    By  Author 

of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of 

"  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty    Polly    Pemberton.     By  the 

Author  of  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Trooping    with    Crows.       By    Mrs. 

PiRKIS. 

The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard 

Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Garden  that    Paid  the   Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 
Curly.      By  John   Coleman.      Illus- 
trated by  J.  C.  Dollman. 
Beyond  the  Gates.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
An   Old   Maid's   Paradise.    By  E.  S. 

Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  ByE. S.Phelps. 
Doom :     An    Atlantic    Episode.      By 

Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P. 
Our    Sensation    Novel.      Edited  by 

Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P. 
A  Barren  Title.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Wife  or  No  Wife  P  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      By    K. 

Louis  Stevenson. 


J.   OGDEN    and   CO.,    printers,    29,    30    AND   3I 
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